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Section  I 

The  Origin  of  the  Anabaptist  Brotherhood 
The  Reformation  in  Germany  began  on  October  31,  1517, 
when  Luther  nailed  his  Ninety-five  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Castle 
Church  at  Wittenberg.  It  was  quite  successful  since  the  circumstances 
were  favorable.  The  decadent  Papacy,  the  printing  press,  Humanism, 
the  flourishing  commerce  and  industry,  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
serfdom,  all  combined,  had  prepared  Western  Europe  to  change  its 
institutions. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  began  shortly  after  Zwingli  had 

(i) 

become  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Zurich,  in  1519.  Zwingli 
differed  from  Luther,  and,  consequently,  their  work  was  not  the  same. 
Zwingli  was  more  the  humanist;  he  had  not  experienced  an  inner  strife, 
had  not  penetrated  so  deep  into  the  Bible ,  and  had  not  understood  so 
well  the  liberating  strength  of  the  grace  of  God,  as  the  Wittenberger 

(I  A) 

Reformer  had  done. 

(2) 

Zwingli  and  his  fellow-preacher,  Leo  Jud  ,  started  to 

reform  some  abuses  in  the  church,  won  supporters,  and,  with  the  aid 

(3) 

of  the  secular  authorities  ,  gained  the  victory  over  the  Roman 
Catholics  at  Zurich,  in  1523.  They  founded  a  new  church  with  a  fixed 
dogma  and  demanded  orthodoxy.  "Whoever  deviated  from  the  dogna  of 
the  Trinity,  of  the  Christology,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  a  heretic  deserving  of  punishment.  The 
truth,  they  taught,  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  latter  must  be  protected,  guarded  from  pollution,  and  enabled 
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to  develop  according  to  its  calling;  and  since  the  church  did  not 
possess  any  means  of  coercion,  the  state  as  the  Christian  government 
was  under  obligation  of  maintaining  the  church.  "Though  the  relation 

(5) 

between  church  and  state  had  changed,  the  continuity  was  undeniable". 
Some  of  Zwingli *s  followers,  especially  Conrad  Grebel,  Simon  Stumpff 
and  Felix  Manz,  wanted  to  go  further  and  desired  of  Zwingli  a  complete 
reform  of  church  and  society.  At  the  so-called  second  disputation 
held  in  the  town  hall  of  Zurich,  on  October  26-29,  1523,  Grebel  pro¬ 
posed  that  priests  should  be  instructed  to  cease  conducting  the  Mass, 
Zwingli  replied  rather  briefly  and  sternly  with  the  statement,  "My 
Lords  will  decide  whatever  regulations  are  to  be  adopted  in  the  future 
in  regard  to  the  Mass",  This  pronouncement  provoked  Simon  Stumpff  to 
retort,  "Master  Ulrich,  you  do  not  have  the  right  to  place  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  hands  of  my  Lords,  for  the  decision  has  already  been 

(6) 

made;  the  Spirit  of  God  decides".  However,  Zwingli  left  to  the 

Council  of  Zurich  the  decision  concerning  the  Mass  and  the  images 

(7) 

which  were  abolished  at  Easter  1525. 

Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1523,  according  to  Zwingli 7s 
statement,  "Simon  Stumpff,  Conrad  Grebel,  and  Felix  Manz,  at  differ- 

u(  8) 

ent  times  individually  submitted  to  Ieo  Jud  and  him  a  plan  of  reform. 

That  Grebel’s  plan  was  the  most  elaborate,  points  to  his  future 
(9) 

leadership.  They  wanted  a  complete  break  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  its  traditions,  "What  characterized  them  all  (the  indepen¬ 
dent  reformers)  was  that  they  had  little  sense  of  historical  unity, 
cared  nothing  for  it,  and  so  broke  with  the  past  completely:  that 
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they  despaired  of  seeing  any  good  in  the  historical  church,  and  believed 

that  it  must  be  ended,  as  it  was  impossible  to  mend  it:  and  that  they 

all  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  individuality,  believing  the  human  soul 

to  be  imprisoned  when  it  accepted  the  confinement  of  a  common  creed, 

(10) 

institution,  or  form  of  service  unless  of  the  very  simplest  kind.” 

They  wanted  "one  united  church"  or  rather  a  congregation  of  believers 

(11) 

only,  and  no  "alley  meetings",  or  "gatherings  by  night".  The  mi¬ 
nisters'  salaries  should  be  paid  from  free  gifts  instead  of  by  tithes; 
sinners  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  the  Gospel  and  the  communion 
of  Saints  advanced.  The  "new  church  of  the  people  should  then  set  up  a 

truly  Christian  civil  authority  in  the  place  of  the  existing  city  eoun- 

(12) 

cil  -which  was  worldly  in  character".  When  Zwingli  and  Leo  Jud  reject¬ 
ed  the  plans  for  reform,  Grebel  wrote,  on  December  15,  1523, to  his 
brother-in-law,  Vadian,  the  burgomaster  of  St.  Gall: 

"The  Gospel  is  in  a  very  poor  way  with  us  here  -  if  you  will 
believe  a  suspected  character,  Grebel,  rather  than  a  liar, 

Zwingli  -  and  this  evil  condition  began  at  the  time  when  you, 
by  the  wise  decision  of  the  Council,  served  as  the  president 
of  the  [second]  disputation.  At  that  time  -  God  sees  and  hears  - 
the  word  was  overthrown,  trodden  under  foot,  and  enslaved  by 
its  most  learned  heralds  ...  Here  is  an  axiom:  who  thinks, 
believes  or  says  that  Zwingli  is  performing  his  duties  as  a 
shepherd,  he  thirties,  believes,  and  says  ungodly  things. "(13) 

The  refusal  of  Grebel,  Manz  and  Stumpff,  to  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Council  of  Zurich  over  the  church  is  one  of  the 
high  lights  in  church  history,  Though,  certainly,  without  conscious 
awareness  of  its  far-reaching  implications,  the  Swiss  Brethren 

"planted  the  seed  out  of  which  has  come,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Anabaptists  in  Holland  and  England,  the  modern  Protes¬ 
tant  commitment  of  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  religion, 
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voluntary  church  membership,  and  separation  of  church  and 
state.”  (14) 

The  refusal  of  Zwingli  and  Tud  to  accept  the  plans  for 

reform  meant  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  the  first  consequence  was 

•  « 

that  the  Council  of  Zurich  banished  Simon  Stumpff,  who  was  not  a 

(15)  (16) 

citizen,  from  its  jurisdiction  on  December  23,  1523.  When 

(17) 

the  Council  thus  carried  Zwingli’s  will  into  law,  the  "radicals” 

reciprocated  compulsion  with  separation,  and  gathered  together  at 

the  house  of  Felix  Manz’s  mother  in  the  street  called  ’’Neustadt”  - 
(18) 

new  town.  They  formed  a  mixed  company:  the  patrician  Conrad 

G-rebel,  who  had  studied  at  the  universities  of  Basle,  Vienna  and 

(19) 

Zurich  ,  the  patrician  Felix  Manz,  who  had  studied  at  the  Uni- 

..  <2°! 

versities  of  Vienna  and  Zurich  ,  Andreas  Caste Iberger,  a  book- 

(21) 

seller,  who  had  lived  at  Zurich  since  1516  ,  Hans  Oggenfuss, 

Bartlime  Pur,  Heinrich,  Johannes  Brotli ,  former  assistant  pastor  of 

(22) 

Zollikon,  Hans  Huiuf ,  a  goldsmith  ,  and  a  few  others.  These  were 

the  members  of  the  first  so-cqlled  Bible  School  at  Zurich.  G-rebel 

probably  read  and  discussed  with  them  parts  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 

(23) 

ment,  while  Manz  occasionally  expounded  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
When  the  Zurich  ministers  in  the  summer  of  1524  began  to  denounce 
from  the  pulpit  the  members  of  the  Bible  Schools  as  "rascals”  and 
"satans  in  angel’s  clothing”,  and  the  Council  started  to  persecute 
them,  the  Brethren  decided  to  hold  their  meetings  at  night.  And  re¬ 
alizing  that  the  Brethren  needed  support  from  the  German  reformers, 
Grebel  wrote  letters  to  Luther  and  Carlstadt.  The  latter,  ”who,  in 
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(24) 

1521,  had  established  at  Wittenberg  what  Grebe  1  wanted  for  Zurich”  , 

(25) 

sent  "eight  unpublished  booklets"  and  visited  the  Brethren  in 

October  1524,  but  no  lasting  contacts  were  established. 

(26) 


Shortly  before  September  5,  1525,  the  Brethren  learned 

of  Thomas  Munzer  through  five  pamphlets,  two  of  which  had  just  been 

published.  These  writings  were  for  them  "such  a  strengthening  in  spirit 

(2?) 

and  a  fortification  of  their  faith"  that  Grebel  decided  to  write 


Munzer  a  letter  in  order  to  establish  relations  with  them.  However, 
the  first  page  of  this  letter  had  hardly  been  written,  when  the  Breth¬ 
ren  heard  from  a  "Landsman  of  Munzer",  Hans  Huiuf’s  brother  who  still 
lived  in  Saxony,  that  Thomas  Munzer  was  advocating  war  against  the 
princes.  The  Brethren  reacted  immediately  and  Grebel  wrote  an  appendix 
to  his  letter.  The  contents  of  this  postscript  are  of  great  importance 
because  the  Anabaptists  were  later  charged  with  causing  the  Peasant’s 
War  of  1525.  Grebel  wrote : 

"the  Gospel  and  its  adherents  are  not  to  be  protected  by  the 
sword,  nor  are  they  thus  to  protect  themselves,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  our  brother,  is  thy  opinion  and  practice. 

True  Christian  believers  ...  must  reach  the  fatherland  of 
eternal  rest,  not  by  killing  their  opponents  bodily,  but 
by  mortifying  their  spiritual  enemies.  They  do  not  use  the 
worldly  sword  or  war,  since  all  killing  has  ceased  with 
them  ...  If  thou  art  willing  to  defend  war,  the  tablets, 
or  other  things  which  thou  dost  not  find  in  express  words 
of  Scripture  ...  then  I  admonish  thee  by  the  common  sal¬ 
vation  of  us  all,  that  thou  wilt  cease  therefrom. "(28) 

The  carrier  failed  to  deliver  this  letter,  which  is  now 

found  in  the  original  autograph  of  Grebel  in  the  city  library  of 
(29) 

St.  Gall.  Munzer  had  already  left  Alstett  to  go  into  hiding  so 
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that  no  contact  was  ever  established  between  the  Brethren  at  Zurich 
and  Munzer.  H.S.  Bender  has  proven  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  that 

(29A) 

the  Anabaptists  caused  the  Peasant’s  War  of  1525. 

Meanwhile,  the  pastor  at  Wyttikon,  Wilhelm  Reublin,  had 

(30)  (31) 

started  to  preach  against  infant  baptism.  It  was  not  a  new 

idea  at  all,  and  certainly  not  specifically  Anabaptist  .  As  early 

as  July,  1523,  Grebel  had  heard  from  pastor  Benedict  Burgauer,  at 

St.  Gall,  that  many  of  the  latter’s  parishioners  said  that  children 

should  not  be  baptized  because  they  had  no  faith.  But  Grebel  did  not 

(32) 

give  infant  baptism  any  further  thought.  Zwingli  wrote  in  his 

Taufbuchlejn  (Baptism  Book)  published  in  1524,  that  "outward  ceremo- 

(33) 

nies  can  not  strengthen  faith  in  infants,  for  they  cannot  believe." 

(34) 

Oecolampadius,  the  reformer  of  Basle,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ,  and 

as  a  result  there  were  many  unbaptized  children  in  Basle,  Strassburg, 
(35) 

and  other  places  . 

Reublin’s  preaching  found  more  and  more  acceptance,  and 

(36) 

many  parents  at  Wyttikon  and  Zollikon  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich, 

postponed  baptism  of  their  children  until  they  reached  the  age  of 

(37) 

understanding  and  could  confess  their  faith.  By  August  11,  1524, 

the  question  of  baptism  came  before  the  Council  of  Zurich  with  the 

result  that  Reublin  was  imprisoned  until  the  three  ministers,  Zwingli, 

Jud,  Grossmann,  and  representations  of  the  Council  would  give  him  a 

hearing.  Jhrent3  were  to  baptize  their  children  "under  penalty  of  one 
(38) 

mark  in  silver".  However,  many  parents  wanted  to  be  "convinced 

(39) 

on  the  matter  by  teaching  from  the  Scriptures"  and  when  they 
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remained  unwilling  to  obey  the  order,  the  Council  commanded  that  "all 

(40) 

those  who  rejected  infant  baptism  as  unchristian"  ,  should  discuss 

the  matter  with  the  ministers  in  the  presence  of  four  members  of  the 

Council#  Since  this  disputation,  held  sometime  in  December  1524,  did 

not  lead  to  the  desired  result,  the  pastors  were  told  to  persuade  the 

individual  fathers  in  private  meetings.  These  pastors  were  abused  by 

the  opponents  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  Council  suspended  further 

(41) 

discussions  "on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  anger  and  hatred." 

Zwingli  nevertheless  commented  that  most  of  the  fathers  promised  to 

keep  quiet,  and  declared  the  pastors  victorious. 

Zwingli  and  the  Council  thought  their  joint  work  of  reform 
(42) 

attacked  in  its  foundation  ,  and  the  former  therefore  wrote,  in 
December  1524,  his  Wer  Ursach  gebe  zu  Aufruhr  (Those  who  give  cause 
to  rebellion)  in  which  he  accused  the  Brethren  of  rebellion.  G-rebel 
answered  at  once  by  addressing  to  the  Council  his  Petition  of  Protest 
and  Defence ,  in  which  he  denied  any  intention  of  stirring  rebellion, 
and  asked  freedom  for  himself  and  the  Brethren  to  live  according  to 
their  beliefs  and  to  baptize  their  children  when  they  thought  it 
should  be  done.  Though  Grebel,  by  his  appeal,  hoped  to  forestall 
any  action  by  the  Council  against  the  Brethren,  he  wrote  on  December 
15,  1524,  to  Vadian:  "He,  Zwingli,  is  writing  about  sedition;  fand} 

(43) 

will  probably  hit  us.  You  will  see  that  something  will  come  of  it." 

Vadian,  who  still  thought  that  it  was  not  a  political  but  a  theological 

question,  wrote  back  on  December  28,  1524,  "The  battle  is  almost  al- 

(44) 

together  about  baptism."  For  all  that,  political  considerations 
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had  entered  what  had  been  a  purely  religious  affair. 

Convinced  that  infant  baptism  incorporated  the  children 

into  the  established  church,  and  that  the  introduction  of  adult  baptism 

meant  that  the  "rascals"  could  found  their  own  free  institution, Zwingli 

advised  the  Council  that  a  final  disputation  be  held  to  come  to  a  de- 

(45) 


finitive  decision  on  baptism.  It  took  place  in  the  town  hall  on 

January  17,  1525.  Referring  to  St,  Mark  16.16a:  "He  that  believeth 

and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  Grebel,  Manz  and  Reublin  rejected 

(46) 


infant  baptism  "as  useless  and  unblblical"  ,  but  as  was  always  the 


r  7  <47> 

case,  he  [Zwingli]  won  the  debate."  The  next  day,  the  Council 
declared,  infant  baptism  compulsory;  and  on  January  21,  1525,  the 
Bible  Schools  were  forbidden,  and  the  non-citizens,  Wilhelm  Reublin, 


„  <«)  (49) 

Ludwig  Hatzer,  Hans  Brotli  ,  and  Andreas  Castelberger  were 

ordered  to  leave  the  Canton  of  Zurich  within  eight  days. 

Realizing  that  the  tone  of  the  orders  indicated  that  the 

Council  considered  the  matter  closed,  the  Brethren  met  to  make  a 

decision,  and  then  was  born  the  first  Anabaptist  congregation.  The 

account  of  this  meeting  is  found  in  the  Geschichtbuch  der  Hutterischen 

Bruder  (Handbook  on  the  History  of  the  Hutterite  Brethren)  which  re- 


(50) 


printed  it  from  an  old  chronicle.  Bender  gives  the  following 
translation: 

"/aid  it  came  to  pass  as  they  were  together  f  that]  anxiety  came 
upon  them,  yea  pressed  upon  their  hearts.  Thereupon  they 
began  to  bow  their  knees  before  [the]  Almighty  God  in  heaven 
and  to  call  upon  Him  as  the  one  who  knows  the  [hearts]  ,  and 
they  prayed  that  He  would  grant  them  to  do  His  divine  will, 
and  that  He  would  reveal  His  mercy  unto  them.  Flesh  and  blood 
or  human  wisdom  had  not  brought  them  to  this  point,  because 
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they  well  knew  what  they  would  have  to  suffer  on  account  of 
it.  After  the  prayer,  George  of  the  House  of  Jacob  [Cajaboc  - 
Blaurock  a  former  cleric  from  Chur]  arose  and  entreated 
Conrad  Grebel  for  God’s  sake  to  baptize  him  with  the  right 
Christian  baptism  upon  the  confession  of  faith.  And  as  he 
kneeled  down  with  this  request  and  desire,  Conrad  baptized 
him,  since  at  that  time  there  was  no  minister  to  perform 
such  work.  After  this  had  taken  place,  the  others  likewise 
desired  of  George  that  he  should  baptize  them  which  also 
he  did  upon  their  request.  And  so  they  together  dedicated 
themselves  in  the  high  fear  of  God  to  the  name  of  the  iord, 
confirmed  one  another  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  and 
began  to  teach  and  to  hold  the  faith.  Therewith  was  the 
separation  from  the  world  and  its  evil  works  begun. "(51) 

This  was  something  new,  though  it  can  be  compared  with  the 

(52) 

Apostolic  congregation  of  the  Early  Christian  Church.  The  Anabaptist 
congregation  did  not  originate  from  the  act  of  an  ordained  man  but  from 
a  layman,  for  it  was  Grebel  who  administered  the  first  baptism.  The 
old  chronicle  does  not  give  the  date  when  this  congregation  was  founded, 
but  in  all  probability,  it  was  the  evening  of  January  21,  1525,  the  day 
when  Reublin,  Hatzer,  Brotli,  and  Castelberger  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  Canton. 


Very  little  is  known  about  this  first  congregation  except 

that  it  met  regularly  and  that  the  number  of  members  grew  steadily. 

However,  there  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Brethren  at  Zollikon 

(53) 

near  Zurich,  in  the  evening  of  January  25,  1525.  George  Blaurock, 
Mantz,  Brotli  and  Reublin  were  present.  Part  of  the  New  Testament  was 
read  and  discussed.  Then,  one  Hans  Bruggback  rose  from  his  seat,  con¬ 
fessed  his  sins  and  asked  the  others  to  pray  and  baptize  him.  Blaurock 
asked  him  whether  he  was  in  earnest  and  really  wanted  to  possess  the 
grace  of  being  baptized.  At  Bruggback’ s  affirmative  answer,  Manz  read 
the  question  of  The  Acts  10.47,  "Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these 
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should  not  be  baptized,  Titiich  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  we?"  Blaurock  answered,  "Nobody”.  And  then  Manz  went  to  the  kitchen, 
and  took  a  dipper  full  of  water.  While  saying:  "I  baptize  you  into  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,”  he  poured  the  water 
on  Bruggback’s  head.  Later  in  the  evening,  after  having  baptized  one 
more  member,  Blaurock  delivered  a  short  sermon  in  preparation  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  He  concluded  with  the  words,  "whoever  believes  that 
God  [Christ]  has  reconciled  him  with  his  death  and  red  blood,  come  and 
eat  with  me  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine."  All  those  present  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  those  who  did  were  expected  to 
join  the  Brotherhood. 
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Section  II 

The  Spread  of  Ana  baptism  over  Europe 
The  January  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Zurich,  aimed  at 
choking  the  movement  of  the  Swiss  Erethren,  spread  Anabaptism  over 
the  world.  The  first  to  carry  the  new  faith  into  other  regions, 

„  ,(i> 

particularly  among  the  learned  preachers,  was  Grebel.  From  January 
29,  1525,  until  the  middle  of  March  1525,  he  worked  at  Schaffhausen 
where  Brotli  and  Reublin  on  their  flight  from  Zurich  visited  him. 

Brotli  went  to  Hallau  where  he  established  a  congregation  that  same 

(2) 

spring,  while  Reublin  left  for  Wald shut  where  he,  on  April  16,  1525, 
baptized  Dr.  Balthasar  Kubmaier  and  the  greater  part  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  Grebel  had  meanwhile,  via  Zurich,  reached  St.  Gall  and  baptized 

(3) 

there  "a  large  crowd"  on  Palm  Sunday,  April  4,  1525,  Grebel  had 

(4) 

probably  passed  Zurich  to  take  part  in  a  disputation  which  took 
place  on  March  20,  1525,  between  Zwingli  and  Manz  who  was  at  that 

(5) 

time  imprisoned  at  Zurich  .  During  the  months  of  May  and  June  1525, 

Grebel  and  Manz  lived  in  Grebel’ s  house  at  Zurich,  but  tried  to  keep 

(6) 

their  presence  secret  for  the  sake  of  Manz  who  had  probably  escaped 
from  prison.  From  the  end  of  June  until  October  8,  1525,  Grebel  preach¬ 
ed  with  very  great  success  at  Gruningen  where  he  was  later  joined  by 

(7) 

Manz  and  Elaurock  when  they  returned  from  Chur  and  Appenzell 

Their  teaching  is  probably  reflected  in  the  Gruninger 

(8) 

E i ngabe  (Petition  of  Gruningen)  which  the  Anabaptists  sent  to 
the  Council  of  Zurich,  in  June  1527.  It  reads:  "Let  everyone  notice 
that  baptism  belongs  to  those  believers  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
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Son  of  God  and  separate  themselves  from  evil.”  This  shows  that  the 
Anabaptists’  chief  concern  was  to  attain  a  personal  righteousness 
by  voluntarily  following  Christ,  and  that  their  goal  was  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,  where  they  were  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  "which  are  love,  peace,  kindness,  good  will,  trust,  meekness, 
humility,  patience,  righteousness  and  truth.”  From  Grebel’s  letters  it 
is  learned,  that  the  baptismal 

"water  was  the  symbol  of  the  washing  of  repentance  and  the 
putting  off  of  sin,  the  outward  sign  of  the  decisive  entrance 
into  a  new  and  holy  life",  and  consequently  "no  worldly 
power  henceforth  was  to  be  sovereign  over  him  [the  Anabaptist] 
if  it  conflicted  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God". (9) 
"The  Lord’s  Supper  was  a  symbol  of  the  union  among  the  Brother¬ 
hood  and  signified  the  common  faith  in  the  redemption  through 
the  death  and  rose-red  blood  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  obligated 
those  who  partook  of  it  to  live  a  Christlike  life,  to  love 
God  with  all  their  [hearts]  and  their  neighbor  likewise". 

The  ceremonies  were  very  simple.  Baptism  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  at  any  time  and  at  any  place*  The  person  conducting  the 
divine  service  prepared  the  Lord’s  Supper,  pronounced  the  words  of 

consecration  over  the  elements  and  permitted  everyone  who  desired  to 

(10) 

take  his  "portion". 

The  Swiss  Brethren  were  diligent  readers  of  the  Bible , 

and  it  was  by  obedience  to  the  Scriptures  that  they  rejected  infant 

(11) 

baptism  and  the  oath  .  They  did  not  value  the  Old  Testament  as 

highly  as  the  New,  of  which  they  preferred  to  read  the  Sermon  on  the 

(12) 

Mount  .  Right  from  the  beginning  they  considered  themselves  "not 

„(13) 

Moses’  but  Christ’s  children.  Though  they  read  the  Book  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  they  did  not  go  far  into  the  question  as  to  when  those  pro- 
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phecies  were  to  be  fulfilled,”  and  were  thus  saved  from  disorder  as 

,  (14) 

at  Munster.  Love  to  their  neighbors  was  stressed  as  "the  pre¬ 
eminently  Christian  virtue”,  and  consequently  the  Brethren  were  not 

allowed  to  kill  or  to  use  violence  and  would  therefore  not  hold  pub- 
(15) 

lie  offices.  Ihey  did  not  philosophize  about  the  essence  of  sin 

and  salvation,  but  did  good  works  since  they  believed  they  were  saved 

and  not  because  they  vented  to  earn  salvation*  Dogmatic  problems  such 

as  predestination,  the  Trinity,  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ  ”aid 
(16) 

not  bother  them”.  Their  only  aim  was  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
live  a  holy  life  for  which  they  did  not  need  any  other  guidance  than 
the  written  Word  of  God  and  the  inner  word  in  the  hearts  of  the  faith¬ 
ful. 

The  Brethren  were  very  serious  with  ethical  sanctifica¬ 
tion  as  a  condition  of  receiving  baptism  and  stressed  the  personal 
responsibility  of  being  a  Christian.  Only  those  who  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  sin  and  wanted  to  do  penance,  were  to  receive 
baptism  as  a  sign  of  their  conversion  and  were  thus  incorporated 
into  fche  Congregation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Anabaptists  taught  that 
joining  the  congregation  should  be  out  of  a  free  will  and  therefore 
reproached  Zwingli  for  not  leaving  the  people  any  freedom  since  he 
drafted  them  into  the  church  by  baptizing  the  infants.  Grebe 1  said 
that  there  should  be  "freedom- and  no  compulsion”,  by  which  he  meant 
that  the  individual  was  free  from  the  supervision  of  the  established 

(17) 

church  and  independent  of  the  state  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned. 

By  teaching  this  freedom  at  Gruningen,  ”the  three  shep- 
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herds”,  Grebel,  Manz  and  Blaurock  came  into  conflict  with  the  secular 
authorities,  and  their  work  which  from  then  on  might  have  led  to  a 
great  conquest,  terminated  abruptly  on  October  8,  1525.  On  that  day 
the  three  leaders  were,  against  the  will  of  the  crowd,  arrested  by 
Magistrate  Berger  during  a  divine  service  at  Hinwill.  To  the  council 
of  Zurich,  Berger  reported  that  "it  was  a  remarkable  day  for  all." 

The  sympathy  of  the  crowd  was  encouraging  for  the  leaders  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  because  it  showed  them  that  the  common  people  responded  to 
their  teaching  of  a  radical  change  of  religious  and  social  life,  but 
for  the  authorities  it  meant  a  popular  uprising  in  favor  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  such  as  "they  had  before  never  experienced  and  would  after- 

(18) 

wards  never  witness. " 

Evidently  in  order  to  pacify  the  excited  population  of 

his  district,  Berger  advised  the  Council  of  Zurich  to  hold  a  formal 

disputation.  It  took  place  on  November  6,  7  and  8,  1525,  between 

Grebel  and  Manz  on  the  one  side  and  Zwingli,  Leo  Jud  and  Grossmann 

(19) 

on  the  other.  The  result  was  made  known  on  November  18,  1525. 

It  meant  martyrdom  for  the  Brethren  anddestruction  for  Anabaptism  in 

Switzerland.  The  non-citizens,  Ulrich  Teck  of  Wald shut,  Martin  Lingg 

of  Schaf fhausen,  and  Michael  Sattler  of  Stauffen,  were  banished  from 

the  Canton  of  Zurich;  and  Grebel,  Manz  and  Blaurock  "were  to  lie  in 

the  tower  on  a.  diet  of  water  and  bread  as  long  as  God  should  please 

(20) 

and  as  seems  good  to  my  Lords."  In  the  following  months  Dr. 
Hubmaier  and  many  other  Anabaptists  were  incarcerated  in  the  same 
prison  where  Grebel  strengthened  his  followers  by  "admonishing"  and 
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(21) 

"reading  from  the  Scriptures."  The  whole  group  was  given  a  second 

trial  and  then  was  issued  the  severe  placard  of  March  7,  1526.  It 

said  that  re  baptism  was  forbidden  and  that  those  vdio  "nevertheless 

(22) 

administered  the  sacrament  should  be  drowned."  However,  death 

(23) 

by  drowning  was  shortly  afterwards  commuted  to  banishment.  Those 
who  were  already  imprisoned  were  sentenced  to  lifelong  confinement  in 
the  tower.  This  lifelong  imprisonment  ended  on  March  21,  1526,  when  all 
the  captives  escaped  by  means  of  a  rope  through  an  unlocked  window 
while  a  lowered  drawbridge  saved  them  from  having  to  swim  across  the 
moat . 

The  fugitives  fled  in  all  directions.  Grebel  travelled  via 

Glattfelden  to  Appenzell  and  Graub unden,  where  he,  joined  by  Manz, 

preached  for  some  time,  later  he  went  to  Maienfeld  in  Oberland,  and, 

either  on  the  way  thither  or  in  the  place  itself,  he  died  of  the  plague 

(24) 

in  the  summer  of  1526. 

Manz  baptized  a  woman  at  Embrach,  in  the  Canton  of  Kyburg, 

in  April  1526,  The  following  weeks,  he  was  with  Grebel  in  Appenzell 

and  Graubunden;  in  June  he  preached  again  in  Gruningen,  and  on  October 

12,  1526  he  was  imprisoned  at  St.  Gall.  After  his  release,  Manz  went 

back  to  Gruningen  where  he  and  Blaurock  were  arrested  on  December  3, 

1526.  On  January  5,  1527,  Manz  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  drowned  in 

(25) (26) 

the  Lake  of  Zurich  that  same  afternoon  at  three  o’clock.  The 

Council  of  the  Canton  of  Schwyz  had  not  shown  so  much  patience^for  it 

burned  to  death  the  influential  preacher  of  St.  Gall,  Eberli  Bolt,  on 
(27) 


May  29,  1525. 
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These  severe  sentences  were  the  sign  for  the  Swiss  Brethren 

to  leave  the  country.  And  though  many  of  the  Anabaptists  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  inquisitors,  others  went  preaching,  baptizing,  ordaining 

elders,  through  Geneva,  Northern  Italy,  and  Tyrol  to  Moravia.  In  the 

latter  country  they  lived  in  relative  peace  until  1622,  when  they  had 

to  choose  between  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  banishment.  They 

chose  the  latter,  and  went  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  encounter 

(28) 

further  suf faring®  Some  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  crossed  the  Jura  and 

went  to  North-eastern  France  where  Strassburg  and  Colmar  became  centres 
of  their  activity. 

The  greater  part  of  the  refugees,  however,  went  to  South 

Germany,  where  the  ground  had  been  prepared  by  the  social  unrest  which 

still  smouldered  on  after  the  Peasants*  War  of  1525.  Moreover,  there 

wrere  many  Germans  who  after  the  break  with  Rome  did  not  wrant  to  join 

a  newly  established  church  in  which  was  preached  "nothing  but  grace 
(29) 

and  faith".  Especially  Dr.  Balthasar  Hubmaier  made  thousands  of 

disciples;  in  fact,  in  1527,  Augsburg  had  an  Anabaptist  congregation 

(30) 

of  a  thousand  members. 

Hubmaier’s  moat  important  disciple  was  Hans  Denck.  This 

"independent  and  influential  thinker  among  the  [German]  Reformers" 

became  "a  forceful  and  original  exponent  of  the  Religion  of  the 
(31) 

Spirit".  Denck  was  soon  the  leader  of  a  great  religious  party 
which  was  equally  opposed  to  "the  Old  Catholicism  and  the  New  Pro¬ 
testantism".  His  words  and  writings  were  the  inspiration  of  thousands 
of  Germans  in  whom  he  awakened  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  un- 
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selfishness*  Denck,  the  "Apostle  of  Reality  as  became  a  Humanist", 

taught  the  German  dissenters  that  the  grave  moral  disorder  in  Germany 

was  caused  by  Luther’s  preaching  of  the  "absolute  uselessness  of  good 

(32) 

works  for  salvation,"  over  against  which  he  placed  The  Acts  26.20B, 
"that  they  should  repent  and  tuna  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repent¬ 
ance". 

Of  great  importance  was  Luther’s  attitude  towards  the 
(33) 

dissenters.  In  1522,  he  said  that  he  did  not  want  t©  persecute  here¬ 
tics,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  Peasants’  War,  he,  too,  moved 
towards  taking  sterner  measures*  In  1526,  he  was  optimistic  enougi  to 
think  that  he  could  win  the  newly  arrived  Anabaptists  over  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  by  compelling  them  to  attend  the  divine  services.  However  he  had 
given  the  princes  much  influence  in  the  church  and  it  was  they  that 
pressed  for  action.  In  the  fall  of  1527,  he  still  disapproved  of  tortur¬ 
ing  and  killing  the  Anabaptists  who,  according  to  him,  would  find  their 
punishment  in  hell  anyway*  His  advice  of  1528  was:  "Do  not  kill  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  but  chase  them  out  of  the  country"*  However,  their  activities 
increased  and,  in  1530,  Luther  was  ready  to  give  the  authorities  permis¬ 
sion  "to  send  those  fellows  to  Maister  Hans"  (the  hangman),  and  in  1531 

he  wrote  "Mihi  placet"  [i  agree]  under  Melanchton’s  advice  to  apply 

(34) 

capital  punishment. 

The  Anabaptists  were  accused  of  sectarianism,  of  banding 
together,  of  disobeying  the  authorities  by  not  attending  the  Lutheran 
divine  services,  and  of  having  caused  the  Baasants*  War  of  1525.  The 
last  charge  was  nottrue.  Grebel’s  letter  of  September  5,  1524  shows 
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clearly  that  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  did  not  sympathize  with  Munzer’s 

teaching  of  rebellion*  Moreover ,  Swiss  history  does  not  show  any 

instance  of  Anabaptists  practising  or  teaching  violence*  The  legend 

that  Grebel  and  the  Zurich  Brethren  had  visited  Munzer  made  Luther 

believe  in  their  guilt*  Bender,  however,  has  proved  the  falsity  of 
(35)  (35  a) 

the  story  broadcast  by  imllinger  in  1560* 

The  consequences  of  Luther’s  changed  attitude  were  fear¬ 
ful.  Thousands  of  Anabaptists  were  executed  or  murdered  without  trial. 

(36) 

"Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  equalled  each  other  in  cruelty.” 

Anabaptism  was  almost  wiped  out  in  Thuringia ,^the  Harz,  and  in  the 

Rhineland*  Only  a  few  places  along  the  Baltic  and  the  border  of  the 

Netherlands  remained  somewhat  safe  for  the  Anabaptists.  In  the  county 

of  East  Friesland,  Westphalia  and  the  dukedom  of  Julich  was  still  felt 

(37)(38)(39) 

the  influence  of  Geert  G&roote  and  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life. 

Iforeover,  the  ruling  princes  of  these  states  sympathized  with  Protestant¬ 
ism,  because  it  helped  them  to  defend  their  territories  against  the 
aggression  of  Charles  7.  It  was  especially  at  Emden,  in  East  Friesland, 
that  the  Anabaptist  Melchior  Hoffmann  established  a  strong  congregation 
and,  in  1530,  sent  some  of  his  followers  to  the  Netherlands  where  they 
soon  made  many  disciples. 


(1)  Bender,  op.cit.,  p.  149, 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  147. 


(3)  Ibid.,  p.  143 
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(4)  Zypp,  op.clt..  p.  13. 

(5)  Bender,  op.clt. .  p.  142. 

(6)  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

(7)  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

(8)  Ibid.,  p.  159. 

(9)  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

(10)  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

(11)  Zypp,  op.clt.,  p.  14. 

(12)  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

(13)  Kohler,  op.clt.,  Vol.  II,  p.  24. 

(14)  Zypp, op.clt. ,  p.  18. 

(15)  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

(16)  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

(17)  Ibid. ,  p.  15. 

(18)  Bender,  op0  clt.,  p.  153. 

(1.9)  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

(20)  Ibid.,  p.  155. 

(21)  Ibid. ,  p.  159. 

(22)  Ibid.,  p.  p.  160. 

(23)  Zypp,  op.  clt.,  p.  14. 

(24)  Bender,  op.clt..  p.  161. 

(25)  Ibid. ,  p.  160. 

(26)  Zypp,  op.clt.,  p.  14. 

(27)  Bender,  op.clt.,  p.  144. 


(28)  Zypp,  op.clt.,  p.  19 
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(29)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  12. 

(30)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p.  21. 

a 

(31)  Coutts,  op.cit.,  p.  7  . 

(32)  Ibid.,  p.  7b. 

(33)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p.  21. 

(34)  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

(35)  Bender,  op.cit.,  pp.  112-119.  (35  a)  aypg.op.oit.  .P«255« 

(36)  foible r,  op.cit. ,  7ol.  I,  p.  20. 

(37)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p.  20. 

(38)  Geert  Groote  and  Floris  Radewynszoon  established  their 
first  "Fraterhuis"  -  brother  house,  in  1381,  at  Deventer 
the  important  Hanse  city  on  the  Ysel.  A  letter,  dated 
December  31,  1538,  and  written  by  the  council  of  Deventer 
reads  that  each  year  about  1500  vehicles  entered  the  city 
to  bring  merchandise  from  Twenthe,  Munster,  Badeworne, 
Osnabrugge,  Hessen,  Myssen,  Doerningen,  Thuringia,  Saxonia 
and  Cologne.  (A.F.  Mellink.  "De  Tfederdopers  in  de  Noordelyke 
Nederlanden. "  pp.  4  and  5. 

(39)  "At  Munster  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  founded  a 
houee  as  early  as  the  year  1400  ...  Munster  in  the 
fifteenth  century  became  the  great  gate -way  through 
which  the  religious  and  educational  reforms  of  Groote* s 
followers  entered  Germany,  passing  Almelo,  Frenswegen, 
Schuttorf ,  and  Coesveld  to  Munster,  and  beyond,  to 
Rostock,  Hildesheim,  Magdeburg,  and  even  to  Cologne 
and  the  Upper  Rhine  Valley."  jiyma  The  Chr i s t  i an 

Kenaissance ,p.I32. 
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Section  III 

Tlie  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands  before  1530 
After  entering  the  Netherlands  in  1530,  Anabaptism  spread 
so  fast  and  after  a  few  years  of  "gi sting"  **  fermentation  -  assumed 

U) 

such  a  strong  "national  character",  that  it  is  of  importance  to 
study  the  points  of  eontact  between  Anabaptism  and  the  religious  life 
of  the  native  population* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  one  Dutch  "ind©~ 

(2) 

pendent  thinker"  after  another  had  attacked  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  on  one  or  more  grounds*  A  few  names  will  suffice.  John  of  Ruys- 

broeck,  1293  •  1381,  by  means  of  his  writings  In  the  vernacular,  imbued 

many  people  with  his  spirit  of  mysticism*  His  disciple,  the  layman  Geert 
(3) 

Groote  ,  1340  -  1384,  became  a  preacher  of  penance*  Together  with 

Floris  Rade^ynszoon,  also  a  layman,  he  socialized  Ruysbroeck*s  gospel 

and  founded  the  Fellowship  of  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life*  These 

Brethren  set  themselves  the  task  of  reforming  the  religious  and  moral 

(4) 

life  of  the  common  people.  In  their  schools,  they  taught  the  sons 

of  the  richer  citizens  and  thvjs  had  a  great  influence  on  the  following 
(5)(6) 

generations.  One  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  circle  of  the 

Brethren  at  Windesheim  was  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1380  -  1471*  His  book,  the 
Imitation  of  Christ  t  which  taught  humility,  self restraint  and  solitude, 
became  the  best  seller  of  its  time. 

Thomas  a  Kempis* s  disciple,  Johan  Weasel  Gansfort,  the  so- 
called  Lax  Mundl,  went  further  than  his  famous  teacher,  and  questioned 
confession,  excommunication,  transubstantlation,  indulgences,  worship 
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of  the  saints,  and  the  use  of  the  rosary.  He  was  persecuted,  but  escaped 
to  Groningen  where  his  friend  William  Frederic,  the  humanist,  was  pastor 
of  the  St.  Martini  Church.  Moreover,  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  David  of 
Burgundy,  protected  him  until  his  death  in  1489.  One  of  Gansfort’s 
disciples,  Rudolf  Agricola,  1442  -  1485,  attacked  the  Mass,  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  doctrine  of  good  works.  These  two  men  had  many 
admirers  among  the  priests  and  teachers  at  the  convent-schools  of  Gro¬ 
ningen,  Aduard,  Zwolle  and  Deventer.  These  teachers  taught  the  new 
generation  to  think  and  to  criticize  the  church  and  its  traditions. 

"The  ground  in  the  north  of  the  Northern  Netherlands  was  f  thus]  prepar¬ 

es 

ed  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  great  Reformation.” 

The  Brethren  of  less  fame  than  those  mentioned,  went  among 

the  common  people  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  spread  the  principles  of 

their  leaders.  A  few  of  these  principles  should  be  mentioned,  because 

(8) 

they  were  later  also  taught  by  the  Dutch  Anabaptists.  Floris  Rade- 

it 

wynszoon  condemned  the  oath,  and  said  that  bloodshed  was  unchristian. 

He  taught  therefore  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  hold  a  public  office. 

Jan  ter  Poorten,  sheriff  at  Deventer,  had  to  ire  sign  his  office  before 

he  was  admitted  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life.  A 

noble  lady  was  refused  permission  to  Join  the  Sisterhood  of  Common  Life 

(9) 

because  she  sprang  from  a  "family  of  murderers." 

Very  seldom  did  the  Brethren  preach  in  public,  but  on 

Sundays,  when  the  church  services  were  over,  they  gathered  those 

(10) 

interested  in  religion  together  at  a  house  of  a  friend.  A  chapter 

(11) 

from  the  Bible  was  read  "of  course  in  Dutch"  and  discussed.  In 
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these  "conventicles”,  they  did  not  deliver  a  sermon  but  gave  a  "simple 
admonition"  to  waken  the  people  to  obey  God  and  to  follow  Christ,  as 
later  the  Anabaptists  did.  "The  influence  thus  exerted  upon  the  common 

\  •  x  (12) 

people  by  the  Brethren,  is  incalculable."  This  makes  it  understand¬ 
able  that  foreigners  who  visited  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  the 

Middle  Ages  were  often  struck  by  the  earnestness  and  general  piety 
(13) 

among  the  people. 

Furthermore,  there  was  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
(13a) 

Humanist?,  such  as  MurmeHiusMthe  great  pedagogue,  Hinne  Rode,  the 

rector  at  Utrecht;  and  Cornells  Hoen,  the  lawyer-theologian  at  The 
(14) 

Hague.  The  latter  tried  to  convince  lather,  in  1521,  that  the 

words  "hoc  est"  in  the  Latin  Bible  very  often  meant  "this  signifies" 

instead  of  "this  is",  so  that  Jesus* words  "this  is  my  body"  St.  Luke 

(15) 

22.19,  ouggit  to  be  understood  as  "this  signifies  my  body  "  , which 

the  Anabaptists  later  also  taught.  These  humanists  gathered  around  the 

bishop  of  Utrecht,  David  of  Burgundy  whose  "court  was  the  nursery  of 

(16) 

many  scholars  in  theology,  philosophy  and  history." 

Unlike  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life,  very  few  humanists 

have  been  leaders  of  the  lower  classes,  because  they  moved  in  a  circle 

of  like-minded  men  and  very  seldom  came  into  direct  contact  with  the 

common  man.  Moreover,  the  latter  as  a  rule  did  not  understand  Latin 

(17) 

and  cared  very  little  for  the  revival  of  classical  culture.  Yet, 
the  humanists  influenced  the  lower  classes,  since  there  were  monks 
and  priests,  like  the  first  martyrs,  who  could  read  Latin,  and  it  was 
they  who  conveyed  the  teachings  of  the  humanists  to  the  common  people. 
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iiesid.es  this, some  humanists  wrote  in  the  vernacular, for 

(18) 

instance  Cnapheus,the  rector  at  ihe  Hague. 

It  has  too  often  been  forgotten, that  the  Hutch 
humanistic  circle  was  not  only  classical, but  also  ohristian. 
vvhen  Luther  in  1621  rejected,  noen's  opinion  about  the  Bucharist, 
the  j-Utch  humanists  went  their  own  way  and  became  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  “nationale  gereformeerde  richting'1  (national 

reformed [ualvinistiel  school) , of  which  Anastasius  veluanus  later 
L  J  (19) 

was  one  of  the  noblest  representatives.  At  that  time, the 

humanistic  influence  was  felt  among  the  higher  classes, and  the 

richer  businessmen, especially  the  publishers  and  printers.lt 

was  the  latter  who  published  only  those  boohs  of  Luther's  with 

which  they  agreed.and  who  annotated  Luther's  Bible  according  to 

(  20) 

their  own  ideas.  However, when  the  persecution  set  in  after 

(  210 

1622, many  humanists  left  the  Netherlands,  for  instance  the 

(  22) 

well-known  nrasmus  and  Listrius  ,who  had  for  six  years  been 

rector  of  the  school  of  the  .brethren  of  common  Life  at  Zwolle. 

ihe  greatest  and  most  influential  humanist, at  least 

as  far  as  the  anabaptists  are  concerned, was  Besiderius  Hrasmus, 

who  had  received  his  training  from  the  brethren  at  Beventer. 

’’His  first  devotional  work. ihe  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Knight. 

perfectly  sets  forth  his  program  of  spiritual, as  opposed  to, formal 

Christianity", and  in  his  "The  Praise  uf  Holly. Erasmus  mildly  re- 

(  23) 

bukes  the  foibles  of  men",  io  follw  up  his  creek  new  lest ament 

(  24) 

of  the  year  1516  ,Brasmus  published  in  1518  his 


oolloquy  on  the  New  lestament  ,  in  which 
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he  gave  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  founda- 

(25) 

tion  of  religious  doctrine  and  ethics,, 

Erasmus  taught  many  ideas  which  are  also  found  with  the 

Anabaptists#  For  instance,  he  said  that  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  coming 

into  this  world  was  to  gather  together  men  and  women  who  would  despise 

worldly  things  and  seek  heavenly  ones  according  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
(26) 

Mount,  These  Christians  would  not  take  an  oath  or  seek  revenge,  but 
would  live  a  communal  life  as  a  brotherhood  of  saints.  Ilk©  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  Erasmus  protested  against  dogmatic  subtleties.  In  1521,  he 

wrote:  "It  would  be  better  for  us  if  we  thought  less  about  dogma  and 

(27) 

more  about  the  Gospel"  *  This  community  of  ideas  rests  mostly  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  religious  milieu  in  the  Netherlands  from  ^feich 

(28) 

Erasmus  sprang  and  in  which  the  Anabaptists  found  such  a  fertile  soil. 
Erasmus  had,  at  first,  little  influence  on  the  common  man,  since  only 
three  of  his  works  were  translated  into  the  vernacular  before  1530, 
but  after  that  date  one  translation  followed  another.  The  travelling 
merchant  sold  his  books  and  the  people  responded  to  his  teachings 

(29) 

"Then  we  see  that  Erasmus  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Anabaptists." 

The  Humanists  and  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life  had  such 
influence  on  the  Dutch  that  official  Lutheranism  could  hardly  find  a 
foothold.  This  statement  needs  explanation  because  the  facts  seem  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

The  centre  of  the  so-called  Lutheran  activity  was  Antwerp 
with  its  German  trade,  its  Augustine  monastery  and  its  influential 
group  of  rich  Marranos,  Portugese  Jews,  who  supported  the  Reformation 
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(30) 

with  their  money,  so  that  Luther’s  books  could  be  printed.  That 
many  of  these  books  were  sold,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  burned  stacks  of  them  at  Louvain  in  1519,  at  Antwerp  in  1521  and 

(31) 

1522,  at  Ghent,  Utrecht  and  Amersfoort  in  1521.  According  to 

Charles  V’s  first  "plakaat"  [  placard J  issued  in  1522,  the  greater  part 

(32) 

of  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  was  infected  with  heresy. 

The  first  martyrs,  Henry  Voes  and  John  Esch,  were  burned 

(33) 

in  1523.  They  had  been  monks  in  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Antwerp, 

and  since  Luther  had  belonged  to  the  same  monastic  order,  the  said 

(34) 


monastery  was  leveled  to  the  ground.  Erasmus  wrote  in  1523  that  the 

greater  number  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Sealand  and 

(35) 


Flanders  knew  Luther's  doctrine.  Many  Dutch  students  went  to  Wit- 

136) 

tenberg  for  their  theological  training.  Moreover,  the  official 

(37) 

papers  of  those  years  very  often  speak  of  "Luthery." 

These  facts  taken  together,  easily  lead  to  the  conclusion, 

that  Luther’s  influence  in  the  Netherlands  was  great,  and  that  the 

Sacramentarians  were  Lutherans,  However,  it  remains  an  astonishing 

fact  that  only  in  Antwerp  -  and  nowhere  else  in  the  Netherlands  - 

"slowly  grew  up"  a  Lutheran  congregation,  the  members  of  which  were  for 

(38) 


the  most  part  German  or  of  German  origin.  The  explanation  is  found 
in  the  following  facts. 

Except  the  doctrines  of  consubstantiation  and  justification 
by  faith  only,  Luther  did  not  teach  very  much  that  had  not  already  been 
taught  in  the  Netherlands  for  years.  In  1521,  Hinne  Rode  and  Cornells 
Hoen  drew  Luther’s  attention  to  the  writings  of  Johan  Weasel  Gansfort. 
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When  he  "with  growing  astonishment"  studied  them,  Luther  said,  "If 

I  had  earlier  read  these  books,  my  enemies  might  think,  that  Martin 

(39) (40 ) 

had  borrowed  everything  from  Wessel."  Luther  rejected  Hoen’s 

opinion  about  the  Eucharist  and  the  Dutch  did  not  accept  consubstantia- 
tion.  Even  the  so-called  Lutheran  circle  at  Antwerp  did  not  uncondi¬ 
tionally  accept  this  dogma*  The  first  martyrs,  Henry  Voes  and  John 

Eseh,  confessed  to  their  inquisitors  that  they  recognized  Hoen’s 

(41) 

opinion  about  the  Eucharist  and  not  Luther’s.  The  Roman  Catholic 

priest  at  Woerden  in  Holland,  Jan  de  Bakker,  was  burned  at  the  stake 

at  The  Hague  in  1525.  He  had  received  the  greater  part  of  his  training 

(42) 

from  Hinne  Rode,  rector  at  Utrecht,  the  friend  of  Cornelia  Hoen. 

Consubstantiation,  however,  was  not  the  only  reason  why 

there  were  so  few  Lutherans  in  the  Netherlands  in  those  days.  The 

common  man,  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life,  to 

imitate  Christ  and  to  do  good  works,  could  not  accept  Luther’s  "clear- 

(43) 

cut  do@na  of  Justification  by  faith  only."  One  of  the  Gorcum  martyrs 

executed  in  1527,  Johannes  van  Oosterwyk,  had  been  a  "kloo sterling", 

(44) 

a  member  of  the  Winde  sheirn  circle  of  the  Brethren  of  Common  Life. 

These  monks  and  priests  who  sacrified  their  life  for  "the 
(45) 

old  faith"  and  not  for  Luther,  must  have  read  Luther’s  writings 
which  "were  being  surreptitiously  circulated  throughout  the  Dutch 
monasteries  and  among  the  Dutch  priests  in  spite  of  every  effort  on 

(46) 

the  part  of  the  higher  state  and  church  authorities  to  suppress  them." 

(47) 

Unless  these  writings  were  in  Iatin  or  German,  it  must  have  been 
those  which  had  been  secretly  printed  at  Antwerp.  It  is  a  remarkable 
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(52) (53) 

than  twenty-four  of  the  New  Testament  or  parts  of  it.  The 

Anabaptists  gratefully  availed  themselves  of  Luther’s  labor  as  far 

(54) 

as  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  concerned. 


Though  the  official  papers  very  often  speak  of  "Luthery", 

(55) 

which  is  no  more  than  a  general  term  for  all  sorts  of  heterodoxy 
(56)  Qfj 

,  the  facts  prove  that  the  Nfetherland1  did  not  accept  Luther,  the 

A 

dogmatist,  but  only  Luther,  the  reformer,  who  freed  them  from  the 

shackles  of  Rome,  They  honored  him  as  the  hero  whose  example  they 

(57) 

followed,  but  "Luther’s  influence  did  not  go  further."  This 

(58) 


statement  is  supported  by  Van  Buuren  and  Landwehr  who  say  com¬ 
paratively  very  little  about  Lutheranism  in  the  Netherlands  during 
(59) 


the  16th  century.  The  Dutch  who  broke  with  Rome,  maintained  their 

(60)  that  they  owed  anything  to  the  former  and  were  soon 
independence  from  Luther.  They  already  denied'Ho  forget  their 

A 

indebtedness  to  the  latter.  The  Dutch  students  who  first  went  to 

Wittenberg  for  their  training  in  theology,  later  went  to  Geneva  whence 

they  returned  to  throw  themselves  in  the  maelstrom  of  ideas  and  to 

steer  the  Dutch  nation,  after  the  year  1540,  into  Calvinistic  channels. 

Many  of  these  ideas  had  been  born  out  of  the  soul  of  the 

Dutch  nation  and  had  been  expressed  in  its  literature,  prose  as  well 
(61) 

as  poetry.  Dutch  literature,  especially  drama,  was  until  1580 

dominated  by  the  "Rederykers",  who  were  in  almost  every  city  organized 

(62) 

in  "Earners"  or  Guilds  of  Rhetoric.  The  origin  of  these  guilds  is 
found  in  the  medieval  church.  At  first,  they  were  clubs  or  fraternities 
which  under  the  supervision  of  priests,  tried  to  promote  the  lustre  of 
the  cult.  The  performance  of  edifying  plays  soon  became  the  main  object. 
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The  individual  slowly  gave  way  to  the  group,  and  the  fraternities  gra¬ 
dually  transformed  themselves  into  guilds  of  rhetoric*  Especially  when 
literature,  and  consequently  the  guilds,  came  under  the  influence  of 
the  Burgundian  court,  the  competitions  or  "landjuweelen"  of  the  guilds 
became  splendid  popular  amusements*  The  Rederykers  were  at  first  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government  but  after  1515  they  lost  that  support  because 

(63) 

"under  the  influence  of  Erasmus’  biblical  humanism”  they  openly, 

on  the  stage  or  in  their  pageants^eriticized  the  evils  of  the  state 

and  the  abuses  in  the  church.  At  Amsterdam,  in  1530,  the  performers  of 

a  pageant,  ”in  contempt  of  religion,”  dressed  like  monks,  and  heaped 

scorn  upon  the  clergy  "who  lived  like  pigs,  and  preyed  upon  the  people 
(64) (65) 

like  vultures.”  At  their  meetings,  the  Rederykers  read  the 

new  books,  discussed  the  ideas,  and  dramatized  "the  burning  questions 

of  the  time.”  Growing  steadily  bolder,  they  performed  at  their  land- 

juweel  at  Ghent,  in  1539,  the  play  What  is  man’s  only  comfort  in  life 

and  death.  When  shortly  afterwards,  a  riot  broke  out  at  Ghent,  Charles 

(66) 

V  forbade  the  reenactment  of  the  play  in  1540,  thus  acknowledging 

the  facts  that  "these  Rederykers  were  the  bearers  of  new  ideas  and  that 

(67) 

they  had  great  influence  on  the  spiritual  development  of  our  nation." 

The  work  of  all  these  men,  Rederykers,  Humanists,  and 

Brethren  of  Common  Life,  had  prepared  the  Dutch  to  receive  the  seed  of 

the  Reformation.  Dr.  Kuhler  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  "the  Reformation 

(68) 

in  the  Netherlands  was  born  out  of  the  soul  of  its  own  nation.” 

In  the  14th  and  15th  century,  it  was  the  Mystics  who  drew  large  crowds, 
but  under  the  influence  of  "£ Johan]  Weasel  Gansfort,  Hoen,  Zwingli  and 
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(69)  (70) 

others  "sprang  up  the  Sacramentarlans.  They  were  given  that 

name  because  they  rejected  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
(71) 

Church,  and  accepted  Hoen's  symbolic  conception  of  the  Eucha- 
(78) 

rist."  Dr,  Kuhler  prefers  to  callsthem  "Evangelicals"  as  Menno 

(73) 

Simons  was  named  an  Evangelical  priest.  These  Sacramentarlans 

were  vei y  numerous  in  the  Netherlands.  In  fact,  Sacramentarianlsm 

put  its  Stamp  on  the  Ref oraation  in  the  Netherlands  until  1531  when 
,  (74) 

Anabaptiaa  took  over.  Especially  in  th©  period  between  1519  and 

1531,  many  Sacramentarlans,  men  as  well  a3  women  mocked  at  the  host 

(75) 

or  behaved  disrespectfully  during  processions.  For  instance,  Jan 

van  Batenburg  disturbed  a  procession  on  Ascension  day,  at  Delft,  in 

(76) 

1588,  and  shouted  to  the  crowd  "You  are  on  the  wrong  track."  The 

(77) 

martyrs  before  1530  belonged  to  these  Sacramentarlans.  On©  of 

them,  the  widow  Weynken  Claesd,  was  kept  in  prison  for  six  months 

and  then  burned  at  the  stake.  Quotations  from  the  dialogue  between 

her  and  the  inquisitor  show  what  the  people  thought  of  the  sacraments 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  sacrament  of  Mass?  I  think  that 
your  sacrament  is  bread,  nay  flour.  You  take  it  for  your 
God,  and  I  say  that  it  is  your  devil.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
extreme  unction?  Oil  is  good  for  boots  and  on  lettuce.  Do  you 
want  to  communicate  before  you  die?  What  kind  of  God  would 
you  give  me?  One  which  decays?  One  which  I  can  buy  for  a 
penny?  I  know  of  no  other  mediator  than  Jesus  Christ. "(78) 

Many  Sacramentarlans,  for  instance  Jan  van  Batenburg,  later  Joined 

the  Anabaptist  Brotherhood  under  the  influence  of  the  enthusiastic 

preacher  Melchior  Hoffmann  and  the  elders  ordained  by  him. 
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a  native  of  Koermond, continued  the  work  of 
educational  reforra.He  had  studied  at  Deventer 
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common  Life), and  in  1500  we  find  him  teaching 
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(74)  Mellink,  op.cit.,  pp.  325  -  344. 

(75)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p.  29. 

(76)  Kuhler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  197. 

(77)  Geeraerdt  firant,  the  author  of  Hlstorle  der  Reformatie,  1671, 
was  wrong  when  he  gave  the  impression  that  there  was  a  vacume 
in  the  development  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands  in 
the  period  between  1525  and  1566.  And  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  many  historians  followed  his  footsteps.  Mellink,  op.cit., 
pp.  325  and  326. 

(78)  Zypp.  op.cit..  p.  29. 
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Section  IV 

(1) (2 ) 

Melchior  Hoffmann,  the  Father  of  Dutch  Anabaptism 
Melchior  Hoffmann,  a  furrier  by  trade,  was  born  at  Hall 
in  Schwabia .  He  ”wa3  an  ignorant  man  so  far  as  worldly  wisdom  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  exceptionally  well  read  in  the  Bible,  stressing  especially 

(3) 

the  prophetic  books.”  He  probably  read  lather’s  works  and  began  in 
1523  to  preach  at  Wolmar  in  Livonia*  He  proved  to  be  an  eloquent  preach¬ 
er,  and  the  common  people  flocked  to  hear  him*  However,  when  Hoffmann 
destroyed  images  and  monasteries,  he  was  banished.  He  then  started  on 
his  wanderings  of  which  very  few  data  are  known*  He  first  preached  in 

Sweden,  but  later  fled  to  Wittenberg*  Here  he  studied  for  the  ministry 

(4) 

until  Luther  advised  him  to  take  up  his  old  trade  again*  Hoffmann, 

the  preacher  without  training  or  ordination,  left  Southern  Germany  and 

travelled,  preaching  along  his  way,  through  Holstein,  East  Friesland, 

and  probably  Switzerland.  This  self-appointed  itinerant  missionary,  ”who 

had  turned  away  from  Luther,  who  disagreed  with  Carlstadt  and  Zwingli, 

found  at  last  a  spiritual  home  in  the  Anabaptist  congregation  at  Strass- 
(5) 

burg* 

Hoffmann  was  baptized  in  1530  and  at  once  began  enthusiast¬ 
ically  to  proclaim  his  newly  adopted  faith.  However,  he  was  soon  compell¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  city  of  Strassburg*  Preaching  where  he  found  an  opportun¬ 
ity,  he  travelled  back  to  Emden,  the  seaport  of  East  Friesland,  whither 
many  Sacramentarians  had  fled  since  Charles  V  in  1521  had  issued  his  first 
edict  against  "Luthery”*  Among  these  Protestant  refugees,  Hoffmann  found 
a  fertile  field  for  his  Chillastic  Anabaptist  ideas.  ”At  one  time  he 
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baptized  three  hundred  [  people]  in  the  great  minster  in  Emden,  so  it 

(6)  J 

is  said."  It  is  probably  here,  too,  that  he  published  his  many  writings 
in  which  "together  with  much  that  was  sound  in  doctrine  and  in  keeping 
with  the  beliefs  of  the  Swiss  Anabaptists,  Hoffmann  advocated  certain 
dangerous  theories  full  of  dynamite  for  those  troubled  times,  namely, 

(7) 

his  militant  millenar%nism,  and  his  prophecy  of  an  early  end  of  things.” 

Anabaptism  seems  for  a  time  to  have  had  a  purifying  influ¬ 
ence  on  Hoffmann,  because  "among  his  many  writings  with  their  confused 

and  disturbing  contents  are  at  least  two  which  show  clearness  and  quiet- 
(3) 

ness  of  thought."  In  1530,  he  published  The  Ordinance  of  God,  in  which 
he  elaborated  his  idea  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  believer*  In 
consequence  of  this:  "The  (  Dutch)  Anabaptists  called  themselves  Bond- 
genoten  -  (Covenanters),  because  they  testified  that  after  their  conver¬ 
sion  they  had  made  a  covenant  with  God  which  meant  that  they  should  serve 

(9) 

Him  in  a  holy  life."  In  his  Explanation  of  the  imprisoned  and  the  free 

will,  probably  published  early  in  1531,  Hoffmann  taught  that  man  was  free 

to  choose  whether  he  wanted  to  enter  into  heaven  or  not.  Those  who  chose 

for  God,  received  baptism  as  tbs  sign  of  the  covenant  and  became  brides 

(10) 

of  Christ.  These  many  brides  founed  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  on 
earth. 

"In  order  to  become  a  bride,  man  needed  a  Savior  who  was  the 
absolute  3on  of  God,  and  Hoffmann  taught  therefore  that  Christ 
had  not  accepted  anything  from  Mary,  not  even  flesh  and  blood. "(11) 

He  also  said  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bridegroom,  in  the  Eucharist  came  to 

each  bride  to  give  her  the  bread  as  a  token  of  his  love  as  an  earthly 

bridegroom  gave  his  bride  a  ring.  The  relation  between  the  soul  and 
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Christ  again  depended  on  the  personal  religious  life  of  man.  It  would 

be  "Zy  in  Hem,  ende  Hy  in  haar"  -  (It  [the  soul]  in  Him,  and  He  in  it). 

The  bride  had  to  live  a  life  of  obedience  and  self-denial,  and  later 

"naked  and  stripped  of  everything  enter  into  the  Bridegroom* s  bed,  the 

(12) 

true  Realm  of  God"  .  These  greatly  misunderstood  words  led  in  1535 

to  the  absurd  deeds  of  the  nudists  at  Amsterdam.  However,  not  only  for 

this  nudism,  but  Hoffmann  is  also  responsible  for  all  the  misconduct  of 

(13) 

the  Anabaptists  in  the  years  1534  and  1535.  "No  good  intention  could 

prevent  that  f Hoffmann  *s  teaching]  prepared  a  gory  tragedy  in  the  Nether- 

(14)  J 

lands." 

Hoffmann  was  soon  banished  from  the  city  of  Emden,  but 
before  leaving,  he  baptized  and  ordained  as  elder,  Jan  Volkerts  Trip- 
maker,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Hoorn, north  of  Amsterdam.  The  latter  bap¬ 
tized  and  ordained  Sicke  Frederiks  Snyder,  who  was  born  at  Leeuwarden  in 
Friesland.  Both  men  also  had  to  leave  Emden  and  went  back  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Tripmaker  settled,  in  November  1530,  at  Amsterdam,  "a  hot-bed  of 

(15) 

heresy,"  where  sheriff  Jan  Hubrechts  protected  citizens  and  strangers 

against  the  inquisitors.  Sicke  Frederiks  Snyder  arrived  about  the  same 

time  in  leeuwarden  and  "quietly"  began  to  preach  his  gospel.  However, 

the  Frisian  authorities  were  not  as  tolerant  as  those  at  Amsterdam.  They 

imprisoned  Si  eke,  and  on  his  confession  that  he  "had  renewed  his  bap- 

(16)  (17) 

tism,"  they  beheaded  him  on  March  20,  1531.  It  should  be  noted 

that  the  execution  of  this  "pious  hero"  later  induced  Menno  Simons, 

the  future  leader  of  the  Anabaptists, to  examine  whether  infant  baptism 

was  in  accordance  with  Holy  Writ  or  not,  though  he  had  for  some  time 
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(18) 

already  known  about  adult  baptism. 

In  the  course  of  1531,  Hoffmann  himself  arrived  in  the 

Netherlands  and  visited  Amsterdam  where  he  baptized  some  fifty  persons. 

However,  very  little  is  known  about  what  he  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

the  time  that  Anabaptism  "silently"  spread  over  the  Netherlands  is 

(19) 

hidden  in  darkness.  Anabaptism  was  a  popular  movement  which  ir«* 
risfcstibly  attracted  numerous  persons  who  were  not  too  firmly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Judge  Van  Assendelft  complained  that 

it  was  a  dangerous  epidemic  which  infeeted  especially  many  simple 

(20) 

folks.  3ypp  says  that 

"it  was  a  baffling  mystery  that  hardly  can  be  explained.  Mass- 
suggestion  certainly  played  a  part.  Economic  factors  also  came 
in  because  the  poverty  and  unemployment  were  very  great  in 
those  years.  Truly  there  was  something  of  an  epidemic  in  this 
movement  as  there  is  in  all  Revivals. "(21) 

That  the  new  faith  spread  fast  can  be  concluded  from  facts  of  a  later 
date.  By  1534,  there  were  congregations  in  the  big  cities,  especially 
Groningefy  Deventer,  Haarlem,  Leeuwarden,  Amsterdam  and  in  many  smaller 
places.  This  shows  that  Anabaptism  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  Netherlands  but  especially  in  Friesland  and  the  densely  po¬ 
pulated  province  of  Holland.  Indeed,  Amsterdam  had  in  1534  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  5000  members.  That  same  year,  the  States  of  Holland  complained 

to  the  regent  of  Charles  V,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  that  two  thirds  of  the 

(22) 

population  of  Mbnnikendam  had  turned  Anabaptist.  Both  figures  are 

probably  too  high,  and  yet  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 

right.  The  whole  area  around  Amsterdam  and  Monnikendam  is  a  lake 

(23) 

district  as  the  physical  map  of  the  Netherlands  shows.  in  fact, 
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all  the  Anabaptist  congregations,  except  at  Arnhem  and  Deventer,  were 

in  places  north  and  west  of  the  line  connecting  the  points  which  are 

(24) 

just  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  land  of  marshes,  lakes 
and  downs,  Thither  many  Sacramentarians  and  later  non-resisting  Ana¬ 
baptists  had  fled  to  build  a  home  for  their  wives  and  children.  Here, 
the  elders  wre  ^piite  safe  when  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  to 
strengthen  the  congregations*  Hoffmann  also  must  have  availed  himself 
of  this  physical  condition  of  the  land. 

However,  slowly  but  surely  things  went  wrong  in  the 
Brotherhood,  Hoffmann  not  only  won  thousands  of  Netherlanders  for  Ana- 
baptism,  but  he  also  imbued  them  with  his  Chiliastic  ideas,  Hoffmann 
regarded  the  coming  of  Christ  as  imminent,  and  without  realizing  it, 
he  led  his  followers  astray  and  into  misery. 

That  Hoffmann  was  one  of  the  cleanest  living  men  of  his 

time,  that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  his  conviction, 
that  he  wanted  to  save  mankind  from  destruction. 

Aare  facts  which  no  earnest  historian  denies,  but  he  lacked  the  gifts 
A  (25) 

necessary  for  leader  chip.  That  he  did  not  have  any  system  of  theology 

(26) 

was  bad,  but  that  he  did  not  possess  any  real  imagination  was  worse. 

His  often  changing  prophecies  of  what  would  happen  at  the  return  of 

Christ  to  earth  seem  evidence  of  an  extraordinary  imagination,  but  in 

reality,  they  are  thoijght  out  "by  a  mind  supersaturated  with  apocalypti- 
(27) 

cal  literature."  Beqsuse  of  this  lack  of  imagination,  he  could  never 
place  himself  in  somebody  else*s  place,  **e  judged  his  followers  by 
himself  with  baffling  naivety,  lacked  any  vestige  of  psychology,  and 
did  not  foresee  the  serious  consequences  his  own  words  were  to  have. 
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"He  looked  up  at  the  heavens  in  expectation  of  miracles,  but  did  not 

(28) 

see  the  abyss  at  his  feet*" 

The  return  of  Christ  was  never  out  of  Hoffmann* s  mind, 

and  the  more  his  influence  grew,  the  more  he  fanned  the  smouldering 

fanaticism  of  his  followers,  i4lo,  consequently,  occupied  themselves 

with  the  signs  and  miracles  which  could  any  moment  be  expected*  Though 

Hoffmann  maintained  the  moral  demands  of  God's  realm,  the  crowd  only 

had  an  eye  for  its  promises*  The  end  of  the  world  was  soon  to  come,  but 

(29) 

the  Bondgenoten  would  be  saved*  No  wonder  that  many  Netherlanders 

joined  the  Anabaptist  congregations*  However,  slowly  but  surely,  a 

shift  of  emphasis  took  place*  Formerly,  the  personal  relation  with  God 

had  been  stressed;  now  safety  was  sought  in  the  group. 

This  change  was  accelerated  by  "unholy  prophecies,"  or 

rather  by  "foolish  stories,"  which  were  readily  believed  even  by  Hoff- 

(30)  (31) 

mann.  A  woman  "who  enjoyed  the  questionable  privilege  of  visions," 

told  the  story  that  she  had  seen  a  beautiful  river  in  which  swam  a  white 
swan  singing  a  song;  and  she  said  that  Hoffmann  was  this  swan,  "Helias," 
the  prophet  vho  was  to  announce  the  return  of  Christ  to  earth.  Dr. 

Kuhler  comments  that  the  name  Helias  also  appears  in  a  book  which  was 
widely  read  at  that  time.  In  it  is  found  a  version  of  the  Lohengrin  saga: 
The  History  of  the  Knight  f Helias  1  and  the  Swan*  Moreover,  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  Bible  version,  the  name  Elyah  is  printed  as  Helias.  However, 
thi*  may  be,  Hoffmann  believed  that  he  was  to  play  the  important 

part  of  Elyah*  And  when  following  prophecies  pointed  to  Strassburg  as 

(32) 

the  city  of  God  whence  Elyah  was  to  lead  the  144000  apostles  to 
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spread  the  "covenant  and  baptism"  over  the  whole  world,  "Chiliasm  began 

(33) 

to  exert  its  disastrous  influence." 

Hoffmann  was  too  honest  to  concoct  revelations  as  John  of 

Eeyden  later  did,  but  he  reqdily  believed  the  childish  phantams  of  his 

followers.  He  blended  the  prophecies  together  with  his  own  expectations 

and  published  the  whole  in  his  book  The  joyful  evidence  of  the  true, 

(34) 

peaceful,  eternal  Gospel.  First  a  great  council  was  to  be  called, 
after  which  the  seven  angels  of  God’s  wrath  would  destroy  the  whole 
papacy. 

"The  hard  wrath  of  God  would  smite  the  guilty:  those  who  had 
persecuted  the  children  of  God  were  to  undergo  bloofi- baptism. 

And  then  the  144p00  (35)  apostles  would  sally  forth  to  gain 
the  victory  over  the  world.  Elijah  (Melchior  Hoffmann)  and 
Enoch  (Cornells  Polderman),  the  commanders,  would  go  ahead 
like  two  torches,  to  consume  the  enemies  with  the  fire  coming 
forth  from  their  mouths. "(36) 

As  long  as  that  moment  had  not  arrived  the  Anabaptists  had  to  wait 
patiently  and  without  resisting  to  bear  all  the  sufferings.  However, 
lacking  Hoffmann’s  moral  sense,  the  crowd  could  not  accept  these  pro- 

c 

pheeies  without  being  exited  by  the  facts  that  a  blood-baptism  was  to 

A 

take  place,  that  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  144p00 
apostles  would  be  chosen  from  their  midst.  And  many  more  people  asked 
to  receive  baptism  in  order  to  belong  to  the  congregation  of  the  chosen. 
The  first  change  had  run  its  course  and  a  second,  more  fatal,  was  in 
the  making,  for  from  now  on  grew  the  understanding  that  the  faithful  did 
not  have  to  wait  and  suffer  indefinitely,  but  that  they  had  to  execute 
God’s  wrath  very  soon.  "Anabaptism  began  to  give  way  to  the  most  con¬ 
tradictory  ideas;  it  became  a  chaos  from  which  might  come  forth  good 
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(37) 

as  well  as  evil.*1  These  wsre  the  first  notes  of  the  prelude  to  the 

/« 

Anabaptist  tragedy  at  Munster,  but  Hoffmann  did  not  hear  them*  And  when 

a  sadden  heavy  persecution  made  him  hear  those  first  notes,  he  gave 

(38) 

the  wrong  command* 

The  Court  of  Holland  (the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  pro¬ 
vince)  had  for  some  time  been  watching  the  rapid  growth  of  Ana baptism, 
and  saw  with  regret  that  the  local  authorities,  especially  those  at 
Amsterdam,  did  nothing  to  prevent  if  from  spreading.  At  last,  the  Court 

could  not  stand  it  any  longer  and  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Amsterdam,  Jan 

(39) 

Hubrechts,  to  send  elder  Tripmaker  to  the  State  Prison  at  The  Hague. 

When  Hubreehts  did  not  find  the  elder  at  home,  he  thou^it  of  dropping 
the  matter  as  usual.  However,  later  in  the  day,  Tripmaker  gave  himself 
up  to  the  police  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  rebaptized.  Sheriff 
Hubrecht,  still  willing  to  let  the  Anabaptist  go  free,  told  him  to  go 
alone  to  th9  city  prison,  and  this  Tripmaker  did.  The  sheriff  could  now 
not  save  the  pious  man  any  longer  and  had  him  transported  to  The  Hague. 
Tripmaker^  confession  and  the  information  he  supplied  about  other  leading 
Anabaptists  at  Amsterdam,  made  the  Court  take  sterner  measures*  The  at¬ 
torney-general,  Reinier  Brunt,  went  to  Amsterdam  and  imprisoned  seven 

Anabaptists.  His  haul  would  have  been  bigger  had  not  Hubrechts  told  his 

(40) 

servant  girl  to  warn  the  Brethren.  Tripmaker  and  his  seven  confederates 
were  executed  at  The  Hague  on  December  6,  1531,  and  their  heads  were 
sent  to  Amsterdam  to  be  put  on  stakes  near  the  gallows.  The  two  burgo¬ 
masters  of  Amsterdam,  Cornelia  Benningh  and  Ruysch  Jan  Beths,  openly 
showed  their  repugnance  and  decided  "to  send  no  more  to  the  butcherfs 
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(41) 

stall. w 

The  Anabaptists  at  Amsterdam  were  stricken  with  grief. 

The  report  of  "December  6"  flew  through  the  country  and  in  a  few  days 

reached  Strassburg  whither  Hoffmann  had  travelled  after  being  banished 

from  the  city  of  Emden.  Hoffmann,  as  always,  acted  on  impulse,  and 

showing  more  humanity  than  insight,  ordered  the  elders  not  to  baptize 

for  two  years  to  save  his  followers  from  having  to  confess  that  they 

had  received  re-baptism.  By  doing  this,  Hoffmann  referred  to  the  tempo- 

(42) 

rary  stopping  of  Zerubbabel* s  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple.  This 

is  at  once  a  good  example  of  Hoffmann's  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures.  He 

taught  that  the  Bible  stood  on  "cloven  hoofs  or  claws,"  in  other  words,. 

(43) 

that  it  had  a  double  meaning,  a  "literal"  and  a  "figurative"  one. 

back 

Hoffmann  travelled  shortly  afterwards. to  the  Netherlands, 
preaching  there  especially  in  Friesland.  He  ©plained  his  command  and 
said  that  unre baptized  persons  would  not  go  to  hell  if  they  only  lived 
within  the  covenant  and  gave  their  soul  to  the  Bridegroom.  However,  he 
did  not  understand  that,  because  of  his  Chilissm  and  prophecies,  his 
followers  had  shifted  the  stress  from  the  personal  relation  with  God 
to  the  group,  to  the  144^00  chosen  apostles.  He  told  them  to  keep  their 
lamps  burning  since  the  Bridegroom  would  come  at  midnight,  unexpectedly 
as  was  foretold  in  St.  Matth.  25.  Yet,  by  forbidding  the  elders  to 
baptize^he  kept  many  followers  outside  the  congregation,  which  also  meant 
that  they  were  not  to  receive  the  bread  of  the  Bridegroom.  He  told  the 
people  that  Strassburg  was  to  be  the  "New  Jerusalem"  but  left  hundreds 
waiting.  Such  a  situation  would  in  the  long  run  became  untenable. 
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"With  a  certainty  it  could  be  predicted  on  what  point  the 
followers  would  become  unfaithful  to  their  leader:  they 
would  demand  rebaptism  which  gave  entry  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 

And  fanaticism  once freed,  the  consequences  would  be  in¬ 
calculable  44 ) 

And  this  is  just  what  happened. 

As  long  as  Hoffmann  was  free,  he  could  keep  his  followers 
under  control,  but  his  own  fanaticism  completed  what  his  short-sighted¬ 
ness  had  begun.  Early  in  1533,  an  old  man  in  East  Friesland  prophesied 

that  Hoffmann  would  be  imprisoned  for  half  a  year  at  Strassburg,  before 

(45) 

he  was  to  assume  his  divine  command  over  the  144000  apostles.  And 

(46) 

Hoffmann,  "the  phantast,  the  muddle-head,"  believed  in  the  prophecy. 
For  him  it  meant  that  Christ  was  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  year  1533, 
whieh  fact  coincided  with  the  end  of  the  "imprisonment  of  the  souls" 
which  had  not  been  baptized.  He  hurried  to  Strassburg,  and  when  the 
city  council  did  not  seem  willing  to  imprison  him,  he  sent  it  a  chal¬ 
lenging  letter.  He  had  his  way  and  when  being  taken  to  prison,  in  May 

1533,  he  loudly  shouted  out  his  Joy.  However,  he  was  never  released  and 

(47) 

died  a  forgotten  man,  in  1543. 

"With  Hoffmann  in  prison,  the  fate  of  the  movement  in  our 
fatherland  had  been  decided.  Any  energetic  man  who  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  state  of  growing^fbrmentatioh,  could 
constitute  himself  as  leader." (48)  And  very  soon  "certain 
unsavory  elements  in  the  movement  began  to  win  influence 
and  gradually  assumed  the  leadership.  Among  these,  Matthys 
[Matthew]  was  the  chief. "(49) 

John  Matthew,  an  unlearned  but  egotistical  baker  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  Joined  Melchior  Hoffmann  and  his  Melchiorites  in  1531.  Because  he 
had  left  the  church  he  was,  as  Sacramentarian  in  1528,  with  pierced 
tongue,  placed  on  the  scaffold  and  publicly  scourged.  This  punishment 
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filled  the  powerful,  but  narrow-minded  man  with  a  fierce  hatred  for 

(50) 

the  upper  classes.  He  was  very  active  as  a  preacher  since  he  felt 
called  upon  by  God  to  act  but  he  could  do  nothing  else  but  wait  until 
Hoffmann  was  released. 

The  whole  situation  changed  when  John  Matthew  met  his  co¬ 
religionist,  Diever,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a  brewer  at 
Haarlem.  He  took  her  unto  himself  and  repudiated  his  own  wife  who  did 
not  believe  in  his  calling.  John  Matthew  did  not  think  it  adultery 
but  an  act  pleasing  to  God.  Referring  to  Revelation  21:5i  "I  make  all 
things  new,"  he  argued  that  there  was  no  place  for  an  unbeliever  in  the 

realm  of  God*  And  with  this  act  began  "the  most  wretched  aberration  of 
(51) 

Anabaptism."  Any  sin  was  justified  if  it  enhanced  the  kingdom  of 

God.  The  f  am  tic  Matthew  now  went  further.  In  November,  1533,  he  pushed 

Cornelia  Polderman  aside  and  appointed  himself  the  second  witness  namely 

Enoch.  He  ordered  that  baptism  again  should  be  administered,  ordained 

(52) 

twelve  apostles,  and,  in  December,  1533,  he  sent  them  two  by  two 

through  the  Netherlands  to  baptize  first  the  brethren  -  those  who  had 

waited  -  and  then  the  "heilbegeerigen"  -  those  seeking  salvation. 

The  Anabaptists  at  Amsterdam  at  first  were  not  willing  to 

accept  Matthew  as  the  new  leader,  but  by  referring  to  secret  revelations, 

(53) 

and  threatening  "hell  and  damnation,"  Matthew  compelled  them  to  obey. 

The  sanft  thing  happened  when  two  of  Matthew’s  apostles,  Bartholomeus  de 
Bookbinder  and  Dirk  Kuiper  applied  to  Obbe  Philips  and  his  group,  the 
Obbites,  at  Leeuwarden.  The  apostles  declared  that  there  would  be  no 
more  persecution  and  that  God  would  presently  come  to  punish  all  those 
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who  shed  blood.  He,  who  dared  to  resist  Matthew,  the  Enoch,  they  said, 

blasphemed  the  Lord  and  would  undergo  God*s  eternal  wrath. 

"If  we  do  not  place  ourselves  in  the  state  of  great  tension  of 
those  days,  we  can  hardly  understand  the  effect  of  these  words. 

The  promise  was  like  a  heavenly  comfort  whereas  the  threat 
silenced  any  contradiction. "(54) 

The  greater  number  of  the  Obbites  was  baptized,  and  Obbe  Philips  and 

Hans  Scheerder  were  ordained  elders.  Then  the  two  apostles  left  Fries- 

landj  ft  was  one  of  these  two  men,  namely  Bartholomeus  de  Boekbinder, 

accompanied  by  one  William  de  Kuiper,  who  arrived  on  January  5,  1534, 

(55  ) 

at  Munster,  "the  fateful  city"  where  the  Anabaptists  for  sometime 

"celebrated  their  terrible  triumphs"  and  later  suffered  their  frightful 
(56) 

defeat. 

The  sit  ration  in  the  Netherlands  had  meanwhile  changed. 

Though  John  Matthew  was  only  reluctantly  recognized  as  the  new  Enoch, 

the  resumption  of  baptism  had  met  a  long-felt  want.  The  movement  grew 

very  fast.  Jacob  van  Caiapen  baptized  at  Amsterdam,  Obbe  Philips  at 

Leeuwarden  and  other  places  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  Barend  Bakker 

"worked"  at  Zwolle,  while  Cornelia  of  Den  Briel,  Leenaert  of  Antwerp, 

Claas  of  Alkmaar,  and  many  others  preached  and  baptized  throughout  the 

(57) 

Northern  Netherlands.  Formerly,  they  worked  in  silence,  now  they 

did  it  publicly;  and  it  was  not  only  the  poor  but  also  the  middle  class 

(58) 

people  that  turned  Anabaptist.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  higher  authori¬ 
ties  stiffened  their  backs  and  John  Matthew  had  once  more  to  experience 
that  the  world  tried  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Moreover,  the  year  1533  had  ended  but  Hoffmanns  prophecies 
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had  not  coo©  true.  Then  suddenly  John  Matthew  was  struck  by  an  idea 

which  he  took  for  a  divine  message.  Certainly,  it  was  the  fault  of  the 

faithful  that  deliverance  had  failed  to  come.  The  Anabaptists  ought  to 

(59) 

help  God  to  cleanse  the  war Id.  The  fields  were  ripe,  and  the  sinners 

fonaed  the  crop  in  which  the  Anabaptists  should  strike  their  reaping- 
hooks.  Then  John  Matthew  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  John  of  ley- 

t* 

den  who  had  reached  Munster  on  January  13,  1534.  This  organiser  had  at 

once  understood  what  could  be  done  in  "this  free  city"  where  Charles  V 

(60) 

could  not  reach  the  Anabaptists.  He  explained  the  situation  to 

(s: 

John  Matthew  and  advised  him  to  travel  to  Munster  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  John  Matthew  and  his  wife  Diever  went  to  establish  the  "Hew  Jeru- 


(62) 

salem"  from  which  "grace  would  radiate  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 


(1)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p.  32. 

(2)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  382. 

(3)  Smith,  op.cit.,  p.  21. 

(4)  Iandwehr,  op.cit.,  p.  66. 

(5)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  53. 

(6)  Smith,  op.cit.,  p.  21A. 

(7)  Ibid. ,  p.  2 IB. 

(8)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  55A. 

(9)  Ibid. ,  p.  55B. 

(10)  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

In  his  Pe  Qrdinantie  Gods  ,  Hoffmann  says: 

"So  haar  nu  de  Bruyt,  den  Heere,  onder  het  teycken  des 
Verbondts,  verbonden  heeft,  ende  haar  hem  overghegheven 
ende  dat  also  vele  Bruyden  eea  Gemeynte  ende  Bruyt  des 
Heere  n  worden.'* 
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(11)  Kohler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  57 

(12)  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

"gheheel  naeckt  ende  alias  qoyt  stappen  in  des 
Broydegoms  bedda,  dat  waerachtige  Rycke  Gods." 

(13)  Zypp,  op.cit..  p0  33 « 

.  .  i* 

(14)  Kohler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  53. 

(15)  Ibid. .  p.  64. 

(16)  Zypp,  op.cit,,  p0  77 o 

(17)  Horsch,  J. ,  Manno  Simons:  Bis  life.  Labors  and  Teachings,  p.  22. 

(18)  Kohler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  65A. 

(19)  Ibid.,  p.  65B. 

(20)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p«  31B. 

(21)  Ibid. .  p.  32. 

(22)  Ibid.,  p.  31A. 

(23)  Beekmaii  .‘and  Sch  oiling,' School  Atlas  der  Gehele  Were  Id.  maps  11  and  13. 

A  A  . 

(24)  Melllnk.  op.cit..  p.XII. 

.  .  i 

(25)  Kohler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  54. 

(26)  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

(27)  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

(28)  Ibid.,  p.  54. 

(29)  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

(30)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p.  32. 

(31)  Kohler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  60. 

(32)  See  Revelation  7:4. 

(33)  Kiuhler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  61. 
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(34)  Kuhler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  62.  Das  freudenriche  zeuckniss 

vam  worren  friderichen  ewlgen  evangel! on.  The  last 
existant  copy  of  this  book  was  destroyed  by  the 
bombardment  of  Strassburg,  in  1870. 

(35)  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

(36)  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

(37)  Ibid. .  p.  63. 

(38)  Ibid. .  p.  68. 

(39)  Ibid,,  p.  67. 

(40)  Ibid, ,  p.  68. 

(41)  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

(42)  Ezra  5. 

(43)  Zypp,  op.cit.  ,3>. ,32. 

Il 

(44)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  69. 

(45)  Ibid.,  p.  70. 

(46)  Zypp,  op.cit.,  p.  32. 

(47)  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

(48)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Yol.  I,  p.  70. 

(49)  Bender,  H.S. ,  Merino  Simon*s  Life  and  Writings,  p.  11. 

(50)  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

(51)  Kuhler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  71. 

(52)  Zypp,  op.cit. ,  p.  33. 

(53)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Yol.  I,  p.  72. 

(54)  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

(55)  Zypp,  op.cit. .  p.  33. 

(56)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  73. 
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(57)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 

(58)  Ibid. .  p,  72. 

(59)  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

(60)  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

(61)  Mellink,  op.cit.,  p.  24. 

(62)  Zypp,  op.cit. ,  p.  34. 
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Section  V 

The  New  Jerusalem  established  at  Munster 
The  reformer  of  Monster  was  Bernard  Rothmann,  the  versatile 
and  eloquent  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Stadtlohn  in  the  bishopric  of 
Munster,  His  friends  called  him  an  evangelical  priest  because  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Gospel  instead  of  telling  stories  of  saints,  whereas  his 

enemies  nicknamed  him  "Staten  Berend"  (Bread  Bernard)  signifying  Roth- 

(1) 

mann’s  opinion  about  the  Mass,  In  1531,  he  was  appointed  priest  at 

Munster  where  a  democratic  and  anticlerical  reform  movement  had  grown 

out  of  the  economic  disturbances  in  the  bishopric  which  belonged  to  the 

(2) 

hinterland  of  the  important  Hanse  city  of  Deventer  on  the  Ysel, 

Rothmann  at  first  sympathized  with  Luther,  but  later  came  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  so-called  "TOassenberg  ministers,"  the  leaders  of  a  group 
of  Dutch  Sacramentists  who  had  fled  to  the  bailiwick  of  Wassenberg, 
north  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  These  ministers  rejected  the  church  as  an 
institution  with  authority,  saying  that  the  "faithful  did  not  need  i 
a  congregation  to  lean  on,"  but  gathered  the  "believers  in  a  spiritual¬ 
istic  Christendom  with  a  moral  tendency"  together  in  conventicles.  "They 
were  so  undo  gnat  ic  that  the  Lord*s  Supper  was  for  them  no  more  and  mo 

(3) 

less  than  a  banquet  of  the  redeemed."  Their  names  were:  Henricus 
Rol,  a  former  Carmelite  monk;  Johan  Klopriss,  a  chaplain  of  Cleve; 
Dionysius  Vinne  of  Brabant j  Godfried  Stralen  of  Gelzej  and  Herman 
Stapraet.  Herman  Rol  was  appointed  minister  of  the  St.  Ilgen  church  at 
Munster  in  August  1532,  and  the  others  followed  him  in  the  course  of 


1532  and  1533 
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The  council  of  the  city  of  Munster  seems  to  have  been  under 

the  impression  that  Lutheran  principles  were  taught,  for  on  February  14, 

1533,  it  concluded  a  treaty  with  Philip  of  Hesse  by  which  the  city  of 

Munster  was  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  Schmalkaldic  League.  However, 

the  council  became  concerned  about  the  situation  when  Rol  wrote  his 

(4) 

book  Key  to  the  Sacraments.  A  religious  disputation  was  ordered  to 
be  held  on  August  7  and  8,  1533.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priests  and  the  Lutheran  ministers,  and  on  the  other  the  Wassenberg 
ministers  and  probably  Rothmann.  How  complex  the  situation  was,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  took  the  council  three  months  before  it  could  decide 
on  banishing  the  Wassenberg  ministers*  In  the  meantime,  Rothmann  and  the 
Wassenberg  ministers  prepared  their  Confession  of  the  two  Sacraments: 
Baptism  and  the  Lord  *s  Supper,  which  was  published  on  November  8,  1533. 
Many  copies  of  this  book  were  taken  to  the  Netherlands  when  the  Wassen¬ 
berg  ministers  went  into  exile  according  to  the  council’s  decision  of 
(5} 

November  6,  1533.  The  influence  of  this  book  was  felt  especially  in 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Friesland*  Indeed,  the  Dutch  authorities 
knew  about  it,  for  Vigllus  of  Aytta,  the  Frisian  delegate  to  the  States 
General,  wrote  his  friend  Erasmus,  in  1534,  that  Rol,  the  co-author  to 
Rothmann’s  libel  concerning  the  sacrament,  had  been  in  Holland  and  Fries¬ 
land. 

Rothmann  continued  his  preaching  at  Munster  with  the  result 
that  the  council  had  to  peimit  the  Wassenberg  ministers  to  return;  and 
on  January  1,  1534,  Henricus  Rol  again  occupied  a  Munster  pulpit,  and 
now  openly  preached  his  opinions  about  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
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Lord,s  Supper,  He  rejected  infant  baptism  though  he  did  not  yet 

(6) 

practise  adult  baptism.  In  fact,  the  Wassenberg  minister  KLopriss 

in  1535  confessed  that  they  at  that  time  wdid  not  know  anything  about 

(7) 

Anabaptism," 

The  first  Anabaptist  missionaries  to  arrive  at  Munster 

were  John  Matthewfe  apostles  Bartholomeus  de  Boeckbinder  and  Willem  de 

Kuiper.  They  entered  the  city  on  January  5,  1534,  and  left  after  two 

days,  because  there  were  too  many  religions  (Roman  Catholics,  Lutheran 

and  Wassenberg)  at  Munster,  On  January  13,  1534,  two  other  apostles  of 

John  Matthew  arrived;  namely,  John  of  Leyden,  alias  Jan  Beukelszoon  and 

(8) 

Gerrit  tarn  KLoster,  The  former  was  to  have  great  influence  on  the 
history  of  Munster  and  Anabaptism, 

(9) 

John  of  Leyden,  a  sensual  fantast  and  very  ambitious, 

had  been  a  tailor,  a  merchant  and  an  inn-keeper.  For  his  unsuccessful 

business  transactions  he  had  travelled  to  Portugal,  England,  Germany 

and  probably  on  his  way  back  to  the  Netherlands,  had  visited  the  city 

„  (10) 

of  Munster,  in  July  1533,  However,  nothing  could  satisfy  this  born 
egotist.  Only  to  the  stage  of  the  "Rederykers"  he  devoted  himself  per¬ 
manently  because  there  he  could  play  the  part  of  a  king  and  harvest  the 
admiration  of  the  crowd.  Notwithstanding  his  great  gifts,  John  of 
Ieyden  was  becoming  a  social  misfit  when  the  Anabaptist  movement  with 
its  Chiliasm  set  his  imagination  aglow.  Certainly,  he  believed  in  the 
New  Jerusalem,  but  it  ought  to  enhance  his  position.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Munster,  he  noticed  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  since 
July  1533,  "The  adventurer,  the  demagogue,  the  organizer,  the  commander 
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awoke  in  John  of  Lsyden";  and  he  at  once  wrote  hiB  "brother  in  arms", 

(11) 

John  Matthew,  to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Munster, 

John  of  Leyden  first  baptized  his  host,  the  patrician 
Khipperdolling,  and  then,  after  a  secret  disputation,  all  the  Wassenberg 
ministers,  though  this  latter  fact  was  kept  secret  for  a  time.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  John  of  Leyden  and  his  converts  resulted  in  the  so-called  Riot  of 

Overwater  on  February  9  and  10,  1534,  from  which  the  bishop  Francis  of 

(12) 

Waldeek  drew  the  conclusion  that  he  bad  better  leave  the  city  of 

Munster,  And  shortly  afterwards,  John  of  Leyden  sent  letters  to  the 

Netherlands  to  tell  the  marvel  that  "the  bishop  and  his  soldiers,  without 

(13) 

coercion,  had  left  the  city  while  a  great  fire  was  seen  in  heaven," 
Rothmann  also  wrote  letters  in  which  he  invited  his  followers  in  the 
smaller  Westphalian  cities  to  join  him  at  Munster,  From  Warendorf  arrived 
Hendrik  Maren  with  thirty  unbaptized  persons  on  February  17,  1534,  How¬ 
ever,  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims  were  taken  captive  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  surrounding  cities.  For  instance,  on  February  28,  1534, 

the  duke  of  Cleve  imprisoned  Gys  of  Rot hem,  the  chaplain  of  Dremmen,  and 

(14) 

forty  of  his  unbaptized  parishioners. 

Meanwhile,  John  Matthew  and  his  wife  Diever  had  arrived  at 
Munster  and  began  impatiently  to  build  the  New  Je&usalem  which  Melchior 
Hoffmann  had  hoped  to  find  at  Strassburg,  The  difference  is  apparent. 
Whereas  Hoffmann  waited  for  God  to  set  up  His  realm ,  John  Matthew  prep¬ 
ared  it  for  the  Lord,  "Here  at  Munster  was  shown  where  Hoffmann’s  ma- 

(15) 

terialization  cf  the  heavenly  city  led  to,"  The  question  whether 
individual  or  congregation  had  to  be  stressed,  was  solved  in  the  most 
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radical  manner  in  favor  of  the  latter,  "the  holiness  of  which  was 

(16) 

elevating  it  above  earthly  things."  The  break  between  the  Anabaptists 
and  the  world  was  completed:  no  Anabaptist  was  allowed  to  talk  to  or  to 
be  buried  with  the  sinners. 

A  number  of  these  sinners,  the  patricians,  apprehensive  for 
their  safety,  quietly  left  the  city,  while  many  Anabaptists  from  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Friesland  entered  Munster*  Consequently,  the 
Anabaptists  were  on  February  23,  1534,  strong  enough  to  have  their 

(17) 

candidates,  Ehipperdolling  and  Kibbenbroick,  elected  burgomasters. 

John  Matthew  wanted  at  once  to  start  on  the  cleansing  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  by  killing  all  the  enemies  of  God.  However,  the  Anabaptists  still 
shrank  from  executing  so  many  fellow-citizens,  and  Knipperdolling  there¬ 
fore  advised  peaceable  means.  Early  in  the  morning  of  February  27,  1534, 
the  armed  Anabaptists  gathered  in  the  market  square,  while  John  Matthew 
ran  through  the  streets  and  shouted  "Sinners  repent,  be  converted,  be 
converted! "  All  those  who  did  not  obey  were  driven  out  of  the  city  with¬ 
out  clothing,  food  or  anything,  while  snow  and  rainstorms  alternated. 
Three  hundred  men  and  two  thousand  women,  probably  thinking  that  a 
counter-revolution  would  soon  come,  were  baptized  in  the  market  square. 
Dr.  W.J.  Kuhler  uses  the  phrases  "on  madness  bordering"  and  "a  wholesale 
and  compelled  baptism"  to  describe  the  ceremony  which  uninterruptedly 

lasted  from  February  27  until  the  early  morning  of  March  2,  1534.  It 

(18) 

"symbolized  the  total  degeneration  of  Anabaptism. " 

The  cleansing  of  the  New  Jerusalem  went  further.  All  the 
books,  except  the  Bibles,  were  publicly  burned,  because  human  wisdom 
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had  ob Beared  the  word  of  God  and  deflected  the  world#  Rothmann  had 

already  in  1533  preached  the  futility  of  earthly  possessions,  and  had 

appealed  to  his  followers  voluntarily  to  give  all  their  money  and 

valuables  to  the  deacons  as  the  members  of  the  first  Christian  congre- 

(19) 

gation  had  done  at  Jerusalem#  John  Matthew  now  introduced  compulsory 

(20) (21) 

community  of  goods  on  the  ground  of  The  Acts  2:44-45,  and  forbade 

(22) 

all  trade  as  being  unholy#  The  money  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the 

city  council  tfiich  would  buy  supplies  from  "the  heathen"  outside  Munster; 

and  all  the  other  provisions  were  to  be  given  to  the  deacons  who  could 

distribute  them  according  to  need.  A  man  who  withheld  money,  a  woman 

vho  disobeyed  her  husband,  soldiers  who  misbehaved  in  an  inn,  everyone 

who  did  not  uphold  the  Anabaptist  principles  would  be  executed#  That  was 

(23) 

the  theory,  but  it  often  became  a  pitiful  parody  in  practice# 

While  John  Matthew  occupied  himself  with  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  Munster,  John  of  Leyden  kept  his  eye  on  the  defence  of  the  city, 

because  the  bishop,  Francis  of  Waldeck,  had  engaged  the  East  Frisian 

(24) 

nobleman  Meinard  van  Ham  to  reconquer  Munster#  On  February  28,  1534, 

the  latter  manned  a  few  strongholds  guarding  the  city  gates  and  made 

(25) 

preparations  to  blockade  the  city  of  Munster#  John  of  Leyden  also 
kn4v  how  fiercely  the  Anabaptists  were  persecuted  in  the  Netherlands# 

They  needed  safety  and  he  soldiers.  He  warily  laid  his  plans  and  issued 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  commanded  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  to  travel  in 
groups  toward  the  "Bergklooster",  a  monastery  near  Hasselt  in  the 
province  of  Overysel.  They  were  to  meet  there  at  noon  March  24,  1534^ 
and  then  march  toward  Munster#  They  were  also  told  to  arm  themselves, 
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but  John  of  Leyden  was  careful  enough  not  to  tell  the  purpose  of  the 
weapons.  Rart  of  the  proclamation  reads  as  follows: 

"Tarry  not  lest  you  tempt  the  Lord.  For  a  sound  of  battle  is 
in  the  land.  What  does  the  prophet  Jeremiah  say  in  chapter 
51?  Flee  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon  and  deliver  every  man 
his  soul,  lest  your  heart  faint  and  ye  fear  for  the  rumour 
that  shall  be  heard  in  the  land  ...  Remember  Lot's  wife, 
everyone  one  of  you,  look  not  behind  thee  at  the  things  of 
this  world  whether  husband,  wife  or  child  . ..[signedj 
Emanuel.  "(26) 

This  proclamation  and  especially  John  of  Leyden's  promise 
that  he  would  provide  the  pilgrims  with  whatever  they  needed,  threw  the 
whole  Dutch  Anabaptist  papulation  into  commotion.  And  it  is  better  first 
to  study  the  political,  economic  and  social  circumstances  in  the  Northern 
Netherlands  in  order  to  understand  the  real  situation. 
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Section  VI 

The  Influence  of  the  New  Jerusalem  on  the  Northern 

Netherlands 

When  the  Anabaptist  missionaries  in  1530  entered  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Netherlands,  they  found  not  only  a  seed  bed  prepared  by  Mystics 
and  Sacramentarians,  but  also  political,  social  and  economic  circumstan¬ 
ces  favorable  to  their  propaganda. 

Charles  V  had  in  1506  inherited  from  his  father,  Biilip  of 
Burgundy,  not  only  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  but  also  the 

Burgundian  aim  of  welding  all  the  seventeen  provinces  into  a  Kingdom  of 

(1) 

the  Netherlands*  By  1530,  he  had  already  added  to  his  territory  the 

(2) 

provinces  of  Friesland  (1524)^  Utrecht  (1527)  and  Overysel  (1528)  He 

also  wanted  the  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Gelderland,  and  if  possible 

the  German  bishopric  of  Monster;  but  he  was  hindered  in  these  plans  by 

the  intrigues  of  Franeis  I  of  France  and  William,  duke  of  Cleves  - 
(3) 

Julieh  -  Berg*  The  latter  especially  supported  anti- Roman- Catholic 

reformers  and  stirred  up  trouble  wherever  he  could* 

The  wars  Charles  V  fought  were  very  costly.  The  States  of 

Holland,  complained  at  the  State s-Ge ns ral  at  Ghent,  on  June  24,  1531, 

that  the  wars  to  win  the  other  provinces,  since  1506,  had  cost  the 

province  of  Holland  1.7  million  gold  guilders  and  had  don©  much  damage 

(4) 

to  the  cities  and  their  commeroe*  Furthermore,  Holland  had  been 

compelled  to  send  a  fleet  and  an  army  in  a  futile  attempt  to  regain  the 

kingdom  of  Denmark  for  Charleis  brother-in-law,  Christian  II,  who  had 

(5) 

first  been  ravaging  the  province  with  an  army  of  l^pOO  soldiers. 
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The  result  uf  this  help  was  that  the  Sound  was  closed  for  the  Dutch 
merchant  fleet  while  the  Lubeek  fleet  captured  the  Dutch  ships  in  the 
Baltic.  Consequently,  the  price  of  rye,  the  common  article  of  food, 
had  in  1532  risen  to  thirty  gold  guilders  per  "last"  (circa  thirty 

(6) 

hectoliters),  whereas  this  price  had,  in  1510,  been  ten  gold  guilders. 

In  the  summer  of  1532,  four  hundred  merchant-men  lay  idle  in  the  Zui- 

(7) 

derzee  ports  while  thousands  of  sailors  were  out  of  employment. 

After  a  short  period  of  peace,  which  was  no  more  than  a  truce,  war 

against  Denmark  and  Lubeek  broke  out  in  1533.  This  time,  the  trad©  of 

(8) 

Amsterdam  and  Waterland  was  crippled  while  Leyden1 s  cloth  industry 
was  at  the  same  time  paralyzed  by  the  dosing  of  the  woolmarket  at 

(9) 

Calais,  and  thousands  of  Anabaptists  were  hit  hard. 

How  bad  the  social  and  economic  situation  was,  is  shown 
by  the  laws  enacted  on  October  7,  1531.  The  monetary  system  was  changed 
to  promote  sound  economic  conditions*  Fraudulent  bankruptcy  and  mono¬ 
polies  causing  inflation  were  heavily  punished  in  order  to  protect 
retailers  and  consumers*  Expensive  foreign  commodities,  especially 
cloths,  were  excluded  from  the  Dutch  market  to  help  the  native  industry, 
and  to  prevent  more  unemployment*  Schools  were  opened  to  give  all  child¬ 
ren  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  jjhree  #*0  so  that  they  would  be  better 
prepared  to  find  a  Job*  "Steps  were  taken  to  check  vagrancy  and  mendi¬ 
cancy  which  had,  especially  in  the  rural  areas,  become  a  general  plague. 
Capitalism  had  entered  agriculture  and  on  the  one  hand  swept  away  the 
last  vestiges  of  medieval  serfdom  and  reinforced  the  class  of  the  free 
tenant-farmers,  but  on  the  other  weaken^  the  patriarchal  family  rela- 
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(10) 

tions  and  degraded  part  of  the  population  to  a  landless  proletariate.” 

The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Holland  and  Sealand  were  stricken  by  floods 

(11) 

and  contagious  diseases.  Three  thousand  people  died  in  1532  at  Zie- 
rikzee  in  the  province  of  Sealand.  The  clergy,  instead  of  being  real 
shepherds  of  souls,  enlarged  their  estates  and  sold  their  excise-free 
products  under  the  market price ,  thtts  hitting  the  small  shopkeepers  still 
harder.  Laborers  daily  prayed:  "Oh,  dear  Lord,  do  not  pass  us  by  with 

(12) 

thy  gift  of  the  plague,  for  we  would  rather  die  than  live  any  longer." 

It  must  have  been  tempting  for  the  Dutch  proletariate  to 

read  John  of  Leyden1 s  words:  "There  is  here  enough  for  all  the  saints." 

And  what  to  think  of  letters  like  the  one  written  by  Geertruid  Vogel  at 

Mutnster  to  her  sister  at  Duisburg?  She  wrote : 

"For  know  well  that  God  the  Almighty  has  given  us  such  grace  that 
we  are  now  dressed  in  silk  and  gold,  and  that  our  poor  have 
become  richer  than  the  burgomasters  of  the  richest  cities. "(13) 

Anabaptism  had  meanwhile  taken  root  in  every  place  of  some 

importance  in  the  Northern  Netherlands,  though  the  provinces  of  Holland 

and  Friesland  were  still  the  chief  centres.  A  hundred  persons  received 

re-baptism  in  one  day  at  Amsterdam  and  two  hundred  citizens  of  West- 

zaan  were  baptized  into  the  Brotherhood  during  the  winter  of  1533- 
(14) 

1534.  At  Groningen  there  was  a  congregation  of  eleven  hundred  mem¬ 
bers.  At  Maastricht,  ejfetrong  group  had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of 

Henricus  Rol,  the  Wassenberg  minister,  who  had  left  Monster  because  he 

(15) 

disagreed  with  the  policy  of  John  Matthew  and  John  of  I^yden. 

Henricus  Rol,  and  the  elders  Qbbe  Philips  and  Dirk  Ihilips, 
who  had  from  the  start  questioned  John  Matthew’s  heavenly  calling  as 
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prophet,  warned  their  followers  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 

charmer  at  Munster,  John  Ihuw,  deacon  at  Amsterdam,  also  advocated  the 

(16) 

principle  of  non-violence.  The  Dutch  Anabaptists  wavered  until  the 

persecution  tipped  the  scales. 

The  local  authorities  persecuted  only  when  the  provincial 

(17) 

or  state  officials  compelled  them  to  do  so  .  Allaart  Boelens,  burgo¬ 
master  of  Amsterdam,  was  seen  walking  in  a  friendly  manner  with  elder 
Jacob  of  Campon.  The  bailiff  of  Kennemerland  and  the  sheriff  of  Haar¬ 
lem  allowed  an  Anabaptist  to  escape  when  the  hangman  stood  already  on 
the  scaffold.  The  reason  is  that  the  local  authorities  wanted  to  uphold 
their  privileges,  and  to  keep  jurisdiction  in  their  own  hands.  Moreover, 
as  long  as  the  Anabaptists  were  not  guilty  of  rioting,  they  were  not 
considered  criminals. 

However,  the  confession  of  the  former  priest  elder  Jan 

Joosten  of  Goedereede,  who  was  executed  on  February  10,  1534,  provided 

(18) 

the  Government  at  Brussels  full  information  about  the  true  situation. 

A  mandate  of  February  12,  1534,  set  a  price  of  twelve  carolus  guilders 

on  the  head  of  every  Anabaptist.  The  tolerant  sheriff  of  Amsterdam,  Jan 

Hubrechts,  was  removed  from  his  post.  So-called  flying  companies  were 

sent  through  the  province  of  Holland  to  take  the  Anabaptists  from  their 

(19) 

beds,  with  the  result  that  many  Anabaptists  went  into  hiding.  The 

justices,  Jan  van  Duivenvoorde  and  Arend  Sandalin,  warned  the  Government 

of  the  consequences  of  the  inhumane  persecution  and  asked  to  be  relieved 

(20) 

from  their  functions.  But  the  Government  remained  adamant  until  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  reasons  compelled  it  to  be  careful.  As  a  result  of 
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(21) 

the  war  with  Denmark  and  Lubeck  the  Baltic  fleet  could  not  sail 
and  unemployment  grew  alarming.  Afraid  that  the  Danish  fleet  might  land 
on  the  Dutch  coast  and  find  support  from  the  Anabaptists,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Brussels  issued  on  February  27,  1534,  a  mandate  that  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  be  allowed  twenty -four  days  to  recant,  that  nobody  be  persecuted 

until  March  23,  1534,  but  that  after  this  date  the  former  mandates  were 

(22) 

to  be  enforced  "without  any  dissimulation,  grace,  favor  or  treaty," 

It  was  during  this  period  of  grace  that  the  exodus  of  Anabaptists  from 

the  Netherlands  to  Munster  took  place, 

(23) 

Thousands  of  guileless  Anabaptists  now  flung  the  warnings 

of  their  "peaceful"  leaders  to  the  winds  and  responded  to  John  of  Leyden’s 

proclamation.  They  prepared  for  the  "trek"  and  sold  all  their  real  estate 

for  next  to  nothing,  and  bought  provisions  and  weapons.  This  phenomenon 

assumed  such  grave  proportions,  that  the  Court  of  Holland  sent  two  secre- 

(24) 

taries  to  stop  it,  but  in  vain.  The  Anabaptists  sold  their  possessions, 

and  went  on  their  way  towards  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  roads  in  the  eastern 

provinces  were  soon  crowded  with  men,  women  and  children,  on  foot,  on 

(25) 

horse  back  and  on  carts.  From  the  western  provinces,  hundreds  of  Ana¬ 
baptists  throrijed  in  boats  along  the  waterways  toward  the  Zuiderzee  ports. 
As  in  any  popular  movement,  the  poor  were  in  the  majority,  but  when  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam  intended  to  take  action  against  the  sale  of 

goods  and  the  purchase  of  provisions,  they  noticed  that  many  of  their 

(26) 

notable  citizens  also  took  part  in  ito  There  were  Cornells  de  Vla- 
mlngh,  a  rich  merchant,  and  many  well-to-do  goldsmiths,  shipowners,  bakers 


and  shoemakers 
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Three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  gathered  together 

in  the  seaport  of  Monnikendam  in  order  to  cross  the  Zuiderzee,  land  at 

Kampen  and  then  travel  toward  the  Bergklooster,  the  place  of  meeting 

(27) 

whither  "a  Jeremiah”  would  lead  them  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  Ihen  on 

March  20,  1534,  twenty-seven  Anabaptist  ships  sailed  away  from  the  coast, 

the  pilgrims  saw  the  spire  of  the  church  at  Westzaan  disappear  under  the 

(28) 

horizon  and  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  already  cone.  At 
sea,  the  Anabaptists  cast  their  anchors,  and  waited  for  a  day  in  order 
not  to  be  too  early  at  the  place  of  meeting.  All  day  their  psalm-singing 
sounded  over  the  sea  vhile  two  men-of-war  lay  a  short  distance  away  and 
watched  the  proceedings. 

This  day’s  delay  gave  the  attorney-general,  Reinier  Brunt, 

time  to  take  action.  At  Haarlem,  he  overtook  six  Anabaptist  ships  and 

(29) 


five  at  Spaarndam  near  Amsterdam,  but  at  Amsterdam  itself  he  could 

only  scold  the  burgomaster,  Ruysch  Jansz,  that  he  had  permitted  the  Ana- 

(30) 


baptists  to  collect  arms  and  leave  the  harbour.  However,  Reinier 

Brunt  also  sent  messengers  around  the  Zuiderzee  to  warn  the  sheriffs 

at  Genemuiden  and  Vollenhove  near  Kampen  to  hold  up  the  Anabaptist  ships 

(31) 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Zwartewater.  The  sheriffs  sent  all  the  soldiers 

they  could  spare  to  the  seacost  and  warned  the  cities  of  Deventer,  Zwolle, 

(32) 

Kampen  and  even  the  knighthood  to  send  their  cavalry  to  the  Bergklooster. 

authorities 

However,  the^  did  not  meet  with  any  resistance.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired  and  no  sword  drawn  when  the  unsuspecting  Anabaptists  landed 
their  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zwartewater.  The  sheriffs  went  from 
ship  to  snip,  took  the  leaders  captive  and  seized  much  money,  fifteen 
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(33) 

hundred  pikes,  many  broad- swords,  halberds  and  arquebusses.  To 

prevent  any  Anabaptist  from  escaping,  the  sheriffs  had  the  sails  and 

rudders  removed  from  the  ships  and  made  the  captains  responsible  for  the 

(34) 

prisoners  whom  they  left  on  board. 

With  little  effort,  a  great  disaster  had  been  averted,  for 

(35) 

though  nobody  had  organized  the  trek,  and  the  Anabaptists  did  not 

think  of  using  their  arms,  there  smouldered  in  the  hearts  of  these 

victims  of  fanaticism,  persecution  and  deception,  a  fire  that  only  needed 

to  be  stirred  up  by  John  of  Leyden’s  demagogy,  to  make  these  pilgrims 

(36) 

join  in  the  atrocities  at  Munster. 

Of  course,  there  may  have  been  dangerous  elements  among  the 
Anabaptists,  In  fact,  there  were  unbaptized  persons  on  board  of  the 
ships,  but  the  majority  were  not  rebellious  or  bellicose.  It  was  not  a 
movement  of  the  proletariate  offering  resistance  to  capitalism,  for  a 
social  movement  usually  agitates  against  evils  in  society,  and  its 
motive  is  materialistic.  Anabaptism,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  mate¬ 
rial  things  inferior  to  spiritual  blessings.  These  Anabaptists  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  evil  spiritual  and  moral  conditions  which  prevailed  in 

the  Netherlands,  and  they  would  have  acted  as  they  did  even  if  there  had 

(37) 

been  no  social,  economic  or  political  evils.  Notwithstanding  their 
seeming  inconsistences  -  for  nobody  is  allowed  to  place  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry  circumstances  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  twentieth  -  all  the  Anabaptists, 
peaceable  as  well  as  revolutionary,  sought  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  former 
wanted  to  renew  the  world  by  means  of  an  inner  cleansing,  and  the  latter 
by  the  sword.  This  is  the  reason  why  members  of  all  social  classes  belonged 
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to  the  Brotherhood* 


(38) 


Moreover,  "though  Anabaptist  a^?r^%et*pro?e 

(39) 


tarian  movements  never  attracted  Anabaptists,”  The  Swiss  Anabaptists 
had  not  made  common  cause  with  Thomas  Munzer  in  Germany  in  1525,  and 
neither  did  the  large  Anabaptist  congregation  at  Ghent  join  the  prole¬ 
tariate  when  the  latter  revolted  against  Charles  V,  in  1539,  though  the 
Regent,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  feared  that  the  Anabaptists  would  avail  them¬ 


selves  of  the  opportunity  and  make  of  Ghent ’la  second  Munster.” 

When  the  Regent  in  March  1534  heard  that  two  hundred  and 

thirty-one  Anabaptists  had  been  imprisoned  at  Haarlem,  she  was  convinced 

(40) 

that  the  authorities  in  the  northern  provinces  had  been  too  lenient. 

She  sent  the  Court  of  Holland  (the  highest  judicial  body  in  the  province) 

to  take  severer  measures.  iio  sooner  had  it  arrived  at  Haarlem  than  it 

heard  of  the  many  prisoners  at  Amsterdam  and  Spaarndam  and  the  three 

thousand  at  Kampen.  The  judges  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Did  they  have 

to  execute  all  these  people?  All  the  prisoners  at  Haarlem  were  examined, 

but  only  the  leaders  were  condemned  to  death  and  beheaded  on  March  26, 

(41) 

1534.  Among  the  victims  were:  Pieter  de  Houtzager,  Bartholomeus  van 

Halle,  and  Willem  de  Kulper,  three  of  John  Matthew*s  apostles,  and  the 

chamois-dresser  Adrisan  Louryszoon,  the  father  of  burgomaster  Pieter 

Adriaan  van  der  Wepff  who  successfully  defended  the  city  of  Leyden  against 

(42) 

the  Spaniards  in  1574. 

On  March  27,  1534,  the  Court  of  Holland  arrived  at  Amster¬ 
dam  and  at  once  had  the  Anabaptists  transported  from  the  ships  at  Spaarn¬ 
dam  to  the  city.  The  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  gates  and  towers  of  the 
city,  and  the  women  and  their  children  were  lodged  in  the  St.  Jorishof 
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(a  nunnery)  from  which  they,  except  tfrenty  women  who  later  recanted, 

escaped  that  same  night.  Again  a  few  leaders  were  executed,  but  the 

others  remained  in  custody  until  the  Regent  should  decide  their  fate* 

On  March  29,  1534,  the  Court  reported  to  the  Regent  what  they  had  don© 

and  asked  for  not  more  than  twfnty  or  thirty  soldiers  because  there  was 

(43) 

no  fear  of  any  resistance. 

The  Regent,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfied  and  sent  a 

reproachful  letter.  She  even  suggested  "noyades"  and  to  scuttle  the 

(44) 

ships  with  the  prisoners  on  board.  Though  the  Court  started  to  punish 
more  severely,  it  advised  the  Regent  to  be  less  harsh  because  a  whole¬ 
sale  execution  meant  the  depopulation  of  the  region  and  the  loss  of 

(45) 

taxes  for  the  Emperor.  In  one  of  the  reports,  the  judges  wrote  that 

it  was  sad  and  at  one  wonderful  to  see  how  these  Anabaptists  met  death 
(46) 

like  sheep.  The  warning  of  financial  loss  made  some  impression,  and 

the  Regent  issued  a  second  mandate  of  grace  after  the  Court  of  Holland 

had  once  more  made  a  circuit  through  the  region  to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  Court  of  Holland  received  a  letter  from  the  authorities 

of  Kampen  in  which  the  latter  said  that  they  had  executed  the  leaders 

(47) 

and  that  they  "themselves"  would  also  punish  the  other  captive® 

(48) 

whom  they  called  "innocent  simple  folks."  The  Court  gladly  agreed  - 
and  the  officials  at  Kampen  allowed  all  the  Anabaptists  to  go  home  on 
their  own  ships.  After  a  few  days,  these  ships  entered  the  harbour  at 
Amsterdam.  Some  of  the  Anabaptists  returned  home,  but  the  greater  number 
remained  homeless  in  and  around  Amsterdam  where  they  caused  so  much 
trouble  that  the  Government  had  to  send  soldiers  to  restore  order* 
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Of  all  the  thousands  of  Anabaptists,  only  fifteen  had  by 

(49) 

March  20,  1534,  asked  for  grace  according  the  mandate  of  February  27, 

(50) 

and  only  thirty-six  of  all  the  prisoners  had  recanted  by  May  10,  1534* 

Though  the  Regent  had  little  success  by  offering  pardon,  at  least  she 

had  noticed  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Anabaptists:  rebellious  and 
(51) (52 ) 

peaceful  ones. 

Notwithstanding  the  persecution,  the  elders,  Obbe  Hiilips 

and  Dirk  Philips,  continued  their  proclamation  of  peaceful  Ana baptism 

and  their  followers  gained  in  number  and  influence.  TNhether  rebellious 

or  peaceful,  the  Anabaptists  never  3tirred  up  trouble  themselves. 

"In  [the  Netherlands]  there  never  rose  a  spontaneous  Ana¬ 
baptist  disturbance,  and  whenever  the  Anabaptists  did  move, 
there  was  always  noticeable  the  fatal  connection  with 
Munster. "(53) 


(1)  Buuren,  op.cit.,  p.  39. 

(2)  Melllnk,  op.cit.,  p.  1 

(3)  Buuren,  op.cit.,  p.  43. 

(4)  Melllnk,  op.cit.,  p.  2. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

(6)  Kohler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  96. 

(7)  Melllnk,  op.cit.,  p.  9. 

(8)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  95. 

(9)  Ibid. ,  p.  96. 


(10)  Melllnk,  op.cit. ,  p.  6 
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(29)  Kiihler,  op.eit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  105. 

(30)  Mellink,  op.eit. ,  p.  106. 

(31)  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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(36)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  101. 

(37)  Ibid,,  p.  100. 

(38)  Ibid. t  p.  99. 

Par  instance:  bailiff,  Pieter  van  den  Binchorst,  a 
rich  nobleman;  Elsa  van  Lostad,  the  wife  of  the  bailiff 
of  Eiselstein  and  Benschop;  Jacob  van  Wynssem,  burgo¬ 
master  of  Deventer,  in  whose  house  many  Anabaptists 
had  been  baptized;  Christoffer  van  Ewsen,  a  member  of 
the  very  rich  noble  family  of  Van  Ewsen;  and  also 
members  of  the  influential  Van  Re  nee  n  and  Ter  Poorten 
families. 

(39)  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

(40)  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

(41)  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

(42)  Buuren,  op.cit.,  p.  79. 
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(50)  Ibid.,  p.  110. 

(51)  Ibid.,  p.  111. 

(52)  Zjrj>$, , op.cit.,  p.  37. 

(53)  Kuhler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  111. 
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Section  VII 

The  Kingdom  of  John  of  Leyden  at  Munster 
The  Anabaptist  principles  of  non-violence  and  non-resist¬ 
ance  had  been  proclaimed  from  the  year  1525  on,  and  the  Anabaptists  had 
endured  much  suffering.  Melchior  Hoffmann  still  preached  pacifism,  but 
John  Matthew  went  a  step  further  and  told  his  followers  that  it  was 
God’s  will  that  they  should  defend  the  city  of  Munster  against  the  ene¬ 
my.  In  his  proclamation,  John  of  Leyden  told  the  Netherlanders  to  bring 
arms  with  them  though  he  was  eareful  enough  to  conceal  the  reason.  Later, 

John  Matthew  went  still  further  and  told  the  citizens  that  it  was  also 

(1) 

their  duty  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  city. 

The  leaders  at  Munster  had  by  April  1534  understood  that 

either  they  or  the  world  had  to  go  down,  and  since  God  alone  could  give 

the  victory,  they  scrupulously  followed  the  example  of  the  heroes  from 

the  Old  Testament  in  order  to  secure  God’s  favor.  John  Matthew  felt 

called  upon  to  fulfil  the  combined  tasks  of  Gideon  and  Samson,  and  on 

Easter  1534,  he  had  a  city  gate  opened,  and  ran,  spear  in  hand,  ahead  of 

(2) 

a  small  company  of  soldiers  towards  the  bishop’s  camp,  but  was  killed 

(3) 

by  the  first  enemy  he  met. 

The  citizens  standing  on  the  city  wall  saw  the  tall  stature 
of  their  prophet  go  down  and  were  prostrated.  Had  God  forsaken  the  New 
Jerusalem?  It  was  John  of  Leyden’s  eloquence  that  saved  the  day.  God  had 
shown  him  in  a  vision,  he  said,  that  a  greater  prophet  would  rise  in¬ 
stead  of  John  Matthew  who  had  trusted  too  much  in  his  own  strength.  He 

(4) 

predicted  that  this  defeat  was  to  lead  to  triumph. 
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Keeping  his  future  kingdom  in  mind,  John  of  Leyden  appointed 

a  council  of  twelve  leading  Anabaotists  which  was  to  rule  and  defend  the 
(5) 

city.  All  the  measures  taken  during  April  and  May  1534,  showed  that 

(6) 

John  of  Ieyden  was  a  great  organizer.  Fortifications  were  built  or 

improved,  gunpowder  was  manufactured,  pitch-rings  (straw  hoops  with  tar) 

were  prepared,  men  and  boys  were  taught  to  shoot  with  eannon,  and  the 

women  were  ordered  to  take  care  that  nobody  wore  patched  or  worn-out 

(7) 

clothes.  He  even  appointed  hospital  orderlies  and  veterinaries.  Every¬ 
one  was  compelled  to  work  regularly  and  with  the  utmost  exertion;  indeed, 
nothing  escaped  John  of  Leyden* s  ever  present  eye.  Strangers  and  citizens, 

rich  and  poor,  he  welded  into  a  citizenry  that  fought  for  the  New  Jeru sa¬ 

fe) 

lem. 

The  by-laws  enacted,  in  this  time,  still  show  that  the  aim 
was  to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  sign  that 
the  makers  fundamentally  broke  with  Anabaptism.  Though  the  councillors, 
or  rather  John  of  Leyden,  recognized  that  a  code  of  law  was  superfluous 
since  God  had  written  his  law  in  every  believer’s  heart,  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  summarize  the  principles  of  the  Bible  in  a  series  of  command¬ 
ments  binding  everybody.  This  meant  that  the  stress  was  irrevocably 

(9) 

shifted  from  the  individual  to  the  new  state. 

However,  the  citizens  did  not  understand  this;  they  only 
saw  the  strength  of  the  city  grow,  and  rejoiced  when  more  Frisians,  Hol¬ 
landers  and  even  soldiers  from  the  bishop’s  army  daily  entered  the 
(10) 

city.  Their  enthusiasm  mounted  to  the  highest  pitch  wi len  the  council 

(11) 

refused  the  bishop's  ultimatum  and  repulsed  his  attack  of  May  25,  1534. 
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This  feat  not  only  maintained  communication  with  the  Netherlands  but 
also  enhanced  John  of  Leyden's  position  in  the  city.  In  fact,  this 
was  the  moment  of  his  greatest  glory,  because  from  that  day  the  situa¬ 
tion  changed.  John  himself  introduced  polygamy  against  the  will  of 
(12) 

many  citizens,  the  political  and  economic  circumstances  in  the 

(13)(14) 

Netherlands  improved,  and  the  bishop  received  help  from  the 

(15) 

surrounding  cities  and  even  from  the  Netherlands. 

John  of  Leyden  wanted  the  royal  crown  and  Diever,  the 
beautiful  widow  of  John  Matthew.  He  had  to  be  very  careful  lest  he 
miss  both  since  he  knew  that  the  native  citizens  did  not  want  poly¬ 
gamy.  Indeed,  his  popularity  would  not  have  been  so  great  if  the 

people  had  known  that  John,  besides  the  daughter  of  Knipperdolling, 

(16) 

had  a  wife  at  Leyden* 

John  met  with  great  opposition  when  he  first  announced 
(17) 

his  "new  principle"  to  the  councillors  and  ministers,  but  he  per¬ 
suaded  them  by  pointing  to  the  biblical  examples  of  Abraham  and  David; 

(18) 

and  had  not  God  conmanded  man  "be  ye  fruitful  and  multiply?"  lest 

he  lose  his  popularity,  John  had  the  new  by-law  announced  by  Rothmann 

(19) 

who  later  defended  polygamy  in  his  book  Reinstatement.  Though  a 
minority  did  not  at  all  agree  with  it,  the  opponents  seem  to  have 
kept  quiet  for  some  time* 

John  of  Leyden  married  the  beautiful  Diever  and  in  course 

(20) (21) 

of  time  fifteen  other  women.  The  minister  Hendrik  Schlachtkamp 

(22) 

was,  on  July  30,  1534,  found  in  bed  with  four  wives*  Bolygamy  was 
also  introduced  outside  the  city  of  Munster  and  even  practised,  for 
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some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  by  the  followers  of 

elder  Jan  van  Batenburg.  Elder  Ifeter  van  Noerich,  alias  Gerdt  Eilke- 

man  of  Coevorden,  confessed  in  1544,  that  besides  his  wife  who  always 

accompanied  him  on  his  travels,  he  had  wives  at  MuAster,  Havekesbecke, 

(23) 

Alveskercken,  Ibbenbueren,  Velthussem  and  Ahlen.  However,  the  si¬ 
tuation  was  worst  at  Munster,  Dr.  Kuhler,  himself  an  Anabaptist,  says: 

»» 

brothel  conditions  prevailed  at  Munster,  and  the  lives  of  many  women 

became  so  untenable  that  suicide  occurred  so  that  the  Council  had  to 

1,(24; ) 

set  bounds  to  the  dissoluteness. 

The  introduction  of  polygamy  resulted  eventually  in  a 

division  among  the  Anabaptists,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  city  of 

Munster,  for  the  bishop  whose  position  had  been  weakened  by  the  in- 

(25) 

trigues  of  Thilip  of  Hesse  and  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands 

henceforth  received  help  from  the  surrounding  German  bishops  and  cities. 

Indeed,  the  city  of  Osnabriiek  later  took  an  active  part  in  the  siege 

of  Munster.  Even  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  concerned  over  the 

growing  power  of  the  Anabaptists,  allowed  the  cities  of  Overysel  to 

send  guns,  and  the  stadtholder  of  Friesland,  Schenck  van  Toutenburg, 

to  provide  the  bishop’s  army  with  four  thousand  gold  guilders  and 

(26) 

forty  tons  of  gunpowder.  But  she  was  also  suspected  of  having  in¬ 

terfered  with  the  siegefplans  for  she  sent  Schenck  twice  to  the  bishop’s 

(27) 

camp  to  confer  with  the  commander  Meinard  van  Ham. 

The  bishop  needed  this  help  because  his  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  had  grown  weak.  John  of  Leyden’s  gunners  aimed  so  accurately  that 
Meinard  van  Ham  had  to  evacuate  the  newly  built  strongholds  closest 
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to  the  city.  HowBver,  the  bishop  came  into  contact  with  opponents  of 

polygamy  within  the  city.  On  July  30,  1534,  a  blacksmith,  Mollenhecke 

and  his  party  surprised  the  townhall  and  imprisoned  the  principal 
(28) 

leaders*  He  demanded  that  they  abolish  polygamy  and  said  that  he 

*culd  surrender  the  city  to  the  bishop  in  case  they  refused.  As  soon 

(29) 

as  the  citizens,  especially  the  women,  heard  what  had  happened, 
they  occupied  the  city  gates,  dragged  cannon  into  the  town  hall  square 
and  liberated  the  leaders*  Mollenhecke  and  fifty  other  opponents  of 

polygamy  were  executed,  so  that  now  there  remained  nothing^lse  for  the 

7 

bishop  than  to  take  the  city  by  storm.  The  besiegers  bombarded  the 
city  for  many  days  and  then,  on  August  31,  1534,  assaulted  the  gates* 

It  was  in  rain* 

Because  of  their  successes,  John  of  Leyden  and  the  Ana- 

(30) 

baptist  leaders  grew  over-confident  and  thought  the  moment  oppor¬ 
tune  to  make  John  of  Leyden  king.  In  the  first  week  of  September  1534, 
the  self-appointed  prophet  Dusentschuer,  a  goldsmith  of  Warendorf , 
called  the  citizens  together  and  told  them  that  it  was  God’s  will  to 
crown  John  of  Leyden  king  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  On  behalf  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  he  handed  John  the  sword  of  justice  as  a  symbol  that  hence¬ 
forth  the  authority  rested  with  King  John  and  no  longer  with  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Knights.  King  John  received  a  golden  chain  on 

which  hung  a  cross  covering  two  swords,  the  inscription  on  which  read: 

(31 )  (32) 

"A  King  of  Justice  of  all  the  World.”  The  citizens  gave  King 

(33) (34) 

John  their  blessing  by  singing  "All  glory  be  to  thee  most  High.” 


King  John,  the  former  rhetorician,  the  lover  of  fine 
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apparel  and  courtly  manners,  formed  a  cabinet  of  ministers  and  appointed 
the  dignitaries  of  his  court*  The  beautiful  Diever  of  Haarlem,  henceforth 
Divara,  became  queen  and  Jan  van  Geelen,  the  confidant  of  the  King, 
became  Divara* s  doorkeeper,  while  Knipperdolling  was  appointed  viceroy, 
Rothmann  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  Krechting  chancellor*  One  of 
the  first  orddrs  King  John  issued  was  that  provisions  be  prepared  to 
dress,  feed  and  house  the  pilgrims  who  were  expected  soon  to  arrive 
from  the  Netherlands*  Rothmann  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  program 
and  write  a  book  to  instruct  twenty-eight  heralds  who  were  to  announce 
to  the  world  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Rothmann* s  book  Restitution  (Reinstatement)  was  a  "remark¬ 
able  as  well  as  surprising”  confession  of  what  had  been  reinstated  at 
Munster,  and  said  that  Christ  himself  was  soon  to  come  to  re-establish 
his  kingdom  over  the  whole  world*  "It  is  written  in  the  full  confidence 

of  the  victory  and  breathes  a  repose  which  is  very  seldom  disturbed  by 

(35) 

a  tone  of  fanaticism*"  The  book  must  have  been  published  before 

October  14,  1534, because  Rothmann* s  co-author  Klopriss,  left  the  city 

(36) 

of  Munster  at  that  date*  Some  copies  were  thrown  into  the  bishop*s 

(37) 

camp,  and  the  others  were  sent  to  The  Netherlands* 

In  support  of  the  written  word,  the  prophet  Dusentschuer 

announced  on  October  13,  1534,  that  it  was  God*s  will  that  the  twenty- 

eight  heralds  should  at  once  be  sent  to  carry  the  message  of  the  New 

(38) 

Jerusalem  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth*  As  a  token  of  their 
mission,  they  received  a  golden  coin  with  the  inscription  "The  Word 
was  made  Flesh."  The  messengers  left  the  city  on  October  14,  1534, 
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after  first  having  celebrated  the  Lordfs  Supper,  of  which  four 

thousand  persons  partook.  It  is  significant  that  all  the  Wassenberg 

ministers,  the  elder  Julius  of  Friesland  and  even  Dusentschuer,  were 

among  the  heralds.  It  is  possible  that  King  John  wanted  to  have  his 

rivals  out  of  the  way,  though  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  sent 

to  the  Netherlands  to  whip  up  enthusiasm  for  the  support  of  Munster. 

King  John  needed  reinforcements  because  the  bishop's 

commander,  Meinard  van  Ham,  had  since  the  futile  assault  of  August 

31,  1534,  begun  to  build  more  and  better  strongholds  around  the  city; 

and  the  more  effective  this  blockade  became,  the  less  likely  could 

soldiers  and  provisions  enter  the  city  of  Munster.  However,  there 

were  other  reasons  why  fewer  Dutch  Anabaptists  arrived.  The  authori¬ 

se) 

ties  of  Amsterdam  and  Lubeck  had  on  March  26,  1534,  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  result  that  the  Baltic  fleet  could  put  to  sea,  and 
thousands  of  Anabaptists  found  employment  either  in  the  Dutch  har¬ 
bours  or  on  the  fleet.  The  economic  position  was  still  more  improved 

when  the  year  1534  produced  such  a  bumper  crop  of  rye  that  the  mer- 

(40) 

chants  at  Amsterdam  had  not  enough  granary  space.  Moreover,  the 

influence  of  the  peaceful  Anabaptists  had  steadily  grown,  especially 

since  John  of  Leyden  had  introduced  polygamy. 

These  facts  explain  the  necessity  of  sending  the  best 

spokesmen  to  the  Netherlands,  but  King  John  was  very  unsuccessful 

(41) 

because  the  last  herald,  Hendrik  Graesz,  turned  traitor.  After 
being  led  throu$i  the  blockade  by  six  hundred  soldiers,  Graesz  went 
to  the  bishop  and  informed  him  about  the  situation  within  the  city  of 
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Munster.  He  also  mentioned  names  of  disaffected  persons,  revealed  the 

military  plans,  and,  on  top  of  that,  gave  the  names  and  whereabouts 

of  his  twenty-seven  fellow- he  raids.  These  men  were  soon  apprehended, 

examined  and  executed  by  the  authorities  of  the  neighboring  Vlfestphalian 
(42) 

cities.  Graesz  wa3  sent  back  to  Munster  to  commit  more  treason.  He 

convinced  the  Anabaptists  that  God  had  wonderfully  saved  him  and  in- 

(43) 

sinuated  himself  more  and  more  into  King  John*s  favor. 

The  most  important  direct  results  of  Graesz’s  treason  were 

the  destruction  of  the  Anabaptist  congregation  of  Maastricht,  on  January 

21,  1535,  and  the  consequent  spread  of  Anabaptism  over  the  Flemish 

(45) 

speaking  part  of  the  Southern  Netherlands.  Hendricus  Rol,  the  first 
Wassenberg  minister,  left  Munster  early  in  1534  because  he  disagreed 
with  John  Matthew* s  idea  of  using  the  sword.  He  preached  for  half  a 
year  in  the  province  of  Limburg  and  probably  founded  the  congregation 
at  Maastricht  where  he  died  a  martyr  in  September,  1534.  The  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  twenty-seven  heralds  supplied  the  Inquisition  with  new 
information  about  the  Anabaptists  at  Maastricht.  Many  members  of  the 
congregation  were  executed  and  the  others  fled  to  spread  Rol*s  ideas 
in  Flanders.  This  fact  explains  Dr.  Kiihlerfs  assertion  that:  "The  so- 

called  Flemings  had  preserved  the  Anabaptist  principles  more  purely 

(48) 

than  their  co-religionists  in  the  North"  whither  they  fled  during 

the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Dutch  Anabaptists  on  the  whole  "were  still  tainted 

with  the  conservative  leanings  of  f Christ *s  1  Apostles,"  as  Rothmann 
(47) 

said.  This  fact  convinced  King  John  that  he  needed  a  different 
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book  than  the  quiet  Reinstatement  to  be  taken  along  by  "riot-provoking" 

messengers  to  the  Netherlands,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  relinquish 

his  kingdom.  Rothmann  now  wrote  his  Book  of  Revenge  and  published  it 

in  December  1534.  If  his  Reinstatement  showed  hardly  any  fanaticism, 

the  Book  of  Revenge  was  full  of  it.  In  "this  revolutionary  warcry, 

this  Marseillaise  in  prose,"  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  summoned  to 

execute  the  wrath  of  God.  It  says: 

"Whoever  wants  to  be  considered  faithful,  he  rally  around 
the  banner  of  divine  justice;  the  Lord  will  fly  it  for  the 
revenge  on  the  Babylonian  tyranny,  and  for  the  glory  of 
his  saints.  He  will  provide  his  people  with  iron  horns 
and  steel  claws  to  fight  their  enemies.  We  have  to  be  his 
tools  and  fall  upon  the  unbelievers  and  God*s  strong  arm 
will  be  with  us." (48) 

On  December  24,  1534,  King  John  gave  a  thousand  copies  of  this  book 
along  with  Jan  van  Geelen  to  the  Netherlands,  but  how  many  he  later 
sent  is  not  known.  The  Book  of  Revenge  was  widely  read  in  the  Northern 
Netherlands.  The  authorities  seized  many  copies  and  wrote  the  Regent 
on  January  24,  1535,  that  the  book  was  "calculated  to  stir  up  riot  and 
sedition."  To  provoke  this  rioting  in  the  Netherlands,  King  John  sent 
Jan  van  Geelen 

"who  was  in  talents  his  inferior,  in  audacity  and  unscrupulous 
slyness  his  equal,  but  in  contempt  of  death  his  superior.  It 
was  Van  Geelen’s  doing  that  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  proceeded  to 
real  rioting;  he  opened  and  closed  the  darkest  period  of  their 
history. "(49) 


(1)  Melllnk.  op»clt.,  p.  39. 

(2)  Kuhler,  op.clt. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  112. 
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(3)  Mellink,  op.cit. ,  p.  39. 

(4)  Kohler,  op.cit.  ,  Vol.  I,  p.  113. 

(5)  Mellink,  op.cit. ,  p.  40. 

(6)  Kohler,  op.cit. .  Vol.  I,  p.  114. 

(7)  Ibid.,  p.  115. 

(8)  Ibid,,  p.  116. 

(9)  Ibid.,  p.  114. 

(10)  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

(11)  Mellink,  op.cit. ,  p.  41. 

(12)  Kohler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  119. 

(13)  Ibid. ,  p.  46. 

(14)  Mellink,  op.cit.,  p.  364. 

(3.5)  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

(16)  Kohler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  117. 

(17)  Ibid. ,  p.  118. 

(18)  Genesis  9:7. 

(19)  idihler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  119. 

(20)  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

(21)  Mellink,  op.cit.,  p.  47. 

(22)  Ibid,,  p.  45. 

(23)  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

(24)  Kohler,  op.cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  120. 

(25)  Mellink,  op.cit.,  p.  40. 

(26)  Ibid.,  p.  17. 


(27)  Ibid.,  p.  16 
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Section  VIII 

Anabaptist  Riots  in  the  Netherlands 

Jan  van  Gee Ion  and  his  three  companions  Antonie  Kisten- 

maker,  Jacob  Kremar  and  Hendrik  Cramer,  seemed  to  have  good  fishing  in 

troubled  waters,  when  they  arrived  in  the  Northern  Netherlands.  Emperor 

(1)(2) 

Charles  V,  probably  preparing  his  attack  on  Tunis,  was  compelled 

to  remain  abroad,  and  his  stadtholder  of  the  province  of  Holland,  Count 

Van  Hoogstraten,  did  not  like  to  leave  the  pleasant  court  circle  at 
(3) 

Brussels,  so  that  the  privileged  cities  of  the  densely  populated 

province  of  Holland  were  left  to  mind  their  own  affairs.  This  meant 

that  the  Anabaptists,  since  their  futile  exodus  in  March  1534,  were 

not  as  fiercely  persecuted  as  the  Regent,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wanted. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  in  July  1534,  she  pressed  for 

sterner  measures,  and  in  September  the  stadtholder  demanded  that  the 

States  of  Holland  place  at  his  disposal  twelve  hundred  soldiers  in 

(4) 

order  to  exterminate  Ana  baptism.  However,  the  States  refused,  be¬ 
cause  they  saw  through  Van  Hoogstratenfs  ulterior  motive  of  bending 
the  cities  to  his  will. 

Sine®  the  city  of  Amsterdam  was  "in  perpetual  opposition," 

Van  Hoogstraten  decided  to  go  there  himself  and  bring  the  city  to 

reason,  but  a  series  of  incidents  made  matters  worse.  When  he  arrived 

on  October  1,  1534,  the  city  conncil  opened  the  gate  for  Van  Hoogstra- 

ten  and  Reinier  Brunt,  the  attorney-general,  but  kept  their  soldiers 
(5) 

outside.  The  angry  Van  Hoogstraten  began  at  once  to  inquire  into 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  councillors,  while  Brunt  started  to 
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persecute  heretics  in  the  city  and  imprisoned  two  Anabaptists  with 

the  intention  of  transporting  them  to  the  state  prison  at  The  Hague. 

This  incident  caused  great  commotion  among  the  citizens  who  did  not 

want  to  see  their  highly  valued  privilege  of  jus  de  non  evocando  - 

(6) 

violated.  For  two  nights  they  watched  the  towii^all  and  the  house 
where  Van  Hoogstraten  stayed,  to  prevent  the  prisoners,  heretics  or 
no  heretics,  from  being  secretly  transported  out  of  the  city*. 

Van  Hoogstraten,  who  had  already  quarrelled  with  the 
burgomaster,  now  grew  afraid  of  the  citizens,  and  left  Amsterdam  on 
October  10,  1534.  He  travelled  via  The  Hague  to  Brussels,  and  complain¬ 
ed  to  the  Regent  about  the  attitude  of  Amsterdam.  Hie  situation  grew 
worse  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Holland  on  October  28, 

1534,  justice  Van  Assendelft  held  the  province  of  Holland  responsible 

for  the  heresy  because  of  its  refusal  to  enlist  twelve  hundred  sol- 

(7) 

diers.  The  States  protested,  and  declared  that  the  fault  lay  with 
the  stadtholder  who  was  always  absent.  The  dispute  between  Van  Hoog¬ 
straten  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  was  settled  when  both  parties  on 

October  27,  1534,  agreed  to  sink  their  differences.  The  Council  of  the 

(8) 

city  of  Amsterdam  had  a  few  Anabaptists  executed,  but  when  it  re¬ 
fused  to  put  to  death  Jan  Bauw,  the  prominent  Anabaptist  deacon, 

"the  short-lived  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the  city 

council  came  once  more  to  an  end,  and  both  parties  took  again  their 
(9) 

former  stand." 

That  was  the  situation  in  the  province  of  Holland  when 
Jan  van  Geelen  arrived,  He  was  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  that  the  Banner 
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of  God  should  be  placed  at  Wesel,  Deventer,  Amsterdam,  and  London  In 

(10) 

England,  Indeed,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  king  of  England,  Henry 
VIII,  had  received  re-baptism. 

The  situation  in  the  province  of  Friesland  was  different, 

in) 

Whereas  Van  Hoogstraten  was  a  timid,  dutydodging,  though  cruel  man, 

(12) 

the  stadtholder  of  Friesland  and  Overysel,  Schenck  van  Toutenburg, 

was  a  strict^ dutiful  man.  The  one  mandate  after  the  other  was  issued 

(13) 

against  the  "damnable  sect  of  rebaptizers,"  and  many  Anabaptists 

were  imprisoned  and  executed.  The  Frisian  clergy  were  also  more  active 

(14) 

than  those  in  Holland.  Though  some  priests  in  Friesland  read  Lu¬ 
theran  books  and  questioned  the  Eucharist  and  Infant  Baptism,  they 

(15) 

served  Mass  and  baptized  as  usual.  And  since  those  priests  preach- 

(16) 

ed  against  the  "Sekte  von  Munster"  as  Menno  Simons  did,  the  stadt¬ 
holder  only  seized  their  libraries  but  left  the  priests  alone.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Jan  van  Geelon  could  not  count  on  much  support  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Friesland. 

The  circumstances  in  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Gronin¬ 
gen  and  Drenthe  were  altogether  different*  The  sympathy  the  stadtholder 
(17) 

Charles  of  Gelre  felt  for  the  new  doctrine,  had  in  Groningen  and 

Drenthe  created  a  unique  situation.  Anabaptism  was  suppressed  but  there 
(18) 

was  no  bloodshed.  A  mandate  of  May  3,  1534,  issued  five  weeks  after 
the  "vain  trek"  of  the  Anabaptists  to  Munster,  ordered  that  the  foreign 
preachers  had  to  leave  the  city  of  Groningen  within  twelve  hours.  On 
May  8,  1534,  the  States  of  Groningen  announced  that  the  foreigh  preachers 
and  those  who  had  lodged  them  had  to  leave  the  city  of  Groningen  before 
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(19) 

sunset  lest  they  be  put  into  the  pillory.  "Ctamelanders"  who  had 

received  re-baptism  were  to  lose  their  possessions  and  would  be  exiled 

after  a  year©  These  comparatively  soft  measures  ware  carried  out  in  a 

very  mild  way:  the  Anabaptists  did  not  go  into  exile  and  they  kept 

their  real  estate.  Magistrate  Vysel  travelled  from  place  to  place  and 

made  the  Anabaptists  pay  fines.  His  list  shows  the  following  payments: 

a  ship,  eight  bushels  of  rye,  sixteen  pounds  of  bacon,  the  best  horse, 

an  old  horse,  a  fat  cow,  two  or  three  Emden  guilders,  or  other  amounts 

of  money.  He  also  told  them  to  leave  his  jurisdiction  but  did  not 

strictly  check  whether  they  obeyed.  At  Toornwerd,  he  found  a  family 

that  not  only  refused  to  leave,  but  also  placed  the  house  at  the 

disposal  of  the  elders  to  preach.  For  these  two  acts,  the  family  had 

(20) 

to  pay  a  double  fine:  a  fat  cow  and  a  sum  of  money.  The  alderman, 
Taeck,  of  Middelstum  had  to  pay  as  fine  a  good  horse  which  he  could 
redeem  for  four  Emden  guilders,  but  he  was  not  removed  from  his  of¬ 
fice.  When  Taeck  later  had  to  guard  Anabaptists  in  the  Van  Ewsen  prison, 
he  gave  them  whatever  they  needed.  In  fact,  the  noble  family  of  Van 

Ewsen,  which  possessed  about  half  of  the  provinces  of  Groningen  and 

(21) 

Drenthe,  was  suspected  of  secretly  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood. 

Consequently,  the  area  around  Appingedam  and  the  Reitdiep  was  a  hot- 

(22) 

bed  of  heresy,  and  ”the  population  there  did  not  live  in  agony  and 
(23) 

despair.”  Hie  result  of  all  this  was  that  Jan  van  Geelen’s  com¬ 
panions  did  not  find  much  support  for  their  plans,  and  when  the  Gro- 
ningers  later  rioted,  they  were  not  as  violent  as  the  Anabaptists  in 
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When  Jan  van  Geelen  and  his  three  companions,  Antonie 

Kistenmaker,  Jacob  Dremer,  and  Handrik  Cramer  left  Munster  on  December 

(24) 

24,  1534,  King  John  provided  them  with  five  thousand  gold  guilders 

(25) 

and  a  thousand  copies  of  the  Book  of  Revenge,  Their  instructions 

were  to  recruit  soldiers  for  King  John  with  great  caution  lest  the 

Dutch  authorities  and  the  guileless  Anabaptists  become  suspicious. 

Indeed,  Hendrik  Cramer  had  not  at  all  been  initiated  into  the  plans 

according  to  which  Jan  van  Geelen,  with  an  army,  was  to  attack  the 

bishop* s  camp,  while  King  John  simultaneously  was  to  make  a  sally  at 

(26) 

Easter,  March  28,  1535. 

Antonie  Kistenmaker  and  Jacob  Kremer,  natives  of  Appinge- 

dam  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  went  directly  to  their  fatherland, 

but  they  did  not  receive  the  support  they  had  expected.  Kremer  was 

soon  discouraged  and  left  for  East  Friesland  where  he  was  imprisoned 
(27) 

for  some  time.  Kistenmaker  was  pushed  aside  by  a  fanatic  Otmae- 

lander,  Harmen  Schoemaker,  who  first  called  himself  the  banner-bearer 

(28) 

of  King  John,  then  the  Messiah,  and  later  God  the  Father.  At 

first,  the  Anabaptists  in  Groningen  obeyed  Schoemaker  -  at  least  they 

threw  "their  dirty  earthly  possessions,"  gold  silver  and  valuables 

away  -  but  they  "hid"  their  things  in  such  places  where  they  could 

(29) 

later  recover  them.  When  Schoemaker  then  issued  orders  to  buy 
weapons  and  prepare  for  the  journey  to  Munster,  one  of  the  Anabaptists 
expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  "Sonship**  of  Cornelis  in*t  Kerkhof, 
Schoemaker* s  helper.  During  the  ensuiifg'  altercation  which  led  to  a 
fight,  the  authorities  broke  in  upon  the  crowd  and  carried  Schoemaker 
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off  as  a  prisoner.  He  died  a  lunatic  vdien  he  came  out  of  the  torture 

room.  Cornelia  in*t  Kerkhof  was  taken  captive  and  incarcerated  in  the 

castle  of  Lady  Van  Ewsen.  He  later  madd  a  full  confession  and  Lady  Van 

(30) 

Ewsen  freed  him  on  bail  without  informing  the  States  of  Groningen. 

On  February  13,  1535,  the  States  of  Groningen  again  issued 
a  very  soft  mandate:  the  Anabaptists  who  recanted  before  February  26 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  possessions  and  the  others  were  to  be 
exiled.  In  case  the  latter  returned  and  were  accused  by  at  least  two 
witnesses  they  would  be  put  to  death.  This  leniency  eaused  the  failure 
of  the  plans  to  recruit  soldiers  for  King  John, whereas  the  few  Ana¬ 
baptists  who  at  first  intended  to  go  to  Munster  became  dispersed  before 
the  journey  was  due  to  begin.  The  Frisian  stadtholder  Schenk  van  Touten- 
burg  had  watched  the  proceedings  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  and  warned 
the  episcopal  commander,  Me i Bard  van  Ham,  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  braced 
himself  for  possible  disorders  in  his  jurisdiction.  The  work  of  two  of 
Jan  van  Geelen’s  companions  had  thus  completely  failed. 

Jan  van  Geelen’s  third  companion,  Hendrik  Cramer,  was  sent 
to  the  rich  Hanse  city  of  Deventer  with  the  ambiguous  message,  that  the 
brethren  should  keep  quiet  until  a  prophet  had  come  to  instruct  them. 

At  the  prophet’s  command  they  were  then  to  march  towards  Munster  and 

(31) 

"there  the  king  would  meet  them".  It  was  again  the  same  story  as 
in  the  province  of  Groningen.  The  Anabaptists  were  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  ultimate  fighting  round  Munster  to  relieve  the  city.  The 
guileless  Anabaptists  took  the  words  "there  the  king  would  meet  them" 
as  pointing  to  a  feast  instead  of  to  fighting. 
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The  prophet  who  was  to  come  to  Deventer  appeared  to  be 

Graesz  who  wanted  to  leave  Munster  before  his  treason  was  found  out* 

One  day,  he  told  King  John  and  the  Assembly  that  he  had  received  an 

(32)  • 

"order  from  on  high"  to  go  to  Deventer.  The  result  was  that  King 
John  sent  his  "trusted"  servant  to  that  city  with  two  hundred  gold 
guilders  and  a  white standard,  but  instead  of  recruiting  soldiers  and 
planting  the  standard  at  Deventer,  Graesz  went  straight  to  the  bishop. 

His  second  treason  resulted  in  the  death  of  seven  Anabaptists  at  De¬ 
venter  and  the  miscarrying  of  King  John’s  plans  for  that  city.  In 
fact,  all  the  plans  had  failed.  Since  Jan  van  Geelen  was  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  as  his  companions. 

After  leaving  Munster  on  December  24,  1535,  Jan  van  Geelen 

first  went  to  Wesel  but  had  to  leave  in  a  hurry  because  of  Graesz’ s 
(33) 

treason.  Since  Strassburg  was  too  far  away,  he  travelled  straight 

to  Amsterdam  where  he  arrived  before  New  Year’s  Eve.  Though  the  Book 

of  Revenge,  which  he  handed  out,  clearly  stated  that  the  Anabaptists 

had  to  take  the  offensive,  Jan  van  Geelen  slyly  told  them  that  they 

(34) 

had  to  buy  weapons  only  for  self-defence.  Their  leader,  Jacob  van 
Campen,  agreed  with  him,  but  plainly  stated  that  they  themselves  should 
never  attack  first.  The  disappointed  Van  Geelen  now  sent  the  revolution¬ 
ary  Anabaptist,  Cornells  of  Den  Briel,  to  Leyden  while  he  himself  travel¬ 
led  to  Rotterdam. 

Before  Cornells  could  do  veiy  much  at  Leyden,  a  recanting 
Anabaptist,  informed  the  sheriff  at  Woerden,  on  January  23,  1535,  »hat 
was  going  on  at  Leyden.  Thirteen  men  and  five  women,  amongst  whom  was 
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King  John’s  Dutch  wife,  Maritje  Ysbrantsdochter ,  were  imprisoned,  but 

Cornells  and  a  few  other  revolutionary  Anabaptists  escaped.  The  exami- 

nations  of  the  eighteen  prisoners  again  showed  that  they  did  not  know 

anything  about  Jan  van  Geelen’ s  real  plans.  "They  had  been  used  and 

sacrificed  as  blind  tools  by  their  scrupulous  prophet  and  his  accom- 
(35) 

plice." 

While  examining  the  captives  at  Leyden,  the  judges  were 
informed  that  a  movement  at  Delft  had  been  suppressed  and  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  on  at  Rotterdam  and  Schiedam.  However,  Jan  van  Geelen 
had  already  understood  that  his  attempted  recruiting  had  failed,  and 
went  to  Antwerp  and  later  to  Bois-le-Duc  in  the  province  of  Brabant. 
Wherever  he  came,  he  liberally  handed  out  money  to  buy  arms;  but  in 

spite  of  his  persuasive  powers,  he  failed  to  gather  enough  Anabaptists 

(36) 

to  break  the  bishop’s  blockade  around  the  city  of  Muhster. 

The  bishop’s  commander,  Meinard  van  Ham,  had  since  his 

vain  attack  of  August  31,  1534,  begun  to  build  a  ring  of  fortresses 

around  the  city,  and  now  had  cut  King  John  off  from  the  outside  world. 

The  citizens  who  had  once  lived  in  abundance,  now  began  to  feel  what 

dearth  meant.  In  order  to  verify  his  promise  that  Munster  would  be 

liberated  at  Easter  1535,  King  John  "lied  like  a  virtuoso,"  and  told 

the  fidgety  citizens  that  he  had  meant  the  spiritual  liberation. 

Certainly,  the  freedom  would  come  "if  the  cleansed  Israel  did  not 

(37) 

slide  back  into  sins."  And  had  not  their  best  representative,  Jan 
van  Geelen,  travelled  to  the  Netherlands  to  tell  the  Anabaptists  to 


come  to  the  rescue? 
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As  soon  as  King  John  heard  of  Graesz*s  last  treason,  he 

sent  letters  to  Jan  van  Geelen  and  the  Dutch  elders,  in  which  he  said 

"that  they  should  not  go  further  with  the  plans  but  keep  quiet  lest 

(38) 

they  lose  their  lives."  The  greater  number  of  the  Anabaptist ,9 
obeyed  and  waited  for  instructions,  but  in  Groningen  and  Amsterdam, 
the  letters  provoked  manifestations  of  desperation,  the  so-called 
nudist  movement.  In  the  night  of  February  10-11,  1535,  at  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet,  Hendrik  Hendrlksz,  some  Anabaptists,  seven  men  and 

five  women,  threw  away  their  arms,  took  off  their  clothing,  ran  through 

(39) 

the  city  of  Amsterdam  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  police. 

The  examinations  of  these  nudists  led,  between  February 

25,  and  March  24,  1535,  to  the  arrest  of  many  Anabaptists  in  the  province 

of  Holland.  Their  subsequent  examination  caused  new  arrests  and  execu- 

(40) 

tions.  The  terror  thus  provoked  compelled  Jan  van  Geelen.  to  take 

action;  and  sine®  he  could  not  relieve  Mfmster  and  King  John  was  unable 

to  break  through  the  blockade  and  come  to  the  Netherlands,  the  only  way 

open  to  Jan  van  Geelen  was  to  capture  a  city  or  a  stronghold  in  the 

Netherlands  and  then  to  provoke  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the  New  Jeru- 
(41) 

salem.  Jan  van  Geelen  chose  the  province  of  Friesland  where  he  could 
utilize  the  high  water  level  to  defend  himself  and  the  Anabaptists 
against  the  soldiers  of  the  stadtholder.  Moreover,  the  Frisian  Anabaptists 
did  not  know  the  agitator  personally,  and  the  stadtholder  had  not  yet 
experienced  riots  in  his  jurisdiction. 

By  March  29,  1535,  Jan  van  Geelen  had  gathered  around  him 
two  hundred  men  and  a  hundred  women  at  Tzurn  in  the  polder-land  of 
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south-western  Friesland.  The  stadtholder,  Schenck  van  Toutenburg, 

(42) 

sent  soldiers  to  suppress  the  movement  but  his  regulars  were  defeated. 

Jan  van  Geelen  availed  himself  of  the  enthusiasm  about  the  victory, 
and  in  the  night  of  March  30,  1535,  he  had  the  crowd  rush  into  the 
unsuspecting  monastexy,  Bloemkamp  [Flower  CampJ  or  "Oldeklooster"  at 

T43f 

Hartwerd,  near  Bolsward.  The  Cistercian  monks,  who  refused  to  turn 
Anabaptist,  were  chased  out  and  the  monastery,  a  natural  fortress,  was 
put  into  a  state  of  defence.  Massengers  were  sent  out  as  far  as  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Groninge,  and  by  the  time  that  the  stadtholderfe 
army  arrived,  the  monastery  was  defended  by  threw  hundred  men  and  prob¬ 
ably  as  many  women  and  children.  Jan  van  Geelen  refused  to  accept  the 

stadtholder  *s  l&oderate"  ultiiaation  that  if  ten  leaders  were  extradited, 

(44) 

all  the  others  would  receive  amnesty  and  safe-conduct,  so  that  the 

stadtholder  had  to  take  the  stronghold  by  stoim.  A  monk  showed  the 

gunners  a  weak  spot  in  the  wall  and  the  monastery  was  retaken  on  April 

7,  1534.  The  soldiers  hanged  twenty-four  leaders,  decapitated  fifteen 

others,  and  killed  the  wounded  Anabaptists  among  whom  was  Menno  Simons's 
(45) 

brother,  Peter.  Sixty-two  men  and  seventy  women  were  transported  to 

(46) (47 ) 

Leeuwarden  and  there  executed  between  April  9  and  19,  1535. 

That  was  the  end  of  Anabaptist  riotin^4n  the  province  of  Friesland,  but 
Jan  van  Geelen  had  mysteriously  escaped  from  the  Oldeklooster  at  Bols¬ 
ward  and  went  to  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht  to  provoke  more 
rebellion. 

Jan  van  Geelen's  order  to  help  him  defend  the  Oldeklooster 
in  Friesland  had  meanwhile  reached  the  Anabaptists  in  the  province  of 
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Groningen.  His  companion  of  December  24,  1534,  Jacob  Kramer  who  had 
been  released  from  his  East  Frisian  prison,  and  one  Hans  Scheerder, 
recruited  seventy  men  and  prepared  for  the  march.  However,  the  women 
protested  against  travelling  so  far  and  it  appeared  again  from  the 

deliberations  that  the  Anabaptists,  though  they  could  be  dangerous, 

(48) 

were  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their  leaders.  If  they  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  Frisian  Oldeklooster,  the  leaders  argued,  then  they 
should  obey  the  prophet  by  taking  the  Oldeklooster  at  Vferfum  which  was 

near  at  hand*  This  Oldeklooster  was  the  "Johanniter  Commandery ,*♦  or 

(49) 

convent  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  stadtholder 
of  the  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Drenthe,  Charles  of  Gelre,  heard  of 
the  plans  and  garrisoned  the  convent  just  in  time  to  repulse  the  at¬ 
tackers.  He  warned  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding  villages  with  the 
result  that  the  seventy  Anabaptists  were  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Some  thirty  rebels  fled  to  t he  graveyard,  at  Warfum,  where  they  after 
fierce  fighting  were  apprehended.  The  tolerant  Charles  of  Gelre  executed 
King  John's  messenger,  Jacob  Kramer,  and  sent  the  other  captives  home. 
That  was  the  end  of  real  Anabaptist  rioting  in  the  North  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  though  it  took  some  time  before  the  Anabaptists  settled  down  to 
peaceful  life.  In  fact,  the  delegate  of  East  Friesland  reported  at  the 

Diet  of  Worms  on  April  4,  1535  that  there  were  some  ten  mysterious 

(50) 

ships  at  sea  which  might  launch  an  attack  on  Emden.  It  is  not  known 
whether  these  ships  later  assisted  Jan  van  Geelen  in  the  province  of 
Holland;  the  documents  mention  only  that  a  group  of  exiled  Anabaptists 
left  the  province  of  Groningen  by  land,  to  take  part  in  Van  Geelen* s 
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(51) 

attack  on  the  city  of  Amsterdam  on  May  10,  1535. 

Jan  van  Geelen  had  never  relinquished  his  plan  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  "second  Munster"  at  Amsterdam,  but  since  a  price  had  been 
(52) 

set  on  his  head,  he  could  not  incite  the  Anabaptists  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  without  risking  his  own  life.  He  needed 
a  passport  and  in  order  to  get  this  he  availed  himself  of  Charles  V’s 
intrigues  to  incorporate  the  bishopric  of  Munster  with  the  Netherlands. 
Charles  V  had  sent  Peter  Montfoort,  a  young  priest  of  the  city  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  to  negotiate  with  Rothmann,  King  John’s  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Montfoort  arrived  at  Munster  in  July  1534,  but  very  little  is  known 

about  the  discussions.  He  also  seems  to  have  discussed  the  incorpora- 

(53) 

tion  with  some  councillors  of  the  other  cities  in  the  bishopric. 

These  negotiations  were  carried  on  during  the  winter  of  1534  and  1535, 
and,  when  Montfoort  thought  that  he  made  some  progress,  he  issued  let¬ 
ters  of  safe-conduct  to  the  Anabaptists,  Jan  Matthysz  of  Middelburg, 
and  Gessen,  one  of  King  John’s  messengers.  However,  the  relations  were 

suddenly  broken  off,  and  the  authorities  were,  on  March  2,  1535,  in- 

(54) 

structed  to  apprehend  Jan  van  Geelen. 

With  two  forged  letters,  Jan  van  Geelen  travelled  to 

Brussels  and  convinced  Montfoort  that  King  John  was  willing  to  relinquish 

his  power  if  he  received  help  from  the  Emperor  to  expel  the  bishop  and 

his  army.  Montfoort  in  turn  convinced  the  authorities  at  Brussels  and 

Jan  van  Geelen  received  a  passport  and  money  to  recruit  soldiers  for 
(55) 

the  Emperor.  Accompanied  by  Montfoort,  Jan  van  Geelen  travelled 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he,  at  the  end  of  April  1535,  took  lodgings  at  the 
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fashionable  hotel  "Spagnien"  (Spain)  as  a  respectable  man  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  maintain  relations  with  the  Government.  In  this  hotel,  Jan  van 
Geelen  met  revolutionary  Anabaptists  to  whom  he  revealed  his  real  plans, 
while  Montfoort  negotiated  with  the  peaceful  elders  about  recruiting 

soldiers  to  liberate  the  city  of  Munster,  Montfoort  had  little  success, 

(56) 

because  Van  Geelen  warned  the  elders  against  going  to  Munster. 

Under  the  cloak  of  gathering  men  and  arms  for  the  Emperor, 

Jan  van  Geelen  worked  meanwhile  on  his  plan  to  have  the  Anabaptists 
simultaneously  attack  the  city  of  Amsterdam  from  the  north  and  the  south, 
at  a  moment  when  he  and  his  party  should  surprise  the  gates  and  the 
towqhall. 

The  circumstances  for  such  an  attack  seemed  favorable,  be¬ 
cause  the  Regent,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  had,  in  April  1535,  sent  two  companies 

of  soldiers  to  suppress  Anabaptism  in  Waterland,  the  lak^&istrict  north 
(57) 

of  Amsterdam.  This  organized  persecution  created  such  terror  among 
the  peaceful  Anabaptists  that  hundreds  of  them  fled  to  East  Friesland 
and  the  Baltic  cities,  but  only  one,  as  far  as  is  known,  joined  Jan 
van  Geelen. 

Van  Geelen  had  more  success  in  the  region  round  the  city  of 

Benschop  south  of  Utrecht  where  the  rebellious  Anabaptists  were  numerous. 

He  received  the  promise  that  na  considerable  number  of  Benschoppers” 

would  march  towards  Amsterdam  as  soon  as  he  set  the  date  for  the  at- 
(58) 

tack.  Of  course,  Jan  van  Geelen  expected  support  from  the  three 

thousand  five  hundred  Anabaptists  at  Amsterdam  where  the  executions 

(59) 

of  the  nudists  had  caused  much  anxiety.  However,  elder  Jacob  van 
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Campen  refused  to  support  Jan  van  Gselen  and  his  followers  stayed 
at  home  when  the  attack  was  launched. 

The  revolutionary  Anabaptists  had  no  time  to  lose,  because 
the  situation  at  Munster  grew  steadily  worse.  Jan  van  Geelen  called  his 
men  out  on  the  evening  of  May  10,  1535,  when  the  burgomasters  and  the 
leading  officials  were  to  be  present  at  the  banquet  of  one  of  the 
guilds.  However,  at  the  last  moment,  the  burgomaster  Colyn,  who  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  Anabaptists,  scented  the  danger  and  warned  the  mili- 
(60) 

tia.  Though  Jan  van  Geelen  and  his  men  succeeded  in  taking  the 
towjihall,  the  militia  at  blocked  the  approaches  to  the  "Plants”, 
the  square  around  the  townhall,  and  suppressed  the  riot  before  the 
three  hundred  Benschoppers  arrived  at  t£e  south  gate  to  support  Jan 
van  Geelen. 

Realizing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  Van 

Geelen  climbed  up  the  tower  of  the  townhall  whence  he  was  shot  down. 

(61) 

Eleven  of  his  accomplices  were  executed.  Peter  of  Montfoort  was 

also  arrested,  but  the  authorities  were  obliged  to  release  him,  in 

(62) 

1537,  at  the  order  of  Charles  V.  Severe  mandates  were  issued  and 
the  local  authorities  now  competed  with  each  other  in  finding  new  ways 
and  means  of  torture.  Many  Anabaptists  ware  arrested  and  executed,  for 
instance  the  peaceful  elder  Jacob  van  Campen.  Some  of  the  leaders  fled 
to  England  or  the  Baltic  lands,  but  the  large  majority  remained  in 
hiding  until  better  times  arrived.  Though  the  Anabaptists  of  Benschop, 
for  some  time  continued  to  cause  trouble,  the  death  of  Jan  van  Geelen 
meant  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  Anabaptist  movement  in  the  Nether- 
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(63) 

lands;  and  the  failure  to  capture  Amsterdam  was  the  death  knell 

for  King  John's  New  Jerusalem  at  Munster* 

King  John,  realizing  that  help  was  not  forthcoming,  again 

appointed  twelve  knights  to  defend  the  twelve  gates  of  the  city  of 

Munster  and  to  conquer  the  world  and  govern  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 

(64) 

Anabaptist  Israel.  On  May  23,  1535,  he  ordered  the  citizens  to 

surrender  their  provisions  to  the  court  and  thus  sealed  his  own  doom, 

(65) 

because  those  who  could,  fled  from  the  city. 

One  of  these  refugees,  Hensken,  had  first  been  a  soldier 
in  the  episcopal  army.  He  offered  his  services  to  his  former  commander 
Meinard  van  Ham,  and  for  some  weeks  negotiations  went  on  between  Hens¬ 
ken  and  collaborators  at  Munster,  with  the  result  that  during  the  night 

(66) 

of  June  24-25,  1535,  four  hundred  soldiers  sneaked  into  the  city. 

After  a  fierce  struggle^  these  men  managed  to  open  a  gate  for  the  army 

to  finish  the  fighting.  Then  the  officers  gave  the  city  over  to  the 

(67) 

soldiers,  and  the  blood  bath  that  followed,  lasted  for  a  week. 

King  John  tried  to  escape  and  hid  himself  in  the  cock-loft 

of  one  of  the  city  gates,  but  he  was  apprehended  and  incarcerated  with 

the  other  leading  Anabaptists.  They  were  tried  and  executed.  The  last 

(68) 

of  them  were  tortured  to  death  on  January  22,  1536.  They  were: 

(69)  (70) 

King  John,  alias  Jan  Beukelszon;  viceroy  Bernt  Khipperdolling 

and  chancellor  Heinrich  Krechting,  the  former  duke  of  Schoppingen  near 
(71) 

Aha  us.  Their  bodies  were  put  into  iron  cages  and  hung  on  the 
Lambert!  tower  as  a  reminder  of  the  past.  The  only  leader  to  escape  on 
June  25,  1535,  was  King  John's  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Bernard 
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Rothmann,  the  reformer  of  Westphalia.  He  lived  somewhere  in  Oldenburg 

until  his  death.  In  1537,  the  new  Council  of  Munster  requested  the 

city  of  Ltibeck  to  investigate  the  whereabouts  of  Rothmann,  but  the 

result  is  not  known.  He  probably  lived  under  a  false  name  as  so  many 

finabaptists  did  in  that  region.  In  fact,  North-western  Germany  remained 

until  the  abdication  of  Charles  V,  in  1555,  the  safest  region  for  the 

Dutch  Anabaptists  to  hold  their  meetings.  For  instance  they  met  with 

(72) 

the  German  delegates  at  Bocholt  in  1536  and  again  in  1538. 

The  shadow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  New  Jerusalem  lay  heavy 

upon  Anabaptism  in  the  Netherlands  although  the  excesses  of  its  leaders 

are  probably  to  be  regarded  more  as  an  accident  than  the  essence  of 
(73) 

the  movement.  The  Munster  principles  did  not  erowrf  out  those  of  the 
Old  Anabaptists  as  was  borne  out  by  the  examinations  of  the  Anabaptists 
of  the  years  1534  and  1535. 

"In  our  country,"  says  Dr.  W.J.  Kuhler,  "there  were  pacifist 
Anabaptists  before  Munster,  during  Munster  and  after  Munst9rV (74) 
But,  "though  the  sad  truth  has  often  been  disavowed,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Munster  directly  descended  from  the  [Batch]  Ana¬ 
baptist  movement  and  is  an  inseparable  part  of  its  history. "(75) 

Its  heritage  also  was  calamitous  because  the  consequences  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  revolt  at  Munster  were  felt  by  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  for  many 
years.  Until  1534,  the  local  authorities,  mostly  merchants,  shipowners 
or  manufacturers,  were  predisposed  in  favor  of  the  Anabaptists;  some 
were  members  of  their  congregations,  while  others  thought  them  harmless 
fanatics,  but  Munster  destroyed  that  benevolent  attitude.  All  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  pacifists  as  well  as  revolutionists,  were  persecuted,  though 
the  latter  received  severer  punishment  than  the  former.  In  the  period 
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between  1531  and  1572,  the  authorities  of  the  tolerant  city  of  Amster¬ 
dam  executed  one  hundred  and  forty-four  Anabaptists  but  in  the  stormy 

(76) 

year  of  1535  they  tortured  to  death  sixty-three.  After  the  Paci¬ 
fication  of  Ghent  in  1576,  Amsterdam. the  last  Spanish  stronghold  in 

(77) 

the  Northern  Netkerlands^went  in  1578  over  to  the  side  of  William, 

Prince  of  Orange^  and  from  then  on  there  was  freedom  of  conscience  in 

the  "free  provinces  of  the  Netherlands."  The  years  1535  to  1572  were 

the  years  during  which  was  felt  the  influence  of  Menno  Simons  the 

178) 

"Apostle  of  Non  Resistant  Life,"  "the  Regenerator  of  Dutch  Ana- 
(79) 

baptism".  Without  him.  Ana  baptism  would  have  become  warped,  if  it 

(80) 

had  not  died  out  altogether* 
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Section  IX 


Menno  Simons,  the  Regenerator  of  Dutch  Anabaptiaai 


(1) 


Menno  Simons  was  born  in  1496,  in  the  Frisian  village  of 

(2) 

Witmarsuoi.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  early  life  on  his  father *s 

farm  and  his  training  for  the  priesthood*  From  the  fact  that  Gerrit 

Roosen,  whose  grandmother  had  known  Menno,  called  him  a  "predicker 

monck"  has  been  concluded  that  Menno  was  a  Dominican  trained  by  the 

(3) 

Minorites  at  Bolsward,  in  south-western  Friesland.  He  mastered 

(4) 

Latin,  knew  also  a  little  Greek,  but  wrote  his  books  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  regions  where  he  worked.  His  first  writings  are  thus 

in  Dutch,  but  after  his  flight  to  Germany  he  wrote  in  the  "Oosterschen 

(5) 

Dlalekt"  (Eastern  dialect)  which  was  spoken  in  Northern  Germany. 

(6) 

On  March  26,  1524,  Menno  was  ordained  priest  at  Utrecht, 

and  appointed  "vicarius"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  JPingjum  near 

his  native  village.  Here  he  lived  the  free  life  of  his  class  and  spent 

hi3  days  in  "playing  {cards  7,  drinking,  and  all  manner  of  frivolous 

(7)  J 


diversions."  In  the  presbytery  of  Pingjum,  there  lived  three  men: 

(8) 

the  pastor,  Menno,  and  a  "praebendarius",  a  youth  who  was  trained 

for  the  priesthood.  Menno  dared  not  take  part  in  the  Bible  discussions, 

because  he  had  never  read  the  Bible;  "he  feared  that  he  might  fall 

(9) 

into  errors  if  he  did  so."  However,  in  1526,  he  began  to  question 

the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  bought  a  Lutheran  New  Testament, 

overcame  his  fear  and  read  it.  Luther  taught  Menno  that  "the  Mass  was 

a  human  institution",  and  that  "human  commands  could  not  be  the  cause 

(10) 

of  eternal  death."  Though  it  is  possible  that  Menno  knew  about 
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(11) 

Hoen*s  "symbolic  conception  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,"  he  came,  in 

contrast  to  Rome  and  Luther,  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  invisible 

(12) 

man  received  invisible  bread  and  wine  by  the  promise  of  Christ." 

He  confessed  his  objections  to  his  pastor,  but  the  latter  passed 

(13) 

ligitly  over  it  and  thus  left  Menno  in  doubt. 

In  1531,  one  of  Menno* s  parishioners  came  back  from  the 

market  at  Leeuwarden  and  told  Menno  that  the  Anabaptist  missionary, 

Sicke  Freerks,  had  been  executed  because  he  had  "renewed  his  baptian." 

(14) 

Though  Menno  had  for  some  time  known  about  adult  baptism,  he  now 

sat  down  to  study  the  Bible  but  could  not  find  anything  about  infant 

baptism.  He  again  turned  to  his  superior,  the  pastor,  who  admitted 

(15) 

that  there  was  "no  ground  for  infant  baptism  in  the  Bible." 

(16) (17 )  (18) 

After  studying  the  Fathers,  Luther,  Bucer  and  Bullinger, 

Menno  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  followed  their  own 

judgment,  that  the  church  had  deceived  him  and  that  the  Anabaptist 

(19) 

baptism  was  the  only  true  one. 

Although  Menno  now  questioned  two  sacraments  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  accepted  the  more  honorable  and  lucrative 

(20) 

position  of  pastor  at  Witmarsum,  his  birth-place,  in  1531.  He 

dared  not  break  with  the  church  and  probably  thought  as  so  many 

Dutch  priests  of  that  time  did,  that  "what  was  the  truth  for  him 

would  soon  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  church."  He  did  not  scoff 

at  the  host  as  some  of  his  colleagues  did,  idio  said  "bread  thou  art 

(21) 

and  bread  thou  wilt  remain,"  but  quit  telling  stories  about 

saints  and  legends,  and  preached  the  Gospel.  From  far  and  near,  people 
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came  to  hear  him,  the  evangelical  priest,  and  this  stimulated  Menno 

(22) 

to  criticize  the  church  and  its  practices* 

had 

In  his  heart  Menno.  sympathi zed,  since  1531,  with  the  so- 

(23) 

called  Bondgenoten  who  were  willing  to  die  for  their  faith.  But 

notwithstanding  all  this,  he  followed  a  policy  of  non-commitment  and 

(24) 

"celebrated  mass  and  baptized  children  as  usual."  He  kept  aloof 

from  showing  any  open  sympathy  or  cuiiosity,  when  in  1532,  and  again 

in  1534,  some  Anabaptists  preached  in  his  neighborhood.  He  did  not 

(25) 

want  to  see  them  or  to  know  their  names  and  whereabouts.  This 

ambiguous  attitude  grew  more  pronounced  and  led  to  tragic  consequences 

when,  in  1534,  two  apostles  of  the  "Sekte  von  Munster"  entered  his 

parish  and  "enticed  many  pious  hearts"  by  teaching  them  to  take  up 

(26) 

the  sword  against  the  will  of  Christ.  Instead  of  laying  down  his 
priestly  office  and  teaching  evangelic  pacifism,  Menno  fiercely 
denounced  "the  wricked  doctrines  of  Munster"  and  went  through  his 
parish  to  warn  his  followers  against  going  to  Munster.  He,  who  had 
never  wanted  to  know  anything  about  the  Anabaptist  preachers,  first 
had  a  disputation  in  secret  and  afterwards  in  public  with  tvro  of 

(27) 

King  John’s  messengers,  one  of  whom  probably  was  Jan  van  Geelen. 

By  doing  this,  Menno  was  on  the  one  hand  lauded  by  the  church  as  its 

defender  but  on  the  other  scoffed  at  by  his  followers  as  a  forsaker 
(28) 

and  hypocrite.  It  was  tragical  that  Menno  still  did  not  realize 
that  he,  who  had  for  so  long  criticized  the  church,  now  turned  against 
the  movement  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  followers, 

"made  knowm  the  atrocities  of  papacy.  This  position  between  the 
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two  fronts  must  of  sheer  necessity  lead  to  a  division  among 
them  which  was  still  felt  after  twenty  years. ”(29) 

In  March  1535,  Menno  began  more  fully  to  understand  his 

position  when  Jan  van  Geelen  captured  and  later  lost  the  monastery 

near  Bolsward.  Among  the  Anabaptists  who  perished  in  the  affray  were 

(30) 

many  of  Menno* s  former  followers,  indeed  his  own  brother  Tteter 

vho  probably  was  one  of  King  John* s  messengers.  These  were  the  first 

victims  of  Munster  fanaticism  whose  blood,  Menno  felt,  would  be  a 

charge  against  him  on  the  day  of  judgment,  because  he  himself  had 

(31) 


incited  them  by  his  criticism.  Shortly  after  April  7,  1535, 

Msnno  wrote  his  stiff  protest  A  very  plain  and  clear  proof  against 

(32) 

the  blasphemy  of  John  of  Leyden.  and  denounced  Rothmann*s  revo¬ 
lutionary  Book  of  Revenge.  It  is  strange  that  Ifenno  did  not  mention 
the  "atrocities  of  polygamy  and  community  of  goods,"  though  these 

had  already  been  defended  by  Rothmann  in  his  Reinstatement  published 
(33) 

in  October  1534.  It  is  possible  that  Menno  had  not  been  willing 

to  read  the  Reinstatement  because,  when  this  book  circulated  through 

the  Netherlands,  he  still  maintained  his  policy  of  non-commitment. 

Menno  now  also  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  ”the 

erring  sheep"  back  to  the  fold  of  Christ  and  openly  to  denounce  the 

abuses  in  the  church.  He  prayed  to  God  for  grace  and  boldness  to 

preach  the  pure  Gospel  without  thinking  about  his  own  safety  as  he 

had  done  hitherto.  In  hi®  church  at  Wirmarsum,  he  started  to  instruct 

all  who  wanted  to  hear  about  penance,  the  true  faith,  the  Lord*s 

Supper  and  Baptism  "according  to  the  grace  he  had  at  that  time  re- 
(34) 

ceived  from  God."  Probably  late  in  the  fall  of  1535,  he  joined 
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the  Brotherhood  of  the  peaceful  Anabaptists  and  was  baptized  by 
(35) 

Obbe  Philips.  On  Sunday,  January  30,  1536, 

"he  laid  down  his  priestly  office,  renounced  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  shut  the  door  on  a  brilliant  career, 
a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  and  instead  deliberately  chose 
a  life  of  uncertainty  and  poverty,  constantly  threatened 
with  imprisonment,  persecution  and  death. "(36) 

Menno  did  not  adopt  Anabaptism,  but  "it  was  regenerated  in  him,  and 

(37) 

hence  he  could  become  the  regenerator  of  Dutch  Anabaptism." 

It  remains  an  astonishing  fact  that  the  Frisian  authori 

ties  left  Menno  unmolested  for  nine  months  as  they  had  a  few  years 

before  seized  the  book  chests  of  the  pastor  and  Menno  at  Hngjum 

(38) 

"because  of  their  forbidden  contents."  The  explanation  probably 

is  that  there  were  priests  who  taught  Lutheran  or  at  least  non~ 

Roman  Catholic  ideas,  but  the  authorities  left  them  alone  as  long 

as  they  celebrated  mass  and  baptized  children  as  Menno  had  done, 

and  did  not  officially  leave  the  church. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Menno,  after  leaving  the  church, 

for  a  time  lived  as  "a  quiet  burgher"  in  a  house  near  Witmarsum 

where  new  his  monument  stands.  However,  this  was  hardly  possible, 

because  the  stadtholder,  Schenck  van  Toutenburg,  closely  watched 

the  place  whither  had  come  so  many  men  and  women  whom  he  had  caught 

(39) 

in  the  Old  Monastery  near  Bolsward. 

Menno  himself  never  mentioned  the  name  of  th@  place  or 
the  region  where  he  studied  and  meditated  during  the  years  1536 
and  1537,  but  according  to  tradition  he  spent  that  time  in  the 
province  of  Groningen  where  the  persecution  was  almost  negligible 
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(40) (41) 

as  long  as  Charles  of  Gelre  was  stadtholder  of  that  province. 

Moreover,  Obbe  Philips  said  in  his  confession  that  he  ordained  Menno 

(42) 

elder  in  the  province  of  Groningen.  The  form  of  the  name  Geer- 

truidt,  Menno* s  wife,  also  points  to  this  region  where  he  must  have 

married  her  in  1536,  because,  in  1544,  Menno  wrote  that  his  wife  had 

not  had  much  rest  and  safety  during  the  eighteen  years  of  their  mar- 
(43) 

riage. 

In  his  hiding  place,  Menno  was  often  visited  by  "six  to 

eight  men,"  delegates  of  the  Brotherhood,  to  discuss  matters  of  "re- 

(44) 

ligion  and  leadership."  There  seemed  to  be  hesitation  on  either 

side.  Menno  could  not  at  once  accept  that  Christ  had  not  received 

anything  from  Mary,  "not  even  flesh  and  blood"  as  Hoffmann  had  taught. 

The  Anabaptists  maintained  this  doctrine,  for,  they  said,  Christ*s 

death  could  not  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  if  He  possessed  one 

particle  of  "our  human  nature."  Dr.  Xuhler  says  that  Menno  never 

(45) 

preached  "the  finer  points  of  this  doctrine."  Moreover,  the  timid 

Menno  did  not  feel  himself  capable  of  filling  the  position  of  elder. 

The  brothers  Obbe  and  Dirk  Philips  on  the  other  hand,  had,  during 

the  period  of  Munster,  experienced  enough  to  be  careful  in  appointing 

(46) 

a  new  man  however  badly  they  needed  him.  This  hesitation  on  both 
sides  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  took  elder  Obbe  Fhilips  one-and- 
a-half  yearcbefore  he  ordained  Menno  elder  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
in  1537. 

However,  only  in  1540  did  Menno  become  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Brotherhood.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  divisions 
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among  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  and  in  the  influence  of  Obbe  Philips* 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Munster  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  divided 

into  four  groups j  the  peaceful  Melchiorites  and  Obbites,  and  the 

„ 

revolutionary  Munsterschen  and  Batenburgers.  The  group  of  the  Mel¬ 
chiorites,  the  followers  of  Melchior  Hoffmann,  gradually  dissolved 
into  the  very  numerous  group  of  the  Qbbites,  the  followers  of  Obbe 

Philips.  The  Obbites  declared  Hoffmann’s  prophecies  nonsense  and  re- 

(47) 

jected  his  "fantastic  doctrine  that  the  Bible  stood  on  two  claws." 

(48) 

As  contrasted  with  Hoffmann’s  idea  of  a  new  descent  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  the  Obbites  taught  that  Christians  could  not  expect  anything 

(49) 

else  on  earth  than  persecution. 

The  Obbites  and  Melchiorites  formed  a  vigorous  front 

against  the  two  revolutionary  groups  which  expected  a  new  prophet  to 

come  and  were  ready  to  take  up  the  sword  at  the  first  signal.  The 

most  revolutionary  group,  the  Batenburgers,  committed  for  some  time 
(50) 

"mad  murders"  as  at  Hazerswoude  in  South  Holland,  in  1536,  when 

(51) 

they  forced  their  way  into  houses  and  killed  women  and  infants, 
lad  by  Jan  van  Batenburg,  they  ransacked  churches,  burned  the  houses 
of  their  opponents  and  hanged  the  inhabitants  or  burned  them  too. 

The  Munsterschen,  the  remnant  of  John  of  Leyden’s  followers,  who  dis¬ 
approved  of  these  atrocities,  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  Batenburgers, 
cowards  and  apostates  worthy  of  destruction. 

Idealists  tried  to  reconcile  the  four  groups  and  called 
a  meeting  of  el#ers  at  Bocholt  in  August  1536*  They  chose  this  place 
in  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  because  Emperor  Charles  7  could  not 
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molest  them  there,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishop  was  still  so  weak 

(52) 

that  he  had  to  allow  some  Anabaptists  to  live  in  the  city  of  Munster. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  some  twenty-five  elders.  Even  the  English 
Anabaptists  had  sent  a  representative.  Batenburg  afraid  that  his  teach¬ 
ings  would  be  condemned,  only  sent  delegates.  Obbe  and  Dirk  Ihilips, 

the  leaders  of  the  Qbbites,  also  sent  representatives,  because  they 

(53) 

did  not  expect  and  probably  did  not  want  any  reconciliation.  Right 

from  the  beginning,  the  meeting  became  a  heated  debate.  The  Munster- 

schen  were  attacked  because  of  their  polygamy  and  their  idea  of  a 

Messianic  realm,  while  they  retorted  that  the  pacifist  Anabaptists 

were  apostates.  The  Munsterschen  would  have  murdered  the  unarmed  Ob- 

bites,  if  elder  David  Joris  had  not  calmed  them  down  by  ambiguous 
(54) 

words.  The  meagre  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  Anabaptists 
were  brought  together  for  a  very  short  time  and  that  the  Batenburgers 
were  condemned. 

This  victory  made  David  Joris  presumptuous  and  he  wrote 

a  book  to  consolidate  his  leadership.  However,  now  his  ambiguities 

came  to  light  with  the  result  that  he  was  attacked  from  all  sides. 

(55) 

Batenburg  even  tried  to  murder  him.  Hie  peaceful  Anabaptists  also 

turned  away  from  David  Joris  whom  they  suspected  of  secretly  advocating 

(56) 

polygamy  which  later  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  break  was  so  com¬ 
plete  that  the  Obbites,  since  1537,  refused  to  be  called  Bondgenoten 
(57) 

(Covenanters).  They  steadily  grew  in  number  and  influence,  and 
developed  into  the  Anabaptist  Brotherhood  in  the  Netherlands. 

Their  opponents  gradually  disappeared.  The  greater  number 
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of  the  Munsterschen  returned  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while 

Jan  van  Batenburg  and  many  of  his  followers  were  arrested  in  1538 

and  executed  in  1539.  The  last  revolutionary  leader,  Jan  Wilhems, 

and  his  gang  of  three-hundred  men  settled,  in  1560,  at  Awendorp  near 
(59) 

Wesel.  There  he  lived  with  his  twenty-one  queensJfcmong  them  was 
a  mother  with  her  two  daughters  and  two  sisters.  To  provide  for  his 
fanilies,  Jan  Wilhems  raided  the  eastern  part  of  the  Netherlands  for 
many  years.  In  1574,  he  was  lured  into  a  trap  and  imprisoned  at  leeu- 
warden.  However,  by  bribing  one  of  his  guards,  he  was  able  for  five 
years  to  rule  his  gang  and  receive  his  queens  in  his  cell.  A  young 
woman,  afraid  of  the  blood  revenge,  betrayed  Jan  Wilhems  with  the 

(SO) 

result  that  he,  the  criminal,  was  burned  to  death  on  March  12,  1580. 

Those  revolutionary  Batenburgers  who  did  not  join  Jan 

Wilhems,  deserted,  strangely  enough,  to  Batenburg’s  greatest  enemy, 

David  Joris,  at  Delft*  However,  the  inquisition  did  not  leave  the 

David  Jorists  alone  either*  Twenty-seven  of  them  were  executed  at 

Delft  in  1539,  while  others  fell  to  the  hangman  at  Haarlem  and 
(61) 

Utrecht.  Their  confessions  spoke  not  only  of  polygamy  but  of 

such  adultery  that  Dr.  W.  J.  Kuhler  comments:  "It  was  the  dregs  of  a 

(62) 

degenerate  mysticism,  David  Joreslsm  in  its  deepest  fall." 

These  scandals  caused  such  an  outcry  of  indignation 
against  all  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  that  the  peaceful  Obbites  felt  that 
something  should  be  done  by  Men  no  Simons  to  whom  they  clung  more  than 
to  their  leader  Obbe  Philips.  They  thougit  that  the  former’s  fine 
personality  attracted  them  more  than  the  latter’s,  but  Menno  knew 
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better.  He  gradually  realized  that  the  man  who  had  ordained  him  elder 
slowly  flagged  in  industry  and  zeal, 

Obbe  Philips  had  come  under  the  influence  of  Sebastian 
Franck  who  taught  that  since  the  first  Christian  congregation,  at  Je¬ 
rusalem,  had  been  destroyed  and  Christfs  Apostles  had  passed  away, 

nobody  had  the  right  to  establish  a  new  congregation  or  church,  unless 

(63) 

he  could  support  his  mission  by  miracles.  This  principle  had  wor¬ 
ried  Obbe  all  the  time,  and  the  more  so  because  he  himself  had  been 
ordained  elder  by  the  messengers  of  John  Matthew,  the  founder  of  the 

it 

New  Jerusalem  at  Munster.  In  1539,  Obbe  was  arrested  but  managed  to 

(64) 

escape  and  then  left  the  Netherlands,  During  hi 3  travels  to  Rostock 

and  thence  to  Strassburg,  he  decided  to  give  up  his  office  of  elder  and 

leave  the  Brotherhood. In  1540,  he  wrote  a  confession  and  sent  it  to  his 

brother,  Dirk  Philips,  and  Menno  Simons.  He  expressed  his  grief  that  he 

had  ordained  them  elders,  and  suggested  that  they  should  judge  for 

themselves.  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips  broke  off  their  relations  with  Obbe, 

and  the  only  time  that  Menno  later  wrote  about  the  former  leader  was 

(65) 

when  he  called  him  traitor,  a  Demas." 

The  full  responsibility  of  the  leadership  now  fell  on  the 

timid  Man  no  Simons,  and  soon  after  the  scandals  of  the  David  Jorisbs 

came  to  light,  he  published  his  most  important  work:  The  Foundation  of 

the  Christian  Teachings.  This  book  served  the  dual  purpose  of  informing 

the  Dutch  authorities  about  the  difference  between  the  peaceful  Obbites 

and  the  adulterous  David  Jorists,  and  of  instructing  his  followers  on 

(66 ) 

questions  of  faith.  Now  that  Menno  had  put  into  words  "what  was 
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(67) 

indistinctly  present  in  the  minds  of  his  followers”  they  could 
render  a  better  account  of  which  principles  they  accepted  and  which 
they  rejected. 

Yet,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  explanation  of  what 
Menno  taught. 

”He  who  goes  by  the  title  and  expects  a  scholarly  and  philo¬ 
sophical  exposition  of  religious  truths,  will  look  down  upon 
Menno’s  simple  argumentation. ”(68) (69)  ”His  theology  was  a 
layman’s  theology,  not  built  up  by  philosophical  thinking 
but  reasoned  out  by  common  sense.  One  will  vainly  search  for 
any  inner  coherence  between  the  several  doctrines  which  stand 
loosely  side  by  side  and  cannot  be  united  into  one  dogmatic 
system. ”(70 ) 

Menno  taught  that,  though  all  men  inherit  a  sinful  nature 
from  Adam,  ”Christ,  the  second  Adam,  has  atoned  for  the  guilt  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  hence  all  infants  are  saved  and  no  man  will  be  condemned  for 
(71) 

the  sin  of  Adam.”  Christ  could  do  this,  because  he  had,  as  Menno 
now  accepted  with  Melchior  Hoffmann,  not  received  anything  from  Mary* 

If  Christ  had  received  his  human  nature  from  his  mother, 

"He  could  in  such  a  case  be  not  more  than  half  man,  namely 
as  concerns  his  mother’s  part  according  to  the  assertion 
of  the  theologians.”  Menno  then  went  on  to  say ,  "Christ  is 
truly  God  and  man,  man  and  God.  I  confess  both  natures  in 
Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human.  I  say  that  concerning 
this  incomprehensible,  sublime  subject,  I  do  in  no  wise 
make  reason  my  counsellor,  but  set  forth  the  word  of  my 
lord  which  teaches  me  in  all  clearness."  (72) 

H.  Bender  translated  the  following  words  of  Menno: 

"We  teach  and  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  first  and 
only  begotten  Son,  the  incomprehensible,  eternal  Word,  by 
whom  all  things  are  created,  the  first-born  of  every 
creature  (Col.  1:15);  that  He  became  a  true  man  in  Mary, 
the  immaculated  virgin  through  the  almighty,  eternal  Father’s 
eternal  Spirit  and  power,  beyQnd  the  comprehension  of  men, 
sent  and  given  unto  us  out  of  pure  mercy  and  grace,  from  the 
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Father,  the  express  image  of  the  invisible  God  and  the 
brightness  of  His  glory.  (Heb.  1:3)  (73)  ....  And  therefore 
I  say  that  I  do  not  at  all  undertake  to  reason  otrithis  in¬ 
comprehensible  point,  but  will  follow  the  word  of  my  Lord 
which  is  quite  clear  in  this  substance. "(74) 

As  to  the  Trinity,  Menno  "was  orthodox,  at  least  he  wanted  to  be  so, 

but  he  never  really  taught  the  third  person  in  the  divine  being, 

(75) 

namely  the  Holy  Ghost."  Bender  translated  Menno* s  words  thus: 

"We  believe  and  confess  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  true,  real,  or  personal 

Holy  Ghost,  and  this  in  a  divine  sense  -  even  as  the  Father  is  truly 

(76) 

Father  and  the  Son  truly  Son."  The  doctrine  of  ^Predestination, 

(77) 

Menno  called  "an  abomination  above  all  abominations."  Of  course, 
Menno  recognized  no  other  baptism  than  "adult  baptism  as  introduced 
by  Christ  £  John  the  Baptist J  and  administered  by  Ms  Apostles.  How¬ 
ever,  baptism  is  only  a  sign  of  the  personal  surrender  to  God,  "the 

(78) 

inner  baptism  by  spirit  and  fire."  Baptism,  Menno  said,  lacked 
any  sacramental  character  and  the  water  was  no  more  than  an  element, 

(79) 

"He  vfoo  trusted  in  it,  cast,  like  Aaron,  a  golden  calf  for  idolatry." 

The  Lord*s  Supper  also  was  nothing  but  a  sign  "first  of  God’s  love  in 

Christ,  secondly  of  the  unity  of  the  faith^ful  and  thirdly  of  their 

(80) 

spiritual  union  with  Christ* s  body  and  death." 

In  the  centre  of  Menno’ s  thinking  and  preaching  stood  his 

concept  of  congregation:  "A  glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 

(81) 

or  any  such  thing,"  which  meant  for  Menno  the  re-establishment  of 

(82) 

the  early  Christian  congregation.  Dr.  C.  Krahn  goes  as  fara^to  say: 

"His  ideas  about  regeneration  and  salvation,  his  Christ- 
ology  and  eschatology,  his  stand  opposite  society  and 
goverment,  all  are  linked  up  with  this  central  concept. "(83) 
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Since  the  The  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Teachings,  like 

the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  is  of  a  polemical  nature,  it  is 

easier  to  say  where  Menno  differed  from  others  than  to  expound  what 

he  taught.  Menno  wrote  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  because  he 

accepted  Christ  as  the  only  Savior,  and  did  not  expect  any  help  from 

Mary,  the  saints  or  the  sacraments.  He  writes:  MThere  is  no  medium 

against  sin  beside  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  neither  works 

(84) 

nor  merits,  neither  Baptism  nor  Lord’s  Supper.”  For  this  reason, 

he  also  attacked  Luther *s ’doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  only,” 

and  his  opinion  of  the  uselessness  of  good  works.  Menno  stressed  the 

necessity  of  doing  good  works  as  fruits  of  the  faith.  He  said: 

”The  Gospel  is  soul-saving;  whoever  believes  in  it,  receives 
remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life.  Nobody  may  boest  that 
he  has  this  faith  from  himself,  for  it  is  a  gift  of  God 
and  bears  fruit  like  a  good  tree.  Hence,  everyone  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  Gospel  will  show  this  in  his  works.” (85) 

To  Menno’ s  mini,  it  was  also  an  inconsistency  that  Luther  called  the 

Tbpe  the  Antichrist  and  yet  accepted  the  latter’s  baptism  and  ordina- 

(86) 

tion  as  valid.  On  the  point  of  missionary  calling  of  the  church, 
Menno  differed  from  Luther,  Zwingli  and  Calvin  who  held  that  the  com¬ 
mission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  concerned  only  the  Apostles, 

whereas  Menno  believed  it  to  be  binding  for  the  Christian  Church  as 
(87) 

such. 

The  words  Sola  Scripture  (by  Scripture  alone)  on  his  monu- 

(88] 

ment  at  Wustenfelde  express  why  Menno  disagreed  with  the  Spiritual¬ 
ists,  because  Menno  accepted  ”alles  in  der  Schrift  moglichst  buchstab- 

(89) 

lich"  (everything  in  the  Bible,  if  possible  literally).  Moreover, 
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Mennowas  too  much  the  biblical  realist  to  agree  with  the  Chiliaats 

(90) 

whom  he  called  "Schwarmer"  (fantastics)* 

The  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Teachings  made  Menno  the 

undisputed  leader  of  the  Anabaptists  for  the  time  being.  In  fact  he 

was  until  1543  the  only  elder  in  the  Netherlands.  David  Joris  and  Obbe 

Hiilips  had  been  excommunicated;  the  former  because  of  "an  indecent 

(91) 

life,”  and  the  latter  because  of  ”a  false  doctrine."  The  third 

elder,  Dirk  Hiilips,  being  afraid  of  persecution,  mostly  stayed  at 
(92) 

Dantzic.  With  indefatigable  energy,  Menno  travelled  through  Gro¬ 
ningen,  Friesland,  and  even  stayed  for  a  time  at  Amsterdam  which  was 

(93) 

then  scoffingly  called  "Murderdam".  He  could  never  sta#  long  in 
the  same  place,  because  Charles  V  had  almost  realized  his  Burgundian 
ideal  and  begun  to  persecute  more  fiercely  than  ever  before.  Not  only 
the  provincial  and  city  authorities  but  also  those  of  the  rural  areas 
hunted  the  Anabaptists  down.  Tjaard  Reniex,  inhabitant  of  the  little 

village  of  Kimswerd,  was  executed,  at  leeuwarden,  on  February  8,  1539, 

(94) 

because  he  had  lodged  Menno  Simons.  An  official  document  of  May 

19,  1541,  says  that  Menno  visited  Western  Friesland  once  or  twice  a 
(95) 

year.  In  1542,  an  imperial  edict  was  drawn  up  at  Leeuwarden  and  is¬ 
sued  against  Menno  Simons  promising  "to  anyone,  vdio  might  apprehend  the 

fugitive,  a  reward  of  one  hundred  gold  guilders  -  a  sum  about  equal  to 

(96) 

the  annual  salary  of  a  priest  at  Witmarsum.  ”  In  1543,  Menno  was 

compelled  to  leave  his  fatherland  to  which  he  only  returned  when  the 

(97) 

circumstances  made  this  necessary.  For  instance,  in  1549,  he  visited 


the  congregations  in  the  province  of  Friesland.  That  same  year,  Claes 
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Jans  Brongers  was  executed  at  Ieeuwarden,  because  he  had  lodged  Menno 

(98) 

urithout  informing  the  justice  of  the  place  of  Menno*s  presence.  In 
1556,  Menno  visited  the  Anabaptists  in  and  around  Amsterdam.  The  only- 
time,  as  far  as  is  known,  that  Dirk  Philips  visited  the  Netherlands 
was,  in  1561,  the  year  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  turmoil  because 


(99) 

of  Philip  II* s  attempts  to  establish  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Menno  Simons,  and  perhaps  Dirk  Philips  for  a  tim9,  seems 

to  have  had  a  fixed  abode  somewhere  in  East  Friesland  where  the  Palish 

Calvinist,  John  a  Lasco,  preached  at  the  request  of  Countess  Anna  of 
(100) 

Oldenburg#  When  a  lasco,  in  1543,  became  superintendent  of  all  the 

East  Frisian  churches,  he  required  of  Menno  a  pronouncement  about  the 

Incarnation  of  Christ,  Baptism,  Original  Sin,  Sanctification  and  the 

(101) 


"Berufung  of  Predigers"  (calling  of  ministers).  Since  Menno  could 

not  satisfy  a  lasco  at  the  disputation  of  Emden,  January  28  -  31,  1544, 
all  the  Anabaptists  in  East  Friesland  were  ordered  either  to  join  the 
established  church  or  to  go  into  exile. 

(102) 

The  next  year,  Menno  preached  first  in  Wisraar  and 

later  in  the  bishopric  of  Cologne  where  the  Anabaptists  were  quite  safe 

until  "the  great  spiritual  prince  Hermann  von  Wied,  Archbishop  Elector 
(103)  ‘  (104) 

of  Cologne"  had  to  resign  his  office  in  1546,  During  this 

time,  Menno  also  preached  in  the  cities  along  the  Meus$  and  probably 

visited  Flanders. 


Meanwhile,  there  had  come  to  light  3  difference  of  opinion 
between  Menno  Simons  and  the  elder  Adam  I^stor,  The  former  stressed  too 
strongly  the  Godhead  of  Christ  in  comparison  with  his  human  nature. 
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(105) 

whereas  the  latter  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  taught  that  Christ 

(106) 

was  not  one  in  substance  with  Cod  the  Father,  but  a  sub-ordinate  being, 

(107) 

"a  pure  man."  The  most  prominent  elders,  Menno  Simons,  Dirk  Philips, 

(108) 

Gillis  van  Aken  and  Adam  Pastor,  met  in  1546,  at  Lubeck,  to  discuss 

the  problem*  However,  since  the  elders  could  not  persuade  Adam  Pastor 

(109) 

to  abandon  his  opinion,  a  second  meeting  was  called  at  Emden  in  1547. 

When  Menno  again  failed  to  convince  Adaan  Pastor,  a  third  meeting,  this 

(110) 

time  of  all  the  elders,  was  called  in  1547  at  Goch,  near  Cologne. 

In  order  to  understand  what  happened  at  this  "ketter  gericht" 

(111) 


(court  of  inquisition)  it  is  necessary  to  give  more  information 

about  Adam  Pastor  and  Dirk  Philips.  Adam  Pastor,  alias  Roelof  Martens, 

a  former  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  far  superior  to  the  other  elders 

(112) 


in  knowledge  and  eloquence.  He  knew  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 

was  widely  read.  Moreover,  in  his  preaching  he  knew  how  to  strike  the 

(113) 

popular  note,  and  in  a  debate  to  find  the  telling  repartee.  It  was 

this  quick — wittedness  that  provoked  Dirk  Hiilip's  anger  at  the  meeting 

at  Goch.  Dirk,  the  former  Franciscan  monk,  was  "an  ecclesiastical, 

strict  dogmatist",  who  could  not  stand  contradiction.  In  fact,  "he  was 

(114) 


more  a  tyrant,  than  a  hero."  He  agreed  in  everything  with  Menno, 

but  he  was  stricter  in  applying  Menno*s  principles.  From  Menno*s  concept 

of  the  congregation  and  its  missionary  calling,  Dirk  deduced  that  the 

elders  had  to  watch  over  the  flock.  He  wanted  to  tie  the  Brotherhood  to 

a  fixed  doctrine  and  strict  authority,  which  was  contradictory  to  the 

(115) 

Old  Anabaptist  principle  of  freedom.  Dirk*s  love  of  the  Brother¬ 

hood  was  above  suspicion,  but,  whereas  Menno  tried  to  maintain  peace 
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(116) 

"often  at  the  cost  of  everything  else,"  Dirk  preferred  vigorous 

intervention  and  left  no  room  for  reconciliation.  It  is  remarkable  that 

this  elder  came  to  the  fore  only  after  1545,  and  then  suddenly  exerted 

an  influence  to  which  even  Menno  bowed.  Indeed,  Menno  gradually  lost 

influence  to  Dirk  Philips,  and  after  1553  also  to  Leenaert  Bouwens, 

(117) 

until  these  two  pushed  Menno  aside  in  1557.  The  explanation  of 

this  fact  is  possibly  found  in  what  Dr.  W.J.  Euhler  writes: 

"The  time  was  past  that  Menno  only  followed  his  own  intuition; 
he  came  more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  his  ambitious  fellow- 
elders  to  whose  stronger  will  he  bowed  in  spite  of  himself. 

The  return  of  his  [  spirituaijweakness  (118)  was  perhaps  caused 
by  his  physical  delicacy,  for  we  know  that  he,  about  1545, 
became  a  cripple  as  a  consequence  of  an  illness.  However  this 
may  be,  his  later  years  were  clouded  because  he  did  not  dare 
to  be  himself .  "(119) 

Menno* s  authority  received  its  first  blow  in  1547,  at  Goch, 
where  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips  heatedly  debated  with  Adam  Pastor  on  the 
Incarnation.  However,  when  Dirk  could  not  prevail  over  the  eloquent 
Adam,  he  suddenly  excommunicated  the  "heretic”  and  his  followers,  the 
Adamites.  The  consequence  of  this  higi-handednass  was  that  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  in  1547,  lost  two  more  elders,  namely  Hendrik  van  Vreden  and  An- 
tonius  van  Keulen,  who  resigned,  protesting  against  the  new  principle 
of  discipline.  It  is  significant  that  Menno  kept  silent  on  account  of 
Dirk  with  whom  he  wanted  to  prevent  any  quarrel.  But,  though  "Phstor*s 

denial  of  the  true  divinity  of  Christ  was  considered  a  grave  offence  by 

(120) 

the  Msnnonites,"  in  his  heart  Menno  did  not  approve  of  Dirk's  ar¬ 

rogance  at  Goch,  for  in  1550,  he  casually  said  "The  Lord  do  not  reckon 

r  1 

it  sin  that  they  excommunicated  £  Adam  Pastor j."  However,  when  Menno,, 
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after  1557,  had  become  nothing  but  the  mouthpiece  of  Leenaert  Bouwens, 

he  wrote:  "Adam  I&stor  has  received  his  ’fare-well*,  and  will  not  be 

(122) 

reckoned  among  us,  as  long  as  he  does  not  repent." 

Menno  probably  thinking  that  with  the  excommunication 

Pastor’s  influence  would  also  vanish,  went  to  the  Hanseatic  cities 

along  the  Baltic,  whither  many  Sacramentarians,  and,  after  1530,  also 

(123) 

many  Anabaptists  had  fled.  Menno  travelled  as  far  as  Livonia  and 

(124) 

probably  visited  the  Swedish  island  of  Gotland,  but  in  1550  he  was 

back  in  the  Netherlands  to  preach  against  the  influence  of  Adam  Pastor 

(125) 

and  to  settle  some  questions  of  discipline  in  the  congregation* 

In  order  to  instruct  his  fellow-elders,  Menno  wrote,  in  1550,  his 

Excammunicatie  and  ended  by  expressing  his  hope  that  he  henceforth  should 

(126) 

not  again  be  bothered  by  disciplinary  problems.  He  then  travelled 

to  Lubeck,  probably  to  have  his  book  printed  on  his  secret  press  there 

(127 ) (128) 

and  to  meet  Adam  Pastor  who  was  at  that  time  preaching  in 

the  Baltic  lands.  However,  in  1552,  the  two  flcould  not  come  to  an  agree- 

(129) 

ment.  Adam  Pastor  died  a  few  years  later,  but  his  influence  remain¬ 

ed,  for  hi3  books  were  read  in  the  Netherlands  many  years  after  his 

(130) 

death.  Indeed,  in  1591,  there  was  a  congregation  of  Adamites  in  the 

very  isolated  island  of  Vlieland,  and  in  1628  the  Anabaptists  at  Mid- 

(131) 

del8tum,  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  were  accused  of  Adamitism. 

(132) 

Adam  Pastor’s  ideas  lived  on  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Socinians 

(133) 

who  entered  the  Netherlands  in  1598. 

The  quarrel  with  Adam  Pastor  was  not  the  only  one  that 
caused  a  division  in  the  Brotherhood.  A  fiercer  storm  was  already 
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brewing  and,  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shattered  the 
Brotherhood  to  pieces.  On  the  surface  it  seemed  that  it  was  in  1547 
doctrine  and  later  discipline  that  caused  all  the  trouble  and  disagree¬ 
ment  among  the  Anabaptists;  but  in  reality  it  was  again  the  headstrong 
Dirk  Philips  who  by  his  strictness  and  high-handedness  caused  new  quar¬ 
rels  and  misunderstandings. 
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Before  that  date  ’’Menno  hatte  elnen  Drucker  in  Antwerpen  in  seinen 
Anhangern,  Jan  Claesz,  der  deswegen  am  19.  Januar  1544  in  Amster¬ 
dam  hingeri  elite  t  wurde”. 
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(129)  Krahn,  op.cit.,  p.  76, 

(130)  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

(131)  Kuhler,  op.cit. .  Vol.  I,  p.  289. 

(132)  Ibid.,  p.  290. 

(133)  Ibid..  Vol.  II,  p.  29. 
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Section  X 

Menno  Simons,  the  Irresolute  Leader 
It  was  Menno's  concept  of  what  a  congregation  was  that  led 
Dirk  Philips  step  by  step  to  usurp  the  authority  in  the  Brotherhood, 
though  his  name  was  mostly  hidden  behind  the  general  term  of  elders*  Com¬ 
pelled  by  the  circumstances  during  the  years  of  fierce  persecution,  the 
local  congregations  conferred  more  authority  On  the  itinerant  elders  and 

thus  to  the  Brotherhood  (the  collective  congregations)  which  from  then 

(1) 

on  grew  in  authority.  Of  course,  all  the  brethren  had  the  same  rights 
and  duties,  but  not  everyone  could  become  a  preacher  or  elder*  A  preacher 
had  ”to  have  a  twofold  calling”,  namely,  from  God  and  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  former  came  from  the  testimony  of  the  heart;  the  latter  had  to 

(2) 

originate  in  a  legal,  unanimous  vote  of  the  congregation.  Once  appoint¬ 
ed,  the  preacher  had  to  explain  the  Bible  and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
(3) 

ments. 

Probably  after  1535,  when  the  behavior  of  John  Matthew  and 
John  of  Leyden  had  taught  the  Anabaptists  a  lesson  of  what  preachers 
mi$it  do,  the  elders  instituted  a  noviciate  in  order  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  men,  like  those  mentioned,  who  later  might  become  ordained 
(4) 

elders.  The  probationer  had  first  to  show  that  he  possessed  a  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  that  he  preached  the  pure  Gospel.  On  the  one 

hand,  he  had  to  obey  the  congregation,  and  on  the  other  to  edify  it  by 

(5) 

his  work  and  life.  He  had  to  visit  the  sick  and  look  after  the  poor 

so  that  no  member  lacked  anything.  Indeed,  even  in  those  hard  times, 

(6) 

there  were  no  beggars  among  the  Anabaptists. 


The  probationer,  like 
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all  the  preachers  and  elders,  had  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  either 
by  working  a  garden  or  by  plying  a  trade.  Though  Menno  condemned  the 
taking  of  salaries,  he  later  had  to  concede  that  preachers  or  elders, 
who  spent  all  their  time  for  the  welfare  of  a  congregation  or  the 
Brotherhood  respectively,  be  supported  by  the  brethren.  Menno  him¬ 
self  scooted,  in  1553,  some  support  from  the  wife  of  Leenaert  Bo  u  we  ns, 

and  at  the  end  of  his  life,  Menno  received  a  yearly  allowance  of  sixty 

(7) 

gold  guilders  from  the  Brotherhood,  thou#  it  la  not  known  how  this 
money  was,  at  that  time,  collected  from  the  several  congregations.  How¬ 
ever,  luxury  and  lust  of  gain  were  out  of  the  question,  and  hence  Menno 
recommended  finding  preachers  among  farmers  and  artisans  and  not  mer¬ 
chants  whose  trade  he  called  "periculeuB’*,  (dangerous).  Iben  the  proba¬ 
tioner  complied  with  all  these  requirements,  in  due  time  he  received  a 

proper  appointment.  After  1539,  when  David  Joris  was  excommunicated 

(8) 

because  of  his  indecent  life,  some  congregations  began  to  ask  the 

opinion  of  a  visiting  elder,  before  probationers  were  given  their  proper 

appointments.  If  the  visiting  elder  had  no  objections,  he  was  then  asked 

to  appoint  the  probationers  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  custom  had 

(?) 

been  adopted  because  it  was  found  in  the  Hew  Testament,  though  the 

Anabaptists  did  not  consider  this  ceremony  a  sacrament. 

That  a  congregation  wanted  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 

visiting  elder  about  a  probationer  seemed  a  harmless  preventive  against 

hasty  appointments,  but  in  reality,  it  was  a  step  towards  the  absolute 

power  of  the  elders.  Indeed,  it  became  a  binding  policy  after  1545  when 

(10) 

Dirk  Fhillps  began  to  exercise  more  influence  in  the  Brotherhood. 
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As  long  as  the  elders  refused  to  ordain,  a  preacher  was  not  allowed 

(11) 

to  administer  the  sacraments.  The  next  step  was  that  the  elders 
usurped  the  right  of  veto  which  they  already  possessed  in  1553,  for 
in  that  year  the  brethren  asked  Menno  to  ordain  the  preacher  Leenaert 
Bouwens  who,  for  some  years,  had  served  them  so  well,  Leenaert' s  wife, 
afraid  of  the  dangers  to  which  her  husband  as  elder  would  be  exposed, 
beseeched  Menno  to  refuse.  In  his  answer,  the  latter  acknowledged  that 
he  had  the  right  to  do  so,  but  he  did  not  grant  the  request,  "because 

he  was  not  allowed  to  withhold  the  promotion  of  the  highly  talented 

(IS) 

leenaert. " 

The  elders  had  thus  set  their  feet  on  the  road  towards  the 

absolute  power  which  the  kindhearted  Menno  would  never  abuse  but  which 

became  a  danger  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  elders  Dirk 

Philips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens, 

As  long  as  the  elders  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood, 

the  brethren  accepted  their  measures  as  congregational  by-laws,  because 

the  democratic  character  of  the  Brotherhood  remained  unchanged,  but  the 

elders  soon  became  potentates  though  they  called  themselves  servants 

of  the  Brotherhood.  The  explanation  of  this  shift  in  power  is  found  in 

the  changed  opinion  about  Menno' s  concept  of  the  congregation.  The  old 

Anabaptists  said  that  "pure  individuals  foxmed  the  pure  congregation" 

which  found  its  starting  point  in  the  pious  indlvual  and  his  personal 

relation  with  God.  Menno  adhered  to  it,  at  least  until  1541  when  he 

(13) 

wrote  hi.3  Kind  Admonition.  However,  the  Anabaptists  believed  that 
their  Brotherhood  was  the  invisible  congregation  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
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there  was  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  gathering  of  the  faithful 

and  the  world.  Since  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  was  called  upon  to 

lead  the  sinners  hut  of  the  darkness  into  the  light,  the  Brotherhood 

gradually  became  the  mother  of  the  faithful,  or  as  Menno  said  in  a 

revision  of  his  The  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Teachings:  "By  means 

of  the  seed  of  the  divine  word,  God  the  Father  ...  generates  his 

(14) 

children  out  of  his  bride,  th9  holy  congregation."  Consequently, 

not  the  members  were  first  but  tlie  congregation  which  had  to  keep  it- 

(15) 

self  pure  by  excommunicating  unworthy  members  and  avoiding  the  world. 

The  consequences  of  this  change  of  opinion  were  very  great 
as  appears  when  the  older  Anabaptist  writings  are  compared  with  those 
published  after  1545.  Baptism  vhich  originally  was  the  external  sign  of 
the  covenant  between  man  and  God,  and  for  that  reason  could  not  be 
repeated,  later  became  a  covenant  between  man  and  congregation  and  by 
the  latter’s  cooperation  also  a  covenant  with  God*  Old  Anabaptists 
accepted  the  baptism  of  the  established  churches  if  it  had  been  received 
at  the  adult  age,  but  now  it  had  to  be  repeated*  The  strict  Anabaptists 
even  demanded  that  a  brother  who  had  been  excommunicated,  had  to  be  re- 
baptized  in  case  he  repented.  Later,  when  the  Brotherhood  had  split  on 
account  of  this  change  of  opinion,  the  stricter  Anabaptists  even  re¬ 
baptized  a  brother  who  went  from  the  one  Anabaptist  group  to  another* 

"We  notice  the  same  change  of  opinion  about  excommunica- 

(16) 

tlon."  Formerly,  the  congregation  only  confirmed  the  verdict  of  the 
Lord,  but  by  1550,  the  Brotherhood  was  said  to  possess  the  keys  to  the 
heavenly  realm  and  the  elders  excommunicated  not  only  the  hardened 
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sinners  but  also  the  contrite  souls.  Of  course,  the  Brethren  differed, 
widely  in  opinion;  some  called  excommunication  an  ordinance  of  God; 
others  denounced  it  as  a  Riarisaic  leaven. 

The  situation  was  worse  in  the  case  of  avoiding  sin  and 
the  world.  The  tolerant  Brethren  wanted  to  exclude  a  sinner  only  from 
the  Lord’s  Supper  and  to  refuse  him  the  fraternal  kiss,  but  the  stricter 
elders  demanded  an  absolute  separation  from  sin  and  the  world  to  prevent 
contamination.  Hence,  they  forbade  trade  with  a  sinner,  travel  with  him 
in  the  same  vehicle  or  eating  with  him  at  the  same  table 0  Even  aid  was 
forbidden.  After  1554,  Dirk  Hiilips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens  went  still  fur¬ 
ther  and  demanded  that  bonds  between  parents  and  children  should  be 
broken  and  that  a  marriage  should  be  dissolved,  if  one  of  the  two  parties 
had  been  exco/imunicated.  The  tolerant  brethren,  however,  referred  to 

the  inviolatibility  of  marriage  and  placed  "myding"  (dissolution  of  mar- 

(17) 

riage)  on  a  par  with  adultery. 

All  this  quarreling  undermined  the  Christian  charity  within 

the  Brotherhood*  In  his  Kind  Admonition,  Menno  had  meant  to  clarify  the 

matter  of  excommunication,  but  when  the  situation  grew  worse  he  wrote , 

in  1550,  his  Clear  Report  on  Excommunication.  However,  Menno  himself 

had  meanwhile  changed.  In  1541  he  was  sure  of  himself  and  hence  he 

wrote  in  a  convincing  way,  but  in  1550  he  was  no  longer  sure  of  the 

leadership  and  halted  between  two  opinions  to  appease  the  quarreling 
(18) 

parties.  He  now  wanted  excommunication,  "fraternally”  but  strictly 
applied.  The  members  of  the  congregation  had  "absolutely"  to  avoid 
apostates,  but  if  the  contact  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  avoidance  would 
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be  unchristian.  Menno  defended  "myding"  but  also  said  that  the  weak 
in  faith  should  not  be  forced  further  than  their  conscience  could  bear. 
And  instead  of  reconciling  the  parties,  he  made  matters  worse,  so  that 
it  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  no  room  in  the  Brotherhood  for 
an  irresolute  leader.  In  a  few  years  time,  the  situation  became  untena¬ 
ble.  The  strict  Anabaptist  triumphantly  appealed  to  Merino* s  stern  pro¬ 
nouncements,  whereas  the  tolerant  referred  to  his  restrictions.  The  only 
way  to  restore  peace  was  to  hold  a  meeting  of  elders. 

This  meeting  took  place,  in  1554,  at  Wismar,  -whither  Menno 

(19) 

had  gone  since  he  was  no  longer  safe  in  the  Baltic  cities.  It  is 

significant  that  the  whole  Brotherhood  was  not  represented  as  at  Bocholt 

in  1536,  but  that  seven  elders,  as  potentates,  on  their  own  authority 

came  together  and  passed  resolutions  binding  the  Brotherhood  of  Dutch 

(20) 

Anabaptists  from  Dantzie  to  Flanders. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  elders  should  apply  excommunication,  avoidance 
of  the  world  and  "myding"  according  to  Menno* s  Clear  Report  on  Excommu- 

(21 J" 

nicatlon  of  1550  as  the  tolerant  brethren  conceived  it.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  such  an  outcome  were  favorable,  for,  as  far  as  is  known, 

the  meeting  was  attended  by  only  three  fanatic  elders,  namely  Dirk 

(22) 

Hiilips,  Leenaert  Bouwens  and  Gillls  van  Aken.  The  last  named 
elder,  however,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  tolerant  for  he  had  commitad 
adultery.  At  this  meeting  he  confessed  his  sin  and  asked  forgiveness, 
which  was  granted.  Menno  consented,  because  he  had  always  said  that  a 
repentant  sinner  should  not  be  excommunicated,  and  moreover,  he  was 
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afraid  of  compromising  the  Brotherhood  if  Gillie- van  Aken*s  sin  was 

made  known  to  a  society  which  still  talked  about  the  Munster  atrocities 

and  David  Joris's  adultery.  Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens  probably 

complied  to  save  the  otherwise  strict  elder,  so  that  their  consent  may 

(23) 

be  considered  a  display  of  personal  authority.  However,  that  this 

meeting  ended  so  well  was  really  the  result  of  Menno’s  persuasive 
(24) 

powers.  Menno  was  a  master  of  debate  as  long  it  concerned  practical 

natters,  but  in  matters  of  theology 

"he  failed  as  an  apologist,  for  when  he  found  himself  on  the 
slippery  ground  of  phil&sophy,  he  walked  unsteadily,  ri^it 
from  the  start.  His  argumentation  was  redundant  and  awkward, 
full  of  repetitions  and  sophisms. "(25) 

Yet  this  meeting  had  still  another  result,  viz.  Menno* s  ultimate  down¬ 
fall  as  leader,  Leenaert  Bouwens  learned,  at  Wismar,  that  he  could 

have  his  way,  if  only  he  could  keep  the  persuasive  Menno  from  the  meeting 

(26) 

and  this  he  did  at  the  general  meeting  at  Harlingen,  in  1557.  Ifenno 

as 

seems  to  have  surmised  this,  because  Dr.  C.  Krahn  writes,  Menno 

had  misgivings  as  to  the  real  outcome  of  the  meeting  for  he  knew  how 

strict  the  elders  Dirk  and  Leenaert  were,  and  that  the  fastaging  Menno 

felt  that  he  could  not  long  be  a  match  for  the  fanatic,  industrious  and 

(27) 

able  elder  Leenaert  Bouwens. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  at  Wismar,  Menno  went  to  the 

bishopric  of  Cologne,  at  that  time  the  safest  place  for  him,  because 

the  cities  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Rostock,  Wismar,  Stralsund  and  Luneburg 

had  ordered  all  the  Anabaptists  to  leave  their  territory*  At  Cologne 

(28) 

Menno  cam®  into  contact  with  Bartholomew,  Prince  of  Ahlefeldt. 
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Though  the  latter  was  not  an  Anabaptist  himself,  he  had  in  his  youth 

attended  public  executions  of  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was 

so  impressed  by  their  faith,  that,  in  1543,  he  offered  every  Anabaptist 

asylum  on  his  estate  Oldesloe  between  Lubeck  and  Hamburg*  There  they 

settled  down  in  the  "inhospitable  region"  of  Wustenfelde  (waste  field) 

(29) 

for  the  price  of  one  rixdollar  per  family  per  year.  In  1554,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  also  offered  Menno  asylum  udiich  the  latter  accepted  in  order 

(30) 

to  give  his  wife,  daughters  and  son  refuge.  Hia  wife  did  not  enjoy 
the  freedom  very  long,  for,  according  to  some  remarks  in  Menno* s  let¬ 
ters,  she  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Menno  also  moved  his  secret  press  from  Lubeck  to  Wustenfel¬ 
de  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  years  revising  and  re¬ 
printing  his  many  books  in  the  spirit  of  Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert 
(31) 

Eouwens.  He  also  coaid  freely  minister  to  his  flock  which  grew, 

notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  city  council  of  Lubeck  and  even 

King  Christian  III  of  Denmark  repeatedly  urged  Bartholomew  to  out- 

(32) 

law  the  "Taufer**  (baptizers). 

By  Menno* s  settling  down  at  Wustenfelde,  the  actual  conduct 

of  affairs  in  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Durch  Anabaptists^  from  Dantzic 

to  Flanders,  fell  to  the  other  elders  of  whom  leenaert  Bouwens  and 

Dirk  Philips  were  the  most  prominent.  The  latter  had  his  quarters, 

probably  since  1550,  at  Dantzic  whither  many  Dutch  Anabaptists  had 
(33) 

fled.  The  former  had  his  residence  at  Emden  whence  he  regularly 
visited  the  congregations  in  the  Netherlands.  leenaert  Bouwens  was 
unbelievably  active,  as  is  shown  by  his  list  of  baptisms.  This  list 
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shows  that,  between  the  years  1553  and  1582,  he  baptized  10,252  new 

members  into  the  Brotherhood.  It  is  apparent  from  the  addresses  of 

these  new  members  that  Bouwens  preached  from  East  Friesland  to  Flan- 
(34) 

ders. 

(35) 

Leenaert  Bouwens  was  born  in  1515,  at  Sommelsdyk, 

(36) 

south  of  The  Hague.  As  a  member  of  the  Guilds  of  Rhetoric,  he  deve¬ 
loped  his  natural  oratorical  talent  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when 
he  later  Joined  the  Brotherhood,  He  was  quickwitted,  a  master  in  the 
art  of  persuasion,  and  very  seldom  lost  a  debate.  His  love  for  the 
Brotherhood  was  unquestionable,  but  he  was  unyielding  toward  sinners. 

He  not  only  wanted  "a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
(37) 

any  such  thing,  but  also  to  apply  the  injunction  "let  him  be  unto 

(38) 

thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican.”  He  did  not  excommunicate 

(39) 

for  a  time  but  for  ever,  without  the  usual  three  warnings  and  it 
was  at  this  point  that  the  conflict  between  Bouwens  and  Menno  broke 
out. 

This  conflict  was  brou^it  about  bp  the  elder  Gillis  van 

Aken,  who  after  receiving  pardon  at  Wismar,  continued  his  work  with 
(40) 

double  zeal.  He  went  straight  to  North  Holland  to  win  the  numerous 

Anabaptists  in  Waterland  for  the  strict  viewpoint,  but  the  elder  Qom 

(41) 

Egge  and  his  moderate  Waterlanders  stood  their  ground ,  Afraid  of 
Gillis  van  Akenfs  intentions,  Menno  travelled  shortly  afterwards  twice 
from  Wustenfelde  to  the  threatened  area  to  prevent  his  stalwart  sup¬ 
porters  from  being  lured  into  the  strict  camp,  "but  the  Waterlanders 

(42) 

agreed  with  Menno,  and  the  latter  ministered  to  them." 
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The  smouldering  fire,  put  out  in  one  place,  broke  out  more 
fiercely  in  another.  At  Franeker,  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  the 
strict  preachers  demanded  that  the  brethren,  lest  they  too  be  excommu¬ 
nicated,  should  inform  the  preachers  about  the  secret  sins  of  their 
fellow-  brethren.  Resenting  Bouwen’s  fanaticism,  the  moderate  preachers 
Hendrik  Naaldeman,  Joriaen  Heyns  and  three  brethren  appealed  by  letter 

to  Menno  and  asked  him  to  restrict  the  fanatics  and  to  tell  them  to 

(43) 

observe  the  three  warnings  before  excommunicating  a  member.  On  his 

(44) 

reply  of  November  13,  1955,  Menno  declared  that,  except  in  criminal 
matters,  sinners  should  be  excluded  from  the  Lord’s  Supper  until  they 
repented  and  confessed  their  sins.  He  also  wrote  letters  full  of  warning 
to  restrain  Leenaert  Bouwens  and  Dirk  Philips,  but  these  were  disregarded. 

"Leenaert  Bouwens  now  decided  to  confront  the  Brotherhood 

(45) 

with  an  accomplished  fact,”  and  demanded  that  ”myding”  be  observed 

when  either  husband  or  wife  had  been  cut  off  from  the  congregation. 

Menno  received  one  letter  after  another  ”om  de  sake  van  man  ende  wyff, 

des  Bans  halven”  (for  the  sake  of  husband  and  wife  because  of  the  ban), 
(46) 

in  which  the  brethren  besought  Menno  to  return  to  the  Netherlands 
and  restore  peace. 

The  question  came  to  a  head  at  Emden  where,  for  an  unknown 

reason,  a  brother  had  been  excommunicated.  leenaert  Bouwens  now  demanded 

(47) 

of  the  man’s  wife,  Swaen  (Zwaantje)  Rutgers,  that  she  observe  sepa- 

(48) 

ration  ”in  't  bedde  ende  de  tafel”  (from  bed  and  board)  When  Swaen 

(49) 

refused,  Leenaert  excommunicated  her  too.  Her  "advocates”  sent 
Menno,  on  November  12,  1556,  a  letter,  stating  their  fierce  protest 
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against  Laenaert’s  strictness.  They  referred  to  the  meeting  at  Wismar 
which  had  not  laid  down  general  regulations  for  "myding"  but  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  examination  of  each  case  according  to  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  concerned,  Menno  replied  that  he  too,  wanted  "myding"  observed, 
but  only  in  criminal  cases  or  when  the  faith  of  the  spouse  was  imperil¬ 
led.  As  in  all  cases  of  congregational  discipline,  "myding”  should  lead 
to  salvation  and  not  to  perdition. 

However,  Leenaert  remained  unrelenting  and  carried  Swaen’s 
excommuni cation  through.  He  also  excommunicated  the  preachers  Jacob 
Jans  Scheedemaker  at  Emden,  and  Hendrik  Naaldeman  and  Joriaan  Heyns  at 

Franeker  who  detached  themselves  from  the  Brotherhood  because  of  Lee- 

150) 

naert’s  fanaticism.  Though  the  groups  did  not  interdict  each  other, 

the  unity  of  the  Brotherhood  was  irretrievably  lost. 

leenaert  Bouwens,  who  wanted  to  compel  Menno  to  show  his 

colors  and  become  either  a  friend  or  foe,  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 

(51) 

preachers  and  elders  from  Dantzic  to  Flanders,  This  meeting  took 

(52) 

place  at  Harlingen  in  1557.  Menno  rejoiced,  for  he  still  seemed  to 

think  that  he  could  save  the  unity  of  the  Brotherhood,  if  both  groups 

were  willing  to  make  concessions.  He  travelled  via  Dokkum  and  Ieeuwarden 

to  Franeker  where  he  visited  the  preacher  Naaldeman.  The  two  men  agreed 

on  the  quastlons  of  "myding*  and  secret  sins,  and  when  Naaldeman  proved 

willing  to  drop  his  demand  of  the  three  warnings,  Menno  thought  that 

he  now  also  could  persuade  leenaert  Bouwens  to  concessions. 

However,  Leenaert  Bouwens  and  Dirk  Thilips  decided  before 

(53) 

the  meeting  to  stick  to  their  opinions  at  all  costs.  At  the  meeting, 
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Leenaert* s  explanation  of  the  situation  concerning  the  three  warnings 

and  excoiamunication  made  such  an  impression  that  even  the  Franeker 

(54) 

representatives  sided  with  him  instead  of  with  Menno.  But  more  se¬ 
rious  was  the  controversy  over  the  "myding"  which  followed  excommuni¬ 
cation,  This  meant  that  an  excommunicated  member  was  to  be  shunned  by 
his  former  fellow-members,  not  only  in  religious  fellowship  but  also 
in  business  and  social  relations,  Bouwens  went  further,  and  demanded 
that  even  husband  and  wife  should  separate  in  such  a  case,  Dirk 
Riilips  agreed  with  him.  Menno  on  the  other  hand  wavered  at  first, 
but  threatened  by  Bouwens  with  the  ban  himself  if  he  did  not  side  in 
with  the  conservatives,  he  half-heartedly  consented  to  join  the  strict 
partyj,  a  fact  which  in  later  years  he  regretted,  Ee  could  not  quite 

give  his  hearty  consent  to  this  practice.  The  consciences  of  the  party 

(55) 

concerned,  he  said,  should  rule  in  the  matter. 

Menno  was  pressed  so  hard  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be 

treated  as  an  accused  man,  and  while  the  preachers  and  elders  deliberated, 

leenaert  Bouwens  had  Menno  excluded  from  the  meeting.  When  he  later 

asked  Menno  to  enter  the  room  he  placed  his  hand  on  Menno* s  head  and 

said:  "Menno  has  not  yet  got  beyond  our  control  and  if  he  cannot  follow 

(56) 

ue,  we  have  to  do  with  him  what  we  did  with  the  other  preachers." 

Menno  gave  in  and  accepted  "myding".  He  left  the  meeting,  a  broken 
(57) 

man,  and  returned  to  Wustenfelde  never  to  see  his  fatherland  again. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Menno  heard  that  Naaldeman  and  his 
Franekers,  as  his  followers  were  called,  had  again  detached  themselves 
from  Leenaert  Bouwens,  not- withstanding  their  agreement  with  the 
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latter*s  view  at  the  meeting  at  Harlingen.  The  split  proved  irrepa¬ 
rable,  because  the  strict  Anabaptists,  "the  Hard  Banners"  and  the 

(58) 

moderate  ones,  "the  Mild  Banners"  banned  each  other."  Though 

Leenaert  Bouwens  had  compelled  Menno  to  concur  with  his  view,  the 

latter  tried  to  keep  aloof  from  the  quarreling  and  wrote  Naaldeman 

(59) 

how  much  he  suffered  because  of  Leenaert* s  fanaticism.  Hovtever, 

neither  party  would  let  him  enjoy  his  rest  at  Wustenfelde.  Especially, 

Leenaert  Bouwens  and  Dirk  Philips  had  made  up  their  minds  to  use 

(60) 

Menno  against  their  opponents  the  Waterlanders  and  the  High- 

(61) 

Germans ,  to  whom  Menno  still  was  "the  beloved  elder." 

The  first  to  draw  Menno  into  the  quarrel  were  the  High- 

Germans  or  "Ovarlanders"  of  South  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Hoffmann *s 

(62) 

view  concerning  the  Incarnation  had  never  become  "Allgeme ingut" 

(common  property)  among  these  Anabaptists  as  it  had  among  the  Dutch 

Anabaptists  along  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  High -Germans 

had  not  approved  of  Menno*s  disputation  on  the  Incarnation  with 

the  Calvinist  John  a  Iasco  in  1544,  which  he  continued  in  1554  with 

(63) 

Marten  Micron  and  Gellius  Faber.  They  considered  that  it  was  not 
becoming  of  an  Anabaptist  to  discuss  this  "mystery  of  mysteries." 

The  High  Germans  had  also  denounced  Dirk  Ihilips*s  strictness  when 
he  excommunicated  Adam  Pastor  in  1547.  "Consequently,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  congregational  discipline  in  the  South  had  not  assumed  such 

(64) 

strict  forms  as  in  the  North." 

In  1555,  the  High  German  elders  decided  at  their  meeting 
at  Strassburg  that  the  Melchiorite  and  other  Dutch  Brethren  were  no 
longer  allowed  at  their  meetings  to  dispute  about  the  origin  of 
Christ *s  flesh,  since  they  "had  too  long  been  building  on  a  useless 
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(65) 

tower  where  God  had  confounded  their  language*" 

All  this  incensed  Leenaert  Bouwens  and  Dirk  Philips,  and 

even  Menno  felt  hurt*  The  cleavage  became  greater  when  the  Hi^i -Germans 

heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Harlingen.  They  sent  four  preachers  to 

Menno  to  discuss  means  of  restoring  peace.  One  of  the  four  men,  Zylis, 

sided  unconditionally  with  Leenaert *s  opponent  Naaldeman,  while  Lemke 

and  the  other  two  preachers  wavered.  Leenaert  Bouwens  and  Dirk  Philips 

then  decided  holding  a  meeting  with  the  High -Germans  at  Cologne,  to 

impose  their  ideas  upon  the  High-German  Brotherhood.  All  the  strict 

(66) 

elders,  and  even  Menno,  were  present;  but  the  High-Germans  did  not 

send  any  special  representative,  because  they  had  already  called  a 

meeting  at  Strassburg.  All  that  the  strict  Anabaptists  could  do,  was 

to  have  Menno  draw  up  a  report  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 

(67) 

High-Germans,  in  1557. 

This  meeting  was  a  real  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
High-German  Brotherhood.  Fifty  congregations,  some  of  which  had  six 

hundred  members,  sent  their  elders.  Moravia,  Swabia,  Wurttemberg,  the 

(68)  (69) 

Breisgau,  Alsatia,  Mahren  and  the  Rhine  Palatinate  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Though  the  High-German  elders  saw  the  necessity  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  discipline,  they  declared  against  "myding",  which 
found  less  support  in  the  Bible  than  matrimony.  They  wrote  the  Dutch 

Brethren  to  refrain  from  pushing  matters  to  extremes  but  rather  to 
(70) 

promote  unity.  The  division  of  opinion,  however,  remained  although 
Dirk  Philips  wrote,  in  1558,  his  A  lovely  Admonition,  and  Menno  Simons 


his  A  Thorough  Lesson  about  Excommunication. 
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Dr.  W. J.  Kuhler  says  of  the  first  booklet  that  "it  belied  its  promising 
(71) 

title,"  and  of  the  second  that  "it  would  have  been  better  if  these 

(72) 

dregs  had  remained  in  the  cup."  Referring  to  what  he  had  taught 
during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  Menno  acknowledged  that  others,  lee- 
naert  and  Dirk,  in  turn  had  taught  him  something.  In  other  words,  the 
"Mild  Banners"  and  the  High-Germans  could  no  longer  rely  on  Menno  for 
reconci  liation. 

Though  both  booklets  left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to 

clearness,  they  did  not  set  forth  any  new  principle.  Menno  declared 

that  "the  divine  bond  between  Christ  and  our  souls  ought  to  remain 

unbroken,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  possible,  at  the  expense  of  family 

and  marriage."  He  concluded:  "Oh,  my  dear  children,  this  is  my  farewell 

(73) 

to  all  of  you:  Love  the  Brethren."  Nevertheless,  peace  was  not 

restored.  Hard  words  were  said  and  written  about  Zylis  and  Lemke,  the 

Rhineland  elders,  who  had  reported  at  Strassburg  about  the  proceedings 

at  Harlingen  and  Wustenf elde .  Zylis  and  Lemke  answered  Menno fs  proposal 

of  peace  with  a  declaration  of  war.  The  result  was  that  Leenaert  Bouwens 

and  Dirk  Philips,  in  1559,  travelled  to  Germany  to  excommunicate  the 

whole  High-German  Brotherhood,  and  to  denounce  its  regulations  and 
(74) 


baptism. 


(75) 


The  Water landers,  who  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 

High-Germans,  were  not  excommunicated  however.  One  of  their  preachers, 

Herman  Timmerman,  published  in  1560  a  booklet  in  which  he  refuted 

(76) 


Menno  and  Dirk  Philipses  arguments  one  by  one.  About  the  same  time, 
Menno  published  his  Thorough  Reply,  in  which  he  again  said  that  he  qnd 
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his  followers,  "for  piety’s  sake",  could  not  consider  Zylis  and  Lemke 

(77) 

brethren  until  they  repented.  However,  it  remains  a  question  whether 

that  was  the  real  Menno  who  said  this  or  whether  it  was  Leenaert  Bou~ 

wens  speaking  through  Menno.  Menno’ s  last  few  letters  show  that  this 

(78) 

discord  clouded  the  evening  of  his  life.  To  a  sister  who  visited 

him  on  his  sickbed,  Menno  said:  "I  am  sorry  that  I  ever  approved  the 

principle  of  "myding;"  and  when  his  faithful  friend,  Alle  Visscher, 

asked  Menno  for  his  spiritual  heritage,  he  said:  "Never  become  a  servant 

(79) 

of  men  as  I  have  been.”  Menno  died,  probably  on  January  31,  1561, 

exactly  twenty-five  years  after  he  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

His  body  was  buried  in  his  own  "Kohlgarten"  (kitchen  garden)  at  Wusten- 

felde  where  now  stands  a  simple  monument  with  the  inscription:  ’’Sola 
(80) 

Scripture."  (By  Scripture  alone). 

Menno ’s  significance  lies  in  Ms  leadership,  for  it  was  he 

(81) 

who  guided  the  Anabaptists  back  to  the  "biblical-irenic  school" 

after  so  many  had  been  led  astray  by  the  "Munster  Sekte."  From  the 

moment  that  Menno  overcame  his  fear  and  started  to  preach  the  Anabaptist 

principles  until  his  death,  he  felt  responsible  for  the  disillusioned, 

persecuted  and  scattered  "Bondgenoten"  (Covenanters )#  He  understood 

that  God  had  set  him  the  task  of  gathering  together  and  tending  to  the 

Anabaptists  who  wandered  about  Europe  like  sheeps  without  shepherd. 

With  all  his  ability,  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  things,  of 

men  and  their  minds,  Ms  moral  earnestness,  his  pious  enthusiasm,  Ms 

(82) 

eschatological  hope,  and  his  uncompromising  attitude  toward  "der 
Welt"  (society  and  government),  Menno  worked  for  the  establishment 
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and  edification  of  congregations  after  the  example  the  Apostles  had 
(83) 

set.  Without  him,  the  development  of  Dutch  Anabaptism  would  have 

become  warped  or  perhaps  been  smothered  by  the  Inquisition.  Menno *s 

task  was  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  founders  of  established 

churches  who  relied  on  the  support  of  the  political  powers* 

"Menno,  on  the  other  hand,  rested  his  appeal  upon  the  persuasive 
power  of  love  and  the  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel  as  sufficient 
to  secure  the  permanency  of  the  true  church  ...  He  was  centuries 
ahead  of  his  day  on  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty  which  to  day  in  America  and  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Europe  are  taken  for  granted,  such  as  religious  tolera¬ 
tion,  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  desirability  of 
universal  peace „w (84) 

"Men no  was  not  the  founder  of  a  church.  He  was  not  a  reformer  in 
the  sense  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  church,  with  which  he 
identified  himself,  was  in  need  of  a  reformation.  He  was  th© 
most  noteworthy  religious  leader  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
Reformation  period,  (85)  between  1530  and  1560. 

"When  he  died,"  says  Ktihlar,  "Menno  was  no  longer  what  he  had 
once  been,  namely,  the  leader  of  the  Brotherhood.  He  held  a 
high  office  in  only  one  group,  and  his  conscience  must  have 
told  him  thaf  this  group  was  neither  the  most  noble  nor  the 
bearer  of  the  original  principles.  I  called  Menno  th©  regenerator 
of  Ana  baptism;  and  he  is  fully  worthy  of  that  name,  because  in  a 
critical  epoch,  when  the  Brotherhood  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  annihilated,  he  seized  the  reins,  checked  the  confusion 
and  saved  what  could  be  retrieved.  His  clear  and  simple  word 
showed  th©  way  to  those  who  searched  for  it  and  strengthened 
the  faith  of  those  who  wavered.  But  after  that  great  and  salu¬ 
tary  exertion  of  a  few  years,  he  lacked  the  strength  to  maintain 
himself  in  that  high  place.  New  circumstances  demanded  new 
requirements,  and  no  self-renunciation  or  devotion  could  prevent 
Menno  from  failing.  Repenting  his  own  weakness,  and  bewailing 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Brotherhood,  Menno  passed  away;  but 
later  generations  have,  and  rightly  so,  kept  him  in  memory 
whereas  men  like  Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens  fell  into 
oblivion."  (86) 
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(45)  Kuhler,  op.clt..  Vol.  I,  p.  317. 

(46)  Krahn,  op.clt. .  pp.  89  and  90. 

(47)  Smith,  op.clt. .  Menno  Simons,  p.  48. 

(48)  Krahn,  op.clt. .  p.  89. 

(49)  Kuhler,  op.clt. .  Vol.  I,  p.  318. 

(50)  Ibid.,  p.  317. 

(51)  Zypp,  op.clt. ,  p.  49, 

(52)  Kuhler,  op.clt. .  Vol.  I,  p.  318. 

(53)  Ibid.,  p.  319. 

(54)  Ibid.,  p.  320. 

(55)  Snith,  op.cit. ,  p.  45. 

(56)  Kuhler,  op.clt. ,  Vol.  I,  p,  321. 

(57)  Krahn,  op.clt. ,  p.  92. 

(58)  Smith,  op.clt. ,  p.  49. 

(59)  Krahn,  opodt. ,  p.  92. 

Menno  wrote  to  Naaldeman:  "Hatte  der  starke  Gott  der  Kraft e 
mlch  im  vergangenen  Jahr,  wie  auch  jetzt  noeh  nicht  bewahrt, 
so  ware  ich  meines  Verstandes  beraubt  worden.  Denn  es  gibt 
auf  Erden  nicht  a,  das  ich  so  lie  be  als  die  Gemeinde.  Dennoch 
muss  ich  diesen  sehweren  Jammer  miterleben. " 

(60)  See  Section  X. 

(61)  Kuhler,  op.clt. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  322, 

(62)  Krahn,  op.clt »,  p.  95. 

(63)  Kuhler,  op.cit.  ,Vol.  I,  p.  309. 

(64)  Krahn,  op.clt. ,  p.  95. 

(65)  Kuhler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  323. 
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(67)  Ibid,,  p.  325. 

(68)  Ibid.,  p.  325. 

(69)  Krahn,  op.cit. ,  p.  95. 

(70)  Ibid. ,  p.  96. 

(71)  Kohler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  326. 
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(79)  Kuhler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  329. 

(80)  Krahn,  op.cit.,  p.  100. 

(81)  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

(82)  Ibid.,  p.  170. 

(83)  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

(84)  Smith,  op.cit..  pp.  53  and  54. 

(85)  Horsch,  op.cit.,  p.  221. 


(86)  Kohler,  op.cit. ,  Vol.  I,  p.  330 
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Section  XI 

(1) 

Prelude  to  the  Great  Quarrel 

Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens,  "together  had  prevailed 

over  Menno,  and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  now  between  these 

two  had  to  break  out  tltae  struggle  for  the  hegemony";  and  in  order  to 

understand  "how  within  a  few  years*  time  the  former  allies  turned 

(2) 

deadly  enemies,"  it  is  necessary  first  to  discuss  the  rise  of  Calvi¬ 
nism  in  the  Netherlands  and  then  the  policy  of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II, 

The  Calvinists  gave  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Northern  Netherlands  freedom 

(3) 

of  thought  but  also  lured  many  of  their  co-religionists  away,  where¬ 
as  the  persecution  fsy  Charles  V  and  Philip  II)  compelled  thousands  of 
Flemish  Anabaptists  to  migrate  from  the  South  to  the  North  where  they 
caused  the  break  between  Dirk  Philips  and  leenaert  Bouwens  and  their 
respective  followers. 

The  activities  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  in  the  period  between 
(4) 

1531  and  1544,  make  the  impression  that  in|th«  Netherlands  there  were 

no  other  religious  reformers  left.  However,  this  is  not  true,  as  the 

facts  testify.  Dr.  W. J.  Kuhler  says:  "The  strength  of  their  [  the  Dutch 

Protestants]  independent  conviction  is  the  better  understood  if  one 

(5) 

considers  that  they  did  not  possess  any  leader  of  importance,"  since 
the  prominent  Christian  humanists  had  fled  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Charles  V.  The  Dutch  Protestants  maintained  their  independence  from 
Luther,  and  many  also  kept  aloof  from  Melchior  Hoffmann  and  Menno  Simons. 
Of  course,  the  latter  had  won  more  followers  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South;  indeed,  Anabaptism  entered  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Holland 
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(6) 

via  Emden  in  1531,  and  Flanders  via  Maastricht  in  1535  when  the 
atrocities  of  Munster  kept  the  Flemish  Sacramentarians  from  joining  the 
Brotherhood. 

The  Sacramentarian,  or  the  opinion  about  the  Eucharist 

(7) 

held  by  Hoen,  was  taught  throughout  the  period  1522  and  1544,  and 

had  become  known  over  Western  Europe  by  the  propaganda  of  Hinne  Rode, 

(8) 

nrector  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at  Utrecht.”  Hinne  Rode, 

(9) 

”who  was  more  of  a  Calvinist  in  1520  than  Calvin  in  1535,”  discussed 

Hoen’s  opinion  with  Qecolampadius,  the  reformer  of  Basle,  in  1522.  In 

November,  1524,  Rode  won  Bucer,  the  reformer  of  Strassburg,  for  Hoen’s 

idea;  and  in  1525,  Rode  visited  Zwingli. 

”The  Swiss  reformer  had  already  come  to  about  the  same  view 
as  that  entertained  by  Hoen,  owing  partly  to  the  influence 
of  Erasmus,  who  in  turn  had  been  taught  it  by  Gansfort. . . . 

Zwingli  became  clear  on  this  point  [and]  before  the  month 
of  October  1525,  he  published  Hoen’s  treatise  at  zBrich.”(10) 

The  strength  of  this  conviction,  namely  ”the  symbolic  conception  of 

(11) 

the  Lord’s  Supper,”  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  Marburg 

colloquy  of  1529,  ”the  Saxon  theologians  drafted  a  memorial  stating 

that  they  would  rather  make  an  agreement  with  the  heathen  than  with  the 

(12) 

SacranB  nt  arians.  ” 

The  influence  of  the  reformed  teachings  also  appears  from 

the  activity  of  the  Rhetoricians.  They  had  steadily  grown  bolder  in 

expressing  their  opinions,  and  at  their  literary  review  day  at  Ghent, 

in  1539,  the  Rhetoricians  enacted  a  play  entitled  What  is  man’s  only 

(13) 

Comfort  in  Life  and  Death.  It  is  significant  that  the  first  question 
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of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  reads  almost  the  same  as  the  title  of  this 

play  which  fact  points  to  agreement  between  Calvin  and  the  Sacramentarians. 

The  Rhetoricians  diligently  read  the  Bible ,  for  it  was  at  their  meetings 

(14) 

that  some  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders  such  as  John  of  Leyden  and  Lee¬ 

ds) 

naert  Bouwens  picked  up  their  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  influence  of  the  movement  for  reform  was  also  felt  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V  at  Brussels,  for  J.E.  van  Buuren  writes  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  Emperor’s  Dutch  civil  servants  at  the  time  of  his  abdica¬ 
tion  "were  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Erasmus"  and  the  Christian 
(16) 

Humanists.  These  Christian  Humanists  were  "the  forerunners  of  the 

(17 ) 

[ Calvinisticj  reformed  school." 

Though  "the  Dutch  Reformation  was  born  of  the  soul  of  its 
(18) 

own  nation",  it  received  inspiring  guidance  when  Calvin’s  Institutes, 

of  1535,  reached  the  Netherlands  and  many  Dutch  intellectuals  started 

to  correspond  with  its  author.  The  Institutes,  "in  part  one  of  the  last 

(19) 

fruits  of  the  New  Devotion,"  differed  "but  very  little  from  the 
tenets  of  Catholicism  disseminated  by  the  Christian  Renaissance.  They 

fwere]  certainly  much  less  Calvinistic  than  the  views  entertained  by 

(20) 

Martin  Bucer. "  Bucer, 

"the  man  who  developed  the  two  central  ideas  of  Calvinism:  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  and  that  of  justification  by  faith,  ... 
had  read  Hoen’s  treatise  on  the  Eucharist  and  the  works  of  Wessel 
Gansfort.  He  went  just  one  step  further  than  [  Gansfort,  Hoen  and 
RodeJ  becoming  what  we  should  call  a  Calvinist  and  he  made  Calvin 
a  Calvinist  [  during  the  letter’s  stay  at  Strassburg  from  1538 
until  154lj  f  Then  Calvin  with  more  profound  mind  and  greater 
vital  force,  surpassed  Bucer,  his  teacher,  clarified  Bucer* s 
views  and  became  the  founder  of  the  new  church  that  bears  his 
name."  (21) 
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Calvinism  entered  the  Netherlands  via  Strassburg  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fact  that  the  martyrs  mentioned  by  the  Calvinist  his¬ 
torian,  Eaamstedius,  were  natives  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  dates 
on  which  they  were  executed  show  that  Calvin’s  influence  was  notice¬ 
able  in  the  Netherlands  in  1540  and  probably  earlier.  Geertruida 

Adriaans  de  Roevere  was  burned  at  Vucht  in  northern  Erabant,  in  1538, 

(22) 

because  she  confessed  "the  pure  doctrine  of  truth."  Shortly  after 

the  Rhetoricians  had,  in  1539,  at  Ghent,  enacted  their  play  entitled 

What  is  Man’s  only  Comfort  in  Life  and  Death,  Charles  Y  had  there  to 

quell  a  riot  of  the  proletariate.  He  forbade  the  re-enactment  of  the 
(23) (24) 

play  in  1540,  and  had  five  Protestants  burned.  One  of  them, 

Antoinette,  a  noble  lady  of  Louvain,  "had  before  others  confessed  and 

(25) 

defended  the  Evangelical  truths."  It  is  significant  that  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  who  were  very  numerous  at  Ghent,  had  not  taken  part  in  these 

(26) 

"economic  disturbances."  On  April  1,  1542,  two  men  and  a  woman 

(27) 

were  burned  at  Yucht  because  th^  confessed  "the  Christian  Religion." 

The  author,  Hector  Remy,  and  his  wife  Mathinette  du  Buisset  were  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Tournay,  in  1542,  because  "they  acknowledged  the  pure  doctrine 

(28) 

of  the  word  of  God."  Maerten  Huerblok,  executed  at  Ghent  in  1545, 

confessed  "that  Christians  by  faith  participated  in  the  body  and  blood 

(29) 

of  Christ,  but  that  the  bread  and  wine  remained  bread  and  wine." 

Jan  van  Ostende,  who  "together  with  cartloads  of  other  Christians,  "was 

taken  to  Ghent,  confessed  in  1551  "that  he  received  by  faith  the  body 

(30) 

and  blood  of  Christ  when  participating  in  the  Lord’s  Supper." 

Of  great  importance  is  the  account  Haemstedius  gives  of 
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Itetrus  Bruly,  who  was  burned  at  Tournay  in  1545.  It  reads  in  part: 

"Pfetrus  Bruly,  born  in  Lorraine  and  minister  of  the  French 

[Walloon]  Church  at  Strassburg,  was  invited  by  many  Protestants 
during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Charles  to  visit  the  cities  in 
Flanders,  Hainault  and  Artois,  where  many  pious  souls  hungered 
after  the  heavenly  food,  and  most  of  all  were  eager  for  the 
comfort  of  the  divine  word.  With  the  consent  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  Bruly  undertook  the  journey,  taking  along  testimonies 
and  letters  from  Martinus  Bucerus  who  at  the  time  was  the 
most  influential  minister  at  Strassburg.  After  having  faith¬ 
fully  performed  the  tJks  for  which  he  had  been  delegated, 
and  having  visited  the  cities  of  Valenciennes,  Tournay, 

Arras,  and  Lille,  he  returned  to  Tournay. ” (31) 

This  account  also  shows  that  the  inquisitor  Dr*  Hansard  still  thought 

that  he  had  to  deal  with  an  Anabaptist,  for  he  asked  Bruly  what  he 

thought  of  infant  baptism.  The  answer  was: 

"The  children  of  the  faithful,  though  they  neither  possess 
the  faith  which  shows  itself  in  works,  nor  things  one  needs 
to  believe,  ought  to  be  baptized  on  account  of  the  testimony 
of  their  parents,  for  through  the  strength  of  God*s  promises 
and  declarations  they  belong  to  Him. ”(32) 

Bruly  also  said  "that  man  had  no  free  will  to  do  what  he  chose,”  which 

(33) 

was  contrary  to  what  the  Anabaptists  taught.  Of  good  works  he  said 

that  man  could  do  them  by  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost  but  not  by 
(34) 

himself.. 


The  accounts  of  all  these  Calvinist  martyrs  show  that 

Calvinism  from  the  beginning  was  a  popular  movement,  for,  though  some 

of  the  martyrs  were  intellectuals  or  well-to-do  eitizens,  the  greater 

number  belonged  to  the  xvorking  classes  which  had  learned  to  read  and 

(35) 

write  at  the  many  little  schools  erected  since  1531.  With  the  ea¬ 
gerness  peculiar  to  beginners,  they  read  the  books  and  pamphlets  which 
were  surreptitiously  circulated  through  the  Netherlands.  Being  very 
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concerned  about  the  persecution,  the  Protestans  wanted  to  know  what 

the  Christian  was  to  do  about  it.  If  Luther  taught  them  "not  to  resist 

the  government,"  and  "the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists  almost  justified 

the  hard  measures  of  the  Government,"  Calvin  inspired  them  nto  defend 
(36) 

their  rights* "  He  taught  them  that 

"all  men,  as  sinners,  were  equal  before  God  and  that  nobody 
in  state  or  church  was  allowed  to  oppress  others,  but  that 
there  should  be  freedom  for  nations  and  men  to  live  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  ordinances  of  God*"  (57) 

These  principles,  accepted  by  a  growing  number  of  his 
subjects,  became  a  danger  for  Charles  V  who  had  realized  the  Burgun¬ 
dian  ideal  of  building^ out  of  the  seventeen  Dutc.h  provinces,  a  state 

of  the  Netherlands,  when,  in  1543,  he  compelled  William,  Duke  of  Gelre 

(38) 

and  Zutphen  to  cede  his  territory.  Charleys  political  power  was 

not  yet  great,  because  he  had  to  swear  to  all  the  various  privileges 

(39) 

of  the  several  provinces  and  cities,  but  step  by  step  he  drew 

nearer  to  absolute  monarchy*  In  1548,  he  carried  his  point  at  the 

Diet  of  Augsburg  that  the  Netherlands  became  a  Burgundian  "Kreits"  - 

(40) 

(circle)  of  the  German  Empire.  Though  "this  treaty  nominally  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  Empire  two  new  counties,  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  gave  the 

(41) 

whole  Netherlands  the  benefit  of  imperial  protection,"  Charles 
had  in  reality  furthered  his  ideal  still  more,  because  he  freed  him¬ 
self  and  the  two  provinces  from  their  feudal  lord,  the  king  of 
(42) 

France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  new  political  unit  from  falling 


apart,  Charles  had  the  States  General  in  1549  accept  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  by  which  he  arranged  the  succession  in  the  masculine  as  well 
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as  feminine  line  for  all  the  seventeen  provinces*  By  this  Charles  V 

tried  to  prevent  that  in  case  his  son  Hiilip  should  die  before  him, 

Charles’s  sister  should  succeed  in  some  of  the  provinces  and  Philip’s 
(43) 

son  in  the  other. 

However,  though  Charles  V  was  successful  in  building  up  a 

political  unit,  he  failed  to  bring  unity  into  the  church.  His  plan  of 

1521  to  free  the  church  in  the  Netherlands  from  the  supervision  of  the 

arch-bidiop  of  Cologne,  Treves  and  Rheims  had  to  be  postponed,  because 

(44) 

the  clergy  were  against  it,  whereas  his  severe  measures  against 
the  Protestants  had  failed  to  annihilate  the  Sacramentarians  and  Ana¬ 
baptists.  Yet,  Charles  V  once  more  tried  to  exterminate  heresy,  and  in 

(45) 

1550  he  issued  his  severest  mandate  against  the  followers  of  Luther, 

Oeeolampadius,  Zwingli,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  all  the  "other  sects  forbid- 

(46) 

den  by  the  Holy  Church* " 

This  mandate  "at  once  provoked  in  all  the £ke the r-J  1  and s 

such  great  fear,  murmur  and  suspicion,  that  a  few  cities,  expecting 

(47) 

difficulties,  refused  to  publish  it."  Especially  the  rich  city  of 

Antwerp,  proud  of  its  privileges,  was  opposed  to  it,  since  the  city 

council  had  not  been  asked  for  advice.  Hie  States  of  Brabant  agreed 

with  the  council  of  Antwerp  and  "declared  against  the  Inquisition  and 
(48) 

the  mandate."  Nevertheless,  many  merchants  prepared  to  leave  the 

country  and  closed  their  shops  and  factories  so  that  the  common  citizens 

were  thrown  out  of  employment*  "And  the  severer  the  persecution  £  in  the 

South]  ,  the  larger  grew  the  crowd!  that  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

(49) 

and  accepted  the  Calvinistic  Religion."  Hundreds  of  Protestants 
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left  for  England  and  Germany  while  many  Anabaptists  migrated  to  the 

safer  regions  in  the  Northern  Netherlands,,  This  migration  grew  so  large 

that  "Flanders  and  other  places"  were  soon  devoid  of  artisans*  "This 

(50) 

was  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  Netherlands*"  "The 

Emperor  never  seems  to  have  grasped  the  true  forces  at  work  in  these 

(51) 

gathering  troubles,"  and  it  is  certain  that  the  commotion  caused 
by  the  placard  of  1550,  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Charles  V,  in  1555, 
abdicated  as  "Heer"  (lord)  of  the  Netherlands  in  favor  of  his  son 

(52) 

Philip  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  repeating  the  Pragnatic  Sanction* 

Philip  II  wished  to  continue  his  father fs  work  of  unifica¬ 
tion,  but  each  step  he  took  towards  absolute  monarchy  provoked  more  un¬ 
rest  among  the  Dutch,  "because  he  did  not  understand  the  national 
(53) 

character,"  "His  first  steps  were  to  relieve  Mary  of  Hungary  of  her 

regency  and  to  give  it  to  Emmanuel  Philibert  [ of  SavoyJ  to  issue  a  new 

edict  against  heresy  and  to  give  permission  to  the  Jesuits  to  enter  the 
(54) 

Low  Countries."  These  measures  provoked  the  envy  of  the  high  Dutch 
nobility,  and  created  a  growing  unrest  among  the  Calvinists*  Moreover, 
many  Roman  Catholic  priests  grew  afraid  of  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  Jesuits  which  would  end  their  easy-going  life. 

Still  more  unrest  was  caused  when  Philip  II,  who  did  not 
like  a  government  by  civil  servants,  enhanced  the  influence  of  the 
Council  of  State  by  according  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  nine 
young  Dutch  nobles  of  whom  he  expected  that  they  would  grant  him  the 
necessary  funds.  However,  by  this  act,  Philip  enraged  his  father's  high 
officials,  mny  of  whom  were  followers  of  Erasmus,  and  it  was  they  who 
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advised  the  States  of  the  several  provinces  to  refuse  money  until  Ehilip 

(55) 

had  withdrawn  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

Before  Hiilip  left  the  Netherlands,  in  1559,  he  appointed 

the  bigoted  Margaret  of  Parma  regent,  and  ordered  her  to  govern  with 

(56) 

Granvelle,  Barlaiznont ,  and  Viglius  van  Aytta  instead  of  with  the 

Council  of  State  as  a  Whole.  This  triumvirate,  called  Consults  or  Kitchen 

Cabinet,  of  which  the  Burgundian  Granvelle  was  the  leader,  decided  on 

the  appointment  of  the  important  officials*  Granvelle  thus  caused  fhilip 

(57) 

to  lose  still  more  support  from  the  nobles  and  intellectuals. 

What  support  h9  had,  Hiilip  II  lost  when  the  nation,  in  the 
course  of  1559  and  1560,  heard  of  Hiilip’ s  plans  to  nationalise  the 
church  by  freeing  it  from  the-supervision  of  the  German  and  French  arch¬ 
bishops,  to  appoint  new  bishops  and  three  archbishops,  and  to  introduce 

the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Since  these  plans  did  not  come  into  effect  be- 
(58)  (59) 

fore  1561,  "resistance  was  able  to  organize  itself  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons:  The  nobles  could  not  become  bishops  because  they  thought 
study  for  a  doctorate  in  theology  beneath  their  dignity.  The  new  bishops 
were  to  sit  in  the  provincial  states  and  support  Hiilipfs  policy  and 
thus  reduce  the  influence  of  the  native  nobility  and  the  civil  servants 
still  further.  Since  the  old  bishops  would  thus  lose  part  of  their  in- 
codB  ,  and  some  of  them  be  obliged  to  yield  their  seats  in  the  provincial 
states  to  their  new  confreres,  they  too  obstructed  the  reorganization 
of  the  church.  The  lower  clergy  feared  a  stricter  supervision  because 
of  the  loose  life  they  led,  or  of  the  heretical  doctrines  they  preached. 
The  whole  nation  hated  to  see  Granvelle  become  cardinal  and  primate  of 
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the  church.  The  Calvinists,  Anabaptists  and  many  Roman  Catholics  ab¬ 
horred  the  notorious  Spanish  Inquisition  which  meant  severer  persecu¬ 
tion  instead  of  moderation  of  the  placards  as  had  been  asked  and  ex- 
(60) 

pected. 

Hiilip  II  flung  all  the  warnings  to  the  winds  and  carried 
his  plans  into  execution. 

"The  great  nobles,  led  by  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  made  themselves  heads  of 
a  popular  resistance,  in  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  di3tangle 
the  objection  to  taxation  from  the  objection  to  religious 
persecution*  "(61) 

The  opposition  took  up  the  gauntlet  and  felt  strong  enough  to  take 

action  in  1567,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Calvinist  preacher, 

(62) 

Moded,  "the  common  people,"  "inflamed  by  oppression  and  encouraged 

(63) 

by  the  weakness  of  the  government,  burst  into  an  iconoclastic  riot." 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  period  between  1561  and  1567,  many  Anabaptists 
(64) 

turned  Calvinist  and  took  part  in  the  image -breaking  and  the  Eighty 

Year’s  War,  1568  -  1648,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  strict  measures 

concerning  oath  and  sword  taken  by  the  elders  Dirk  Philips  and  leenaart 
(65) 

Bouwens. 

The  explanation  of  these  measures  is  found  in  the  confusion 

in  the  Brotherhood,  which  was  caused  by  persecution  in  the  southern 

provinces.  Seventy-two  Anabaptists  were  executed  at  Antwerp  between 

1555  and  1560;  twelve  were  burned  at  Ghent  in  1559,  and  forty-four 

(66) 

between  the  years  1562  and  1569.  Yet,  the  Regent,  Margaret  of 
Rama,  was  not  satisfied  and  on  November  4,  1561,  she  ordered  the  Court 
of  Flanders  to  apply  severer  punishments,  while  Philip  II  on  October 
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17,  1565,  advised  her  to  execute  the  "herdoopers"  (rebaptiaed)  in 
secret.  The  situation  became  so  untenable  that  the  Anabaptist  congrega¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  two  thousand  members,  addressed  a  petition  to 
William,  Prinoe  of  Orange,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  with 

(67) 

the  result  that  the  persecution  there  was  suspended  for  a  short  time. 

These  years  of  oppression  made  the  Flemish  Anabaptists  search  for  a 

new  fatherland.  The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  were  not  safe 

enough  as  appears  from  the  name  "Murderdam”  used  instead  of  Amsterdam. 

Only  Friesland  was  open,  because  there,  at  a  greater  distance  from 

Brussels,  the  authorities  dared  to  disobey  the  "bloody  edicts,"  and 

thither  went,  after  1560,  "a  steadily  growing  stream  of  Flemish  Ana- 

(68) 

baptists."  Indeed,  an  estimate  of  1586  says  that  twenty-five  per 

(69) 

cent  of  the  Frisian  population  was  Anabaptist. 

At  first  the  refugees  met  with  kindness  and  hospitality, 

but  this  changed  when  their  number  grew  greater  and  the  finances  of  the 

Frisian  Anabaptist  congregations  proved  inadequate  to  support  so  many 
(70) 

new-comers.  Moreover,  the  native  population  and  the  refugees  widely 

(71) 

differed  in  character,  dress,  manners  and  customs.  The  frugal  and 
rather  reserved  Frisians,  with  their  simple  clothes,  and  their  meticu¬ 
lous  care  for  house  and  premises,  were  soon  annoyed  by  the  boisterous 

Flemish  spendthrifts  with  their  flamboyant  attire,  their  carelessness 
(72) 

and  worldliness. 

However,  the  greatest  friction  arose  from  the  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  Anabaptist  principles.  Though  Melchior  Hoffmann 
had  influenced  them,  the  Frisians,  strict  by  nature,  really  were  the 
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disciples  of  Dirk  Philips  who  came  to  the  fore  after  1545.  The  Flemings, 

on  the  other  hand,  received  the  Old  Anabaptist  ideas  from  the  followers 

(73) 

of  Henri cus  Roll  after  1535  and  were,  between  1540  and  1554,  taught 

by  Menno  Simons.  "The  refugees”.  Dr.  W.J.  Kuhler  says,  ”the  so-called 

Flemings,  showed  that  they  had  kept  the  old  principles  purer  than  their 

(74) 

co-religionists  in  the  North.”  Dirk  Philips,  "more  tyrant  than 
(75) 

hero,”  never  ventured  further  south  than  Utrecht  where  he,  in  the 

(76) 

troublous  year  1561,  baptized  a  member  into  the  Brotherhood.  Lee- 

naert  Bouwens  visited  the  Flemings  regularly  during  the  period  between 

1554  and  1565.  At  Antwerp,  he  baptized  no  fewer  than  two  huidred  and 

(77) 

ninety-two  persons.  However,  his  visits  were  very  short,  especially, 

since  Philip  II,  in  1558,  had  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Consequently, 

there  was  little  time  to  preach  the  stricter  principles  and  to  check 

whether  the  strict  rules  were  applied  or  not.  Moreover,  Leenaert 

Bouwens,  the  former  Rhetorician,  felt  very  much  at  home  amongst  the 

(78) 

easy-going  Flemings  with  their  good  wine  and  southern  manners,  so 

that  it  is  possible  that  he  purposely  refrained  from  teaching  the  strict 

principles*  In  fact,  when  Leenaert  Bouwens  later  visited  the  Flemings 

in  Friesland,  he  "permitted  himself  liberties  which  ran  counter  to  the 

austerity,"  that  he  and  Dirk  Philips  imposed  on  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
(79) 

North* 

The  Flemings  must  have  been  astonished  at  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  since  Menno  Simons,  in  1554,  settled  down  at 
Wustenfelde  and  no  longer  visited  them.  Their  indignation  was  especially 
roused  when  they  grasped  the  fact  that  some  of  the  new  regulations  were 
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(80) 

aimed  at  them.  The  Flemings  had  neger  blindly  subjected  themselves 
to  their  consistory  but  had  kept  the  rule  in  their  own  hands;  and  since 
the  new  sourse  of  Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens  had  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  South,  they  had  never  quarrelled  about  the  Old  Anabaptist 
principles.  Indeed,  the  Anabaptist  martyr,  Hendrik  Verstralen  of  Rupel- 

monde,  said,  as  late  as  1571,  that  he  knew  the  quarrels  only  by  hear- 
(81) 

say. 

In  order  to  understand  the  background  of  these  quarrels, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  section  XII,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how 
the  strict  elders  regulated  everything.  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  development  of  those  principles  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Old 
Anabaptists.  For  instance,  the  Old  Anabaptists  had  never  forbidden  the 
oath  under  every  circumstance  as  the  facts  show.  At  Strassburg,  in 
1533,  Melchior  Hoffmann 

"at  the  crisis  of  his  life,  put  his  hand  and  fingers  up  to 
heaven  and  swore  to  the  living  God  who  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  that  he  would  not  take  anything  els©  than  bread  and 
water  until  the  moment  that  he  could  stretch  out  his  hand 
and  fingers  and  point  to  Him  who  had  sent  him." (82) 

Menno  Simons  taught  in  1552  "that  it  was  only  forbidden  to  swear  in 

case  of  matters  like  life  and  death,  money  and  property,"  but  that  it 

was  all  right  to  do  so  "if  the  eternal  truth,  the  honor  of  God,  or  the 

salvation  of  the  brethren  was  at  stake."  And  though  Menno  had  changed 

his  opinion  of  1552  under  the  pressure  of  Dirk  Philips  and  leenaert 

Bouwens,  in  1560  he  gave  an  assurance  v4iich  is  little  less  than  an 

oath,  namely:  "The  Omniscient  God  is  my  witness,  whose  hand  and  punish- 

(83) 

ment  I  cannot  escape,  if  I  lie  and  do  not  write  the  truth." 
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Riilips,  in  1554,  forbade  any  oath  for  whatever  reason,  and  consequently, 

many  Anabaptists  were  in  trouble  when  they  were  later  called  upon  to 

(84) 

fill  public  offices. 

Another  reason  why  the  Flemish  Anabaptists  met  with  difficult 

ies  is  that  the  principles  of  non-resistance  and  non-violence  ran  the 

same  course  as  the  oath.  "Like  the  great  Cross-bearer,"  Jesus  Christ, 

the  Old  Anabaptists  "bowed  under  the  sword."  They  did  not  approve  of 

violence  and  taught  that  the  powers  guilty  of  the  persecution  would  be 
(85) 

punished  by  Godf  and  according  to  this  principle,  "the  marturs  gave 

(86) 

themselves  up  to  the  executioners."  Thi3  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
they  forbade  the  sword  of  justice  at  all.  In  his  The  Foundation  of  the 
Christian  Teachings,  of  1539,  Menno  wrote:  "We  also  know  that  the  Bible 
forbids  theft  and  that  God  has  given  you  [the  Government J  the  authority 
to  institute  courts  and  to  g-rect  gallows  to  punish  theft,  murder, 
adultery  and  other  kinds  of  mischief,"  and  continued  by  saying:  "Punish 
the  wicked  and  in  the  right  way  handle  the  sword  God  gave  you."  But 
later,  when  Dirk  Philips  and  lieenaert  Bouwens  placed  the  Brotherhood 
first  and  the  individual  last,  the  sword  of  justice  was  forbidden  so 
that  Menno  had  to  revise  his  writings  in  order  not  to  contradict  him¬ 
self  and  the  fanatics  to  whom  he  had  then  begun  to  bow.  Then  he  wrote: 

"Rinish  the  wicked  in  a  Christian  way  and  fill  well  the  offices  God 
(87) 

gave  you." 

As  long  as  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  outlawed,  these  ordinan 
ces  renained  a  theoretical  question,  but  practice  led  to  difficulties 
since  highway  robbery  was  a  national  scourge  in  those  days,  and  nobody 
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ventured  on  the  country  road  without  a  sword*  Moreover,  the  newly  con¬ 
verted  Anabaptist  had  been  used  to  perform  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and 
as  such  he  had  to  stand  on  guard  and  have  his  weapons  inspected*  Certain¬ 
ly,  it  was  not  permissible  to  resist  the  wicked,  but  did  this  mean  to 
provoke  wickedness?  The  elders  understood  this  difficulty,  and  at  the 
meeting  at  Wismar,  in  1554,  they  reluctantly  left  the  brethren  free  to 

carry  a  rapier  when  being  on  a  journey,  but  forbade  taking  part  in 

(88) 

"wapenschouwingen"  (parades)*  later,  the  elders  forbade  any  use  of 
the  sword,  though  the  scarcity  of  information  does  not  enable  us  to 
give  a  specific  date  when  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  taken  by  the 
whole  Brotherhood.  A  meeting  of  Water  landers ,  the  liberal  Anabaptists, 
decided  in  1568  that  a  brother  (probably  a  refugee)  was  not  permitted 
to  enlist  in  the  militia  in  order  to  obtain  citizenship  or  to  be cane  a 
member  of  a  guild. 

Another  question  is  whether  the  Anabaptists  approved  of 

armed  resistance  against  the  "foreign  tyranny”  of  Philip  II  in  1568,  or 

not.  Two  Anabaptists  visited  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  at 

Dillenburg  in  Germany,  and  on  May  5,  1572,  the  Prince  wrote  the  Water- 

land  preacher,  Pieter  Willems  Bogaert,  at  Emden,  to  gather  money  for 

"the  general  Christian  cause,"  On  July  29,  1572,  Bogaert  and  Dirk  Jans 

Cortenbosch  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Prince  William  at  Roermond,  and 

handed  over  1060  carolus  guilders.  Though  the  Anabaptists  rejected 

military  service  for  themselves,  they  did  not  condemn  others  who  fought 

and  held  in  hi^i  esteem  the  commander,  Prince  William  of  whose  war  of 

(89) 

liberation  they  wholeheartedly  approved.  During  the  Eighty  Year’s 
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War  of  1568  to  1648,  many  Anabaptists  manufactured  "without  conscientious 

scruple  spears,  swords,  arquebusses,  pistols  and  suchlike  machinery  of 
(90) 

war."  However,  in  1577,  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  in  order  to 
become  a  member  of  the  "schuttexy"  (militia)  and  defend  the  city  of 
Middelburg  against  the  Spanish  army.  When  the  Calvinists  took  them  to 
task  for  this  "half-heartedness,"  the  Anabaptists  gave  the  following 
"somewhat  shame-faced  answer: 

There  are  works  which  are  not  unclean  in  themselves,  and  we  are 
not  asked  to  refrain  from  them.  Christians  are  not  forbidden 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  hence  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  the 
world,  to  earn  their  bread,  to  keep  a  shop  and  to  follow  a  trade 
with  proper  thanks  to  God." 

This  answer  showed  "how  rigid  the  Imitatio  Christ!  became  when  the  con- 

(91) 

gregation  with  its  ordinances  set  its  harsh  stamp  on  piety." 

Of  course,  it  was  the  development  of  the  principles  concern¬ 
ing  oath  and  non-violence  that  brought  about  the  changed  attitude  towards 
holding  public  offices,  for  Menno  was  in  1554  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  congregation  should  not  compel  its  members  to  resign  but  to  leave 
the  decision  to  themselves.  However,  the  strict  elders  later  allowed 
Anabaptists  to  hold  only  ecclesiastical  offices  and  not  worldly  ones. 

The  Water landers,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  faithful  to  Mennofs  words 
of  1554,  and  did  not  withdraw  from  holding  the  lower  offices,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  held  in  the  rural  areas.  But  in  1581,  when  the  Dutch  renounced 
Philip  II  as  their  Lord,  the  Waterlanders  restricted  the  holding  of 

offices  to  those  which  did  not  require  the  sentencing  of  criminal 
(92) 

punishment. 

Whereas  the  elders  with  their  restrictions  concerning  the 
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oath  and  the  sword  meant  to  keep  the  Brotherhood  pure  from  worldly 
and  Cal vinistic  influence,  they  also  took  measures  against  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Flemish  Anabaptist  refugees,  though  they  were  careful 

to  hide  the  real  purpose.  In  the  period  between  1557  and  1565,  "it 

(93) 

became  also  a  general  phenomenon"  that  the  fanatic  elders  intro¬ 
duced  regulations  with  the  intent  to  withdraw  the  authority  from  the 

brethren  as  the  congregation  and  to  usurp  it  for  themselves  and  the 
(94) 

consistory.  For  instance,  the  consistories  of  the  strict  Ana¬ 
baptist  congregations  in  the  Frisian  cities  of  Harlingen,  Franeker, 
Ieeuwarden  and  Dokkum  drew  up  nineteen  secret  articles  of  which  only 
three  are  known.  These  three  said  that  disputes  between  brethren 
should  be  settled  by  the  consistory  instead  of  by  the  congregation; 
two  deacons  should  be  appointed  to^ook  after  the  poor  -  especially 
the  Flemish  refugees  -  of  all  four  churches;  and  a  preacher  chosen  by 
the  one  congregation  should  automatically  receive  the  same  rights  and 
duties  in  the  other  three  parties  to  the  secret  treaty.  This  last 
article  was  of  importance,  for  if  a  preacher  became  elder,  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  all  four  congregations  and  hence 

(95) 

could  decide  on  the  membership  of  the  new-comers  from  Flard  ers. 

These  treaties  enhanced  the  authority  of  the  office-bearers, 
far  instance,  elder  Ho yte  Renix,  at  Bolsward,  said  at  that  time:  "Even 
if  the  members  are  unanimously  against  my  leaving  £  the  congregationj  I 
will  and  shall  go."  Dirk  Philips  ordered  that  the  elders  in  North  Hol¬ 
land  amongst  each  other  should  decide  on  matters  of  importance  concern¬ 
ing  the  Flemish  refugees.  No  wonder,  that  the  fanatics  began  to  proclaim: 
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"Everything  ordered  by  elders  and  preachers,  by  virtue  of  their  pro¬ 
nouncement,  is  scriptural;  and  they  that  still  dare  to  rebel  are  de- 

(96) 

serving  of  punishment."  Then  the  Flemish  Anabaptists  understood 
that  they  were  the  rebels  against  whom  those  secret  treaties  had  been 
concluded.  Yet,  it  was  not  the  Flemings  but  Leenaert  Bouwens  who  gave 
occasion  to  the  great  quarrel  which  led  to  the  break  between  the 
Flemish  and  Frisian  Anabaptists. 
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Section  XII 

The  Dutch  Anabaptists  Divided 
leenaert  Bouwens,  elder  at  Emden,  used  to  travel  to  Fries¬ 
land  in  order  to  serve  the  many  small  groups  of  Anabaptists  and  to  help 
the  Flemidi  refugees  find  employment,  ^he  richer  Flemings  liked  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  talkative  guest  and  showed  their  appreciation  by  serving  the 

(1) 

best  food  and  wine  they  could  afford.  Leenaert  liked  the  courteous 
southerners  and  so  often  visited  these  hospitable  friends,  that  his 
congregation  at  Emden  began  to  complain  about  his  absenteeism.  In  1565, 
they  refused  to  give  him  the  permission  to  leave,  which  he  needed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Old  Anabaptist  rule  that  an  elder  belonged  to  the  congregation 
which  had  chosen  him.  This  was  the  opportunity  leenaert  had  been  waiting 
for,  and  at  once  he  declared  that  an  elder  was  "nobody’s  possession"  so 
that  he  could  go  when  he  wished  to  do  so. 

If  the  congregation  had  accpeted  this  new  principle,  Leen- 

(2) 

aert  would  have  become  "the  uncrowned  king  of  the  Brotherhood."  The 

altercation  over  this  question  ended  when  both  parties  agreed  to  enlist 

the  mediation  of  seven  preachers  from  other  congregations.  One  of  them 

was  Dirk  Philips  who  not  only  came  to  make  peace  but  also  to  clip  lean- 

cert  *s  wings.  He  inspired  the  other  six  mediators  with  such  awe  that  they 

accepted  his  opinion.  Dirk’s  next  step  was  to  persuade  the  congregation 

(3) 

to  yiel#  its  ri$it  to  pass  sentence  and  made  himself  judge.  leenaert 

wa3  accused  of  demanding  fifty  dollars  for  his  spiritual  service,  of 

inebriety  and  of  worse  things,  with,  the  result  that  Dirk  Philips  suspended 

(4) 

Leenaert  from  his  office. 
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Leenaert,  afraid  of  being  excommunicated,  promised  to 
resign,  left  Emden  and  settled  down  in  Friesland.  The  Frisians  sided 
with  him  and  sent  representatives  to  Emden,  where  they  were  told  that 
the  seven  mediators  had  decided  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret.  The 
Frisians  now  grew  suspicious  about  Dirk  Philip’s  intentions,  and  believ 
ed  leenaert *s  "haughty"  words  that  he  had  been  accused  "of  trifles  for 
which  children  would  not  have  been  chastized."  They  also  decided  to 
intervene  if  Dirk  Philips  should  again  try  to  carry  things  with  a  high 
hard. 

This  opportunity  came  in  1566,  when  one  of  the  Flemish 

(5) 

leaders,  Jeroen  Tinnegieter  was  chosen  as  a  preacher  at  Franeker, 
and  automatically  received  the  same  rights  and  duties  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions  at  Harlingen,  Leeuwarden  and  Dokkum,  according  to  the  secret  trea 
ty  between  the  respective  consistories.  However,  the  consistory  at  Har¬ 
lingen  raised  objection  against  the  Fleming,  Jeroen,  while  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  keep  the  treaty  secret.  In  order  to  settle  the  question, 
it  was  decided  to  call  in  the  mediation  of  Dirk  Philips  and  three  other 
elders.  Dirk,  "the  upholder  of  the  authority  of  the  leaders,"  declared 
the  treaty  "scriptural"  and  "an  ordinance  edifying  the  congregation  of 

the  Lord,"  and  advised  the  congregation  at  Harlingen  to  accept  Jeroen 

(6) 

as  a  preacher.  If  Dirk  Philips  at  that  moment  had  known  that  leen¬ 
aert  Bouwens  had  supplanted  him  in  the  favor  of  the  Frisians,  he  would 
perhaps  have  arrived  at  a  different  decision,  but  for  the  present,  he 
forced  the  parties  to  make  peace. 

The  Flemish  Anabaptists  now  clearly  perceived 
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that  the  secret  treaty  had  been  concluded  to  prevent  their  leaders  from 
becoming  members  of  the  consistory.  In  order  to  have  it  repealed,  Jeroen 
Tinnegieter  and  his  friend,  Laurens  Vernier,  went  to  Harlingen  and  asked 
the  preacher  Ebbe  Pieters  what  he  thought  should  be  done  about  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sacraments,  now  that  Leenaert  Bouwens  was  suspended 
from  his  office,  and  "whether  the  four  congregations  should  cooperate  in 

the  election  of  a  new  elder,  or  not*  The  unsuspecting  Ebbe  answered: 

(7) 

"This  has,  first,  to  be  decided  by  a  vote,”  That  was  Just  what  Jeroen 
wanted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  four  congregations,  within  two 
weeks,  should  decide  whether  to  maintain  the  treaty  or  not.  The  Anabaptists 
at  Leeuwarden,  Harlingen  and  Dokkum  met  at  once  and  voted  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  but  Jeroen  purposely  did  not  call  his  congregation  at  Franeker 
together  until  it  was  almost  too  late.  Only  thirty  of  the  three  hundred 
brethren  attended  the  emergency  meeting,  and  these  few  agreed  to  leave 
the  decision  to  the  consistory.  Though  Jeroen  felt  that  this  was  against 
the  Old  Anabaptist  principle,  he  accepted  the  authorization  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  treaty  was  abrogated.  TA!hen  the  majority  of  the  Frisian  Ana¬ 
baptists  at  Franeker  heard  what  had  happened,  they  suspended  the  Flemish 
preachers.  The  Flemish  Anabaptists  then  passed  the  same  judgment  on  six 
Frisian  office  bearers. 

After  much  bickering,  the  mediation  of  an  equal  number  of 
preachers  of  both  sides  was  enlisted.  However,  one  of  the  Frisian  medi¬ 
ators,  elder  Hoyte  Renix  of  Bolsward,  demanded  that,  on  the  strength  of 
the  treaty,  the  preachers  of  Harlingen,  Franeker,  Leeuwarden  and  Dokkum 
should  also  take  part  in  the  negotiations.  The  Flemish  Anabaptists  refused, 
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because  the  consistories  and  consequently  the  preachers  were  party  to 

(8) 

the  suit,  so  that  no  agreement  was  reached.  More  meetings  were  held, 

more  preachers  were  suspended,  until  Ebbe  Pieters  who,  unsuspecting,  had 

started  the  ball  rolling  was  excommunicated.  This  brought  the  matter  to 

a  head,  and  the  Frisian  and  Flemish  Anabaptists  separated  in  August 

(9) 

1566. 

As  soon  as  Dirk  Philips  heard  of  the  separation,  he  sent  a 

"solemn  epistle”  to  the  four  congregations  and  offered  his  mediation. 

He  wanted  to  intervene  because  he  had  learned  that  leenaert  Bouwens, 

though  suspended,  still  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  the  Brotherhood  in 

(10) 

favor  of  the  Frisians,  It  is  probable  that  the  Flemings  had  irf  orraed 

him  about  Leenaertfs  activity,  having  sent  Dirk  a  letter,  in  which  they 

tried  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  influential  elder.  These  two  facts  explain 

why  Dirk  Thilips,  in  1567,  went  over  to  the  other  side. 

The  four  consistories  participating  in  the  treaty  listened 

to  Dirk  Philips  *  advice  and  started  to  negotiate  between  the  two  contending 

groups.  They  did  not  call  Dirk  for  help  as  he  had  hoped,  but  invited  Jan 

Willems  and  Lubbert  Gerrits,  two  young  elders  of  the  congregation  at  Hoorn 

in  North  Holland,  These  two  men,  first  persuaded  the  Flemings  and  Frisians 

to  sign  a  compromise  that  they  would  unconditionally  accept  the  sentence 

(11) 

of  the  two  arbitrators,  and  then  proceeded  to  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  of  ten  members.  The  investigations  soon  showed  that  the  Flemings 
were  more  guilty  than  the  Frisians,  but  the  arbitrators  did  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  principles  behind  the  quarrel  and  for  this  reason  the 
two  young  elders  ultimately  failed. 
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Judgment  was  pronounced  in  the  evening  of  Saturday  February 

1,  1567.  Jan  Willems  said:  "It  is  a  general  quarrel  and  hende  we  shall 

(12) 

pass  a  general  verdict*"  The  Frisian  and  Flemish  leaders  had  to 
kneel  down,  confess  their  guilt,  ask  each  other’s  forgiveness  and  premise 
to  live  in  fraternal  concord.  The  Frisians  knelt  first,  did  as  was  order¬ 
ed  and  rose  again.  The  Flemings  did  the  same,  but  when  they  wanted  to 
stand  up,  Jan  Willem  said  that  their  sentence  "was  somewhat  else"  and 
that  they  should  remain  on  their  knees*  Some  Flemings  obeyed,  but  the 

majority  jumped  up  and  uttereelcries  of  indignation.  Jan  Willems’s 

(13) (14) 

"tactless  demand"  caused  a  rift  worse  than  the  first. 

This  division  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  congregations 

at  Harlingen,  Leeuwarden,  Franeker  and  Dokkurn,  but  spread  over  the 

(15) 

whole  of  the  Northern  Netherlands.  The  only  Dutch  Anabaptist  congre¬ 
gation  tbatdLd  not  split,  that  of  Zierikzee  in  Zeeland,  was  later  ex¬ 
communicated  by  both  Frisians  and  Flemings.  All  this  quarreling  hap¬ 
pened  "in  a  time  when  the  Calvinist  preachers  were  recruiting  their 

followers,  especially,  from  the  apostate  Anabaptists,"  Frisians  as 
(16) 

well  as  Flemings.  The  words  Frisian  and  Flemish  were,  from  1567 

on,  general  terms,  for  many  natitfe  Frisians  sided  with  the  Flemings 

(17) 

as  did  many  native  Flemings  with  the  Frisians.  The  Frisians  stood 
for  the  authority  of  the  consistory  and  the  Flemings  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual  members. 

Some  moderate  minded  members  found  fault  with  the  young 
elders,  Jan  Willems  and  Lubbert  Gerrits,  who  from  the  first  had  favor¬ 
ed  the  Frisian  point  of  vi ew,  and  suggested  that  the  older  and  wiser 
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elder  Dirk  Philips  should  be  asked  to  review  "the  unfortunate  verdict 
(18) 

of  Jan  Willems."  The  Flemings  agreed,  and  the  Frisian  elder,  Hoyte 
Renix,  reluctantly  invited  Dirk  Philips  in  a  haughty  letter  of  April 
17,  1567,  to  intervene.  The  congregation  at  Dantzic  gave  Dirk  Philips 
and  his  fellow-representatives,  Hans  Sikkens  and  Geert  H,  the  neces¬ 
sary  permission  to  leave  the  congregation,  on  the  understanding  that 

they  should  do  no  more  than  pass  a  "simple  judgment  over  which  party 
(19) 

was  right."  However,  Dirk  Philips  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to 
break  down  what  his  enemies  had  built  up,  and  to  restore  his  own  tot¬ 
tering  authority.  He  was  going  to  cancel  the  "unlawful  compromise"  of 
Jan  Willems  and  Lubbert  Gerrits,  but  forgot  that  he  himself  had  done 
the  same  thing  to  get  rid  of  Leenaert  Bouwens,  nay  that  he  now  intended 
to  do  what  he  forbade  his  opponents. 

Dirk  Philips  travelled  as  far  as  Emden,  because  he  dared 

(20) 

not  enter  the  Netherlands  since  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  become  regent. 

leenaert  Bouwens  who  was  at  that  time  also  at  Emden,  did  not  wait  for 

Dirk  to  excommunicate  him,  but  departed  leaving  a  note:  "Whoever  wants 

(21) 

me,  follow  me  to  Friesland."  Dirk  did  not  follow  Leenaert,  but 

referring  to  the  authority  "God  gave  to  my  Brotherhood  and  me,"  he 

suspended  Hoyte  Renix,  Jan  Willems  and  Lubbert  Gerrits  and  later  all 

the  preachers  and  deacons  of  the  Anabaptists  in  North  Holland,  until 

they  had  cleansed  themselves  "before  God  and  us."  Dirk  Philips,  "the 

upholder  of  the  authority  of  the  elders,"  sided  with  the  Flemings,  "the 

champions  of  the  congregational  independence."  This  fact  showed  that 

,  (22) 

personal  interests  confused  the  matters  of  principle. 
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The  Frisians  did  not  want  their  elders  "to  go  to  Canossa" 
and  sent  nine  representatives,  four  from  North  Holland  and  five  from 
Friesland,  to  negotiate  with  Dirk  Philips.  At  Emden,  these  nine  men 
were  told  that  Dirk  Philips  wanted  to  receive  only  the  suspended  Frisian 
elders  in  the  presence  of  their  accusers,  the  Flemings.  Meanwhile,  the 
Frisian  congregations  in  North  Holland  had  met  at  Hoorn  to  discuss  the 
"general  suspension  of  all  their  office  bearers,"  and  decided  that  Jan 
Willems  and  Lubbert  Gerrita  should  go  to  Emden,  as  negotiators  and  not 
as  accused,  to  settle  the  affair  with  Dirk  Philips®  The  Frisian  congre¬ 
gations  in  Friesland  did  the  same  and  sent  Hoyte  Renix  and  Pieter  Wil¬ 
lems  Bogaert.  These  four  men  met  the  nine  representatives  at  Appingedam 
and  when  they  had  discussed  Dirk  Philips’s  demand,  they  made  up  their 

mind  to  try  once  more  to  appease  "the  mighty  patriarch,  the  metropolitan 

(23) 

or  superintendent,"  Overstepping  the  limits  of  their  authority,  they 
drew  up  a  letter  of  excommunication  in  case  the  stern  elder  might  prove 
unyielding.  However,  Dirk  could  not  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  thirteen 
men,  but  he  again  demanded  that  the  three  suspended  elders  justify  them¬ 
selves  before  their  accusers,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate  them  if 

they  refused.  One  of  the  Frisian  delegates  then  said:  "It  is  impossible 

(24) 

to  fraternize  with  a  fanatic  like  Dirk  Philips."  That  was  the  end 
of  all  "impartial  mediation,"  Dirk  Philips  ostracized  the  thirteen 
Frisians  who  then  handed  over  their  letter  of  excommunication  of  July 
8,  1567,  of  which  they  four  days  later,  informed  their  Frisian  congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  province  of  Groningen, 

Nothing  could  repair  the  damage,  not  even  the  death  of  Dirk 
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(25) 

Riilips  in  1568.  '^he  Flemings  and  Frisians  excommunicated  each  other. 
(26) 

They  no  longer  recognized  each  other’s  baptism  and  avoided  each 

other  more  than  they  did  "the  world. **  Many  homes,  where  husband  and  wife 

belonged  to  different  parties,  whre  disrupted;  "children  and  possessions 

were  divided  and  each  went  his  own  way."  Jan  Willems,  when  pronouncing 

his  verdict  on  February  1,  1567, 

"made  mention  of  God’s  wrath  which  revealed  itself  in  the  fact 
that  many  members  left  the  Brotherhood.  It  is  significant  that 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  Reformed  [ Calvinist  j  church  in  our  father- 
land  coincided  with  the  greatest  schism  that  ever  hit  the 
Anabaptist  Brotherhood. "(27 ) 

This  schism,  causing  so  much  grief  and  apostacy,  was  only 
a  beginning,  for  ]a  ter  the  Frisians  as  well  as  the  Flemings  divided 
again.  In  fact,  the  later  divisions  were  rectifications  of  the  first, 
for  though  the  parties  had  separated  on  the  question  whether  the  author¬ 
ity  should  rest  with  the  leaders  or  with  the  faithful,  sociological^ po¬ 
litical  and  personal  factors  had  confused  the  issue."  'The  result  was  that 
the  break  [ of  1567J  did  not  follow  the  line  of  principle  but  often  sepa¬ 
rated  those  who  belonged  together  and  brought  together  those  who  should 

have  been  separated,  so  that  both  parties  "in  the  same  way  consisted  of 

(28) 

a  ri^it  and  a  left  wing,"  i.e.  a  strict  and  a  moderate  group. 

The  strict  members  of  both  parties  stressed  the  purity  of 

the  congregation  and  referred  to  II  Pater  30:14B  "that  ye  may  be  found 

of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blame."  They  did  not  excommunicate 

for  a  time  but  for  ever.  The  height  of  folly  was  reahhed  when  the  Flemish 

elder,  Jan  van  Ophoorn,  excommunicated  all  the  members  of  the  congrega- 

(29) (30) 

tion  at  Em den  except  himself  and  his  wife. 


The  moderate  Anabaptists 
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of  both  parties  wanted  to  apply  II  Corinthians  2*7  and  8,  ("So  that 
contrariwise  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him,  and  comfort  him,  lest  per¬ 
haps  such  a  one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow.  Vi/herefore 
I  beseech  you  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  toward  him." )  Consequently, 
they  wanted  to  exclude  a  sinner  from  the  Lord’s  Supper,  until  he  repented. 
The  strict  Anabaptists  thought  themselves  a  congregation  of  saints  where¬ 
as  the  moderates  &rove  for  holiness  within  the  congregation. 

The  moderate  members  of  both  the  Flemish  and  the  Frisian 
group  often  tried  to  unite  again;  far  instance  in  1574,  they  concluded 
the  "Hums  ter  Fteace,"  which  lasted  for  a  short  time.  New  negotiations  were 
opened  at  Hoorn  in  1576,  at  Emden  in  1578,  at  Haarlem  in  1582,  but  "the 

break  between  the  Frisians  and  the  Flemings  remained  and  the  Brotherhood 

(31) 

was  for  two  centuries  to  show  the  miserable  after-effects  of  the  feud," 

The  strict  members,  of  both  Frisians  and  Flemings,  never 

tried  to  reunite,  but  caused  their  own  parties  to  split  in  two  or  three 

groups.  The  Flemings  were  the  first  to  split  up.  One  of  their  preachers, 

(32) 

Thomas  Byntges,  at  Franeker,  followed  Dirk  Philips’s  footsteps  and 
excommunicated  everyone  for  the  least  offence,  but  he  was  lax,  if  it  con¬ 
cerned  himself.  In  1586,  Thomas  bought  a  house  and  permitted  himself 
"doubtful  dealings,"  Three  moderate  deacons  called  Thomas  to  account, 
but  the  result  was  as  usual:  "preachers  from  other  congregations  were 

enlisted  as  mediators,  an  ostensible  reconciliation  was  negotiated,  then 

(33) 

fiercer  enmity  flared  up,  until  the  break  came  in  1587."  Of  course, 
the  conflict  was  not  restricted  to  Franeker,  but  all  the  Flemish  congre¬ 
gations  broke  into  a  strict  and  a  moderate  group.  The  strict  group,  at 
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first  termed  "Thomas  Byntgesf oiks"  or  "House  Purchasers,"  and  later 

Old  Flemings,  advocated  unlimited  authority  for  the  consistory  and.  the 

leaders*  The  more  numerous  and  steadily  growing  moderate  group,  were 

first  called  "Jacob  Keestfolks"  or  "Contra  House  Purchasers"  and.  later 

Young  Flemings  or  briefly  Flemings*  These  Flemings  remained  faithful  to 

the  Old  Anabaptist  principle  that  the  authority  rested  with  the  individual 

(34) 

members  forming  the  congregation* 

It  is  possible  that  the  break  among  the  Flemings  was  accel¬ 
erated  by  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Fhrma,  Philip  11*3  regent  in  the 

(35) 

Netherlands  in  1585  took  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  35,000  of  Antwerp’s 

citizens  migrated  to  the  Free  Republic  of  the  Netherlands.  All  through 

the  South,  "the  Anabaptists  had  still  to  fear  the  worst,  and  a  stream 

of  refugees,  larger  than  ever  before,  fled  to  the  free  and  hospitable 
(36) 

North."  "These  Belgian  Anabaptists  had  upheld  the  old  Anabaptist 

(37) 

principles  longer  than  those  in  the  North"  which  fact  accounts  for 
the  phenomenon  that  the  Young  Flemings,  ’who  also  maintained  the  old  Ana¬ 
baptist  traditions,  were  not  only  more  numerous  than  the  Old  Flemings, 

(38) 

but  also  steadily  grew  in  number  and  importance. 

The  same  forces  that  caused  the  conflict  in  the  Flemish 

Brotherhood  split  the  Frisian  Brotherhood  in  two.  Soon  after  1567,  when 

Jan  Willems  and  Lubbert  Gerrits  pronounced  their  unfortunate  judgment  at 
(39) 

Franeker  the  latter  realized  that  they  had  not  paid  enough  attention 

(40) 

to  the  principles  behind  the  quarrel,  but  as  long  as  Jan  Willems 
lived,  the  Frisian  Brotherhood  experienced  only  minor  internal  conflicts. 
However  no  sooner  had  Jan  Willems  died,  than  the  eloquent  JLubbert  Gerrits 
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began  to  agitate  against  rebaptizing  those  Anabaptists  who  came  over 

from  the  Flemish  Brotherhood  after  having  split  in  1587.  This  meant,  that 

Lubbert  Gerrits  accepted  "the  baptism  of  the  Flemings  as  valid,  and  their 

character  as  Christian,”  and,  consequently,  "the  excommunication  of  the 

(41) 

Flemings  in  1567,  as  invalid."  Lubbert  Gerrits  also  condemned  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  "myding"  which  had  broken  so  many  homes.  He  supported  his 
words  by  referring  to  the  meeting  at  Wismar  in  1554,  where  Menno  Simons 
had  left  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  decision  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  member  as  long  as  the  latter’s  faith  was  not  endangered.  Moreover, 

he  said, that  it  was  not  biblical  but  "an  invention  of  Dirk  Philips  and 

(42) 

Leenaert  Bouwens."  All  this  showed  that  Lubbert  Gerrits  wanted  to  re¬ 
vive  the  Old  Anabaptist  principles,  and  the  strict  Frisians,  thinking 

(43) 

their  "noli  me  tangere"  endangered,  excommunicated  Lubbert  Gerrits 

(44) 

and  his  followers  in  1583.  L’histoire  se  repete,  and  all  the  Frisian 
congregations  split  in  two  groups.  Lubbert  Gerrits  and  his  followers 
were  called  Lubbert  Gerritfolks  ar  Young  Frisians,  while  the  strict 
Frisians  called  themselves  after  their  strict  leader,  Thys  Gerrits- 
folks,  or  Old  Frisians. 

Both  the  Old  Flemings  and  Old  Frisians  later  divided  infco 

still  smaller  groups.  The  Old  Flemings  split,  in  1598,  on  the  question 

(45) 

whether  a  brother  who  became  bankrupt  should  be  excommunicated  or  not; 

and  the  stricter  of  these  two  subdivisions  broke  once  more  in  two  because 

(46) 

a  bridegroom  had  touched  his  bride’s  breasts  before  they  were  married. 
(47) 

The  old  Frisians  divided  in  1599  because  a  woman  shopkeeper  continued 
to  sell  cloth  and  other  things  to  Heer  Ares  of  Witmarsum  who  had  married 
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an  apostate  wife.  By  doing  this,  the  shopkeeper  did  not  apply  "avoidance 
of  sinners"  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Old  Frisian  elders  six  months 
before*  During  that  same  period,  there  arose  friction  between  the  Old 
Flemings  in  the  province  of  Groningen  and  those  at  Dantzic,  -  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Dirk  Philips.  This  quarrel,  about  the  introduction  of  the  washing 

(48) 

of  the  feet,  also  led  to  mutual  excommunication. 

The  divisions  among  the  Frisians  and  Old  Flemings  were 

probably  hastened  by  the  return  of  many  native  Frisians  and  Hollanders 

from  England  and  the  Baltic  lands  whither  they  had  fled  during  the  years 

of  persecution.  However  when  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  revolted 

against  Philip  II  in  1568  and  in  1579  established  the  Republic  of  the 

(49) 

Seven  United  Provinces,  mqny  Dutch  refugees  returned,  and  still  more 

followed  when  Prince  Maurice,  in  the  period  between  1588  and  1598,  dislodged 

(50) 

the  Spanish  army  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic.  These  return¬ 
ing  Anabaptists  had  not  experienced  the  change  of  principles  and  regula¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  the  autocratic  elders  Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert 
Bouwens,  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Frisians  and  Old  Flemings,  and  neither 
had  they  any  personal  memories  of  all  the  quarreling  of  the  years  1566 
and  1567. 

There  were  two  more  small  groups  and  one  large  group  of 

Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands,  viz  the  French  and  High  German  Anabaptists 

and  the  Water landers.  A  group  of  French  speaking  Flemings  settled  at 

leyden,  where  they  existed  asfseparate  congregation  until  the  beginning 

of  the  17th  century;  and  at  Haarlem,  there  was,  for  some  time,  a  congrega- 

(51) 

tion  of  Anabaptist  immigrants  from  North-eastern  France.  The  High 
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(52) 

Germans,  excommunicated  by  Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens  in 

1559,  had  immigrated  to  the  more  hilly,  eastern  part  of  the  Republic. 

Gradually,  as  they  began  to  lose  contact  with  their  German  relations, 

(53) 

language  and  customs,  it  was  easier  for  the  Waterlanders  and  later 

(54) 

the  Young  Flemings  to  draw  them  into  their  Brotherhoods  and  assimilate 
them. 

The  Waterlanders  formed  the  only  group  of  Dutch  Anabaptists 
which  did  not  split  after  it  separated  from  the  Brotherhood  in  1557, 
when  Dirk  Philips  and  Leenaert  Bouwens  compelled  Merino  Simons  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  strict  rules  concerning  excommunication,  ’’m'yding”  and  avoidance 
(55) 

of  the  world.  Whereas  the  strict  Anabaptist  leaders  usurped  the 
rights  of  the  individual  members  and  left  no  room  for  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  to  their  followers,  the  Waterlanders  did  not  allow  their  preach¬ 
ers  and  elders  to  prescribe  what  they  should  think  or  believe.  Among 
the  Waterlanders  there  was  room  for  differences  5  of  opinion  '’’which  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  an  urge  for  reconciliation  and  union  instead  of  for 
(56) 

division.”  leenaert  Bouwens  did  not  understand  ”how  different  con¬ 
victions  could  in  a  brotherly  fashion  exist  side  by  side  within  the 

same  camp,”  and  dubbed  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Waterlanders  the  "drek- 

(57) 

wagen”  (ref use -cart ).  A  few  facts  from  the  biography  of  Hans  de 

Ries,  the  leader  of  the  Waterlanders,  show  the  difference  between  the 
groups*  De  Ries  first  intended  to  join  the  Calvinists  and  prepared  for 
the  ministry  at  Antwerp,  but  later  changed  his  mind,  udien  in  1567,  he 
saw  that  the  Calvinists  took  their  weapons  along  to  the  "hagepreek” 

(sermon  in  the  open  air).  He  did  not  join  the  Anabaptists  at  Antwerp 
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because  he  disliked  their  avoidance  of  the  world.  Then,  a  merchant  from 

Waterland  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  lived  in  Waterland  "other  and 

(58) 

better  Anabaptists  who  were  free  from  the  errors  of  the  fanatics." 

De  Ries  travelled  to  De  Ryp,  was  baptized  by  the  Waterland  elder,  Simon 

Michiels,  in  1576  or  1577,  and  became  a  preacher  of  the  Waterland 

(59) 

Brotherhood  which  he  served  until  his  death  in  1638.  What  the  strict 
Anabaptists  thought  of  the  Waterlanders  is  best  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account:  Two  Anabaptists  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  and  before 
they  were  executed,  the  margrave  of  Antwerp  invited  them  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  last  meal.  The  one,  a  Waterlander ,  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  refresh¬ 
ment,  but  the  other,  a  fanatic,  refused  to  sit  at  table  with  "the  apos¬ 
tate,"  and  asked  the  margrave:  "Sir,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  eat  and 

(60) 

drink  with  someone  whose  fellanship  in  the  kingdom  of  God  I  do  not  want." 

This  hatred  was  the  result  of  the  foolish  fanatic! an  of 

those  elders  who  thought  to  gain  a  throne  for  themselves,  but  whose 

downfall  was  caused  by  the  divisions*  Only  in  the  subdivisions  of  the 

stricter  groups  there  was  room  left  for  a  man  who  said:  "The  congrega- 

(61) 

tion  is  obliged  to  do  what  the  elders  have  decided*"  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  fanaticism  was  that,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
the  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  divided  into  seven  larger  groups  and  several 
smaller  one 3.  In  some  villages  there  were  two  or  three,  and  in  the  larger 
places  sometimes  five,  six  or  seven  groups  which  did  not  associate  with 
each  other  at  all.  Marriages  between  members  of  different  groups  were 
called  marriages  outside  the  church  and  punished  as  such  by  the  stricter 
party*  When  an  Anabaptist  did  come  over  from  another  group,  it  was  again 
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the  strict  elders  that  rebaptized  the  new  member,,  The  discord  was  greatest 

at  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  for  in  the  former  city  there  were  six  different 

congregations,  and  in  the  latter  seven.  This  picture  of  confusion  and 

discord  stresses  the  importance  of  the  peace -movement  described  in  the 

second  volume  of  Dr.  W.J.  Kuhler’s  Geschiedenis  van  de  Doopsgezinden  in 

Nederland  (History  of  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands).  By  fits  and 

starts  the  movement  for  peace  went  on  all  through  the  17th  and  18th 

centuries,  until  in  1811,  the  two  larger  groups,  then  called  Zonists 

and  Lamists,  reunited  and  set  the  example  which  the  smaller  groups  fol- 
(62) 

lowed. 
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Section  XIII 


The  Anabaptist  Martyrs  In  the  Netherlands 

The  History  of  the  Martyrs  was  first  published  by  Adrianus 

(1) 

Haemstedius,  at  Antwerp,  in  1559.  Since  the  author  was  a  Calvinist, 

his  co-religionists  bulk  large  in  his  book.  The  letters,  dialogues  and 

(2) 

other  information  of  the  Anabaptist  martyrs  were,  until  1599,  anony¬ 
mously  published  in  sevei'al  editions  of  Het  Offer  des  He  ere  n  -  (The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Lord).  The  leader  of  the  Water landers,  Hans  de  Ries, 

gathered  more  information  about  the  Anabaptist  martyrs  and  published  his 

(3) 

History  of  the  Martyrs,  in  1615.  On  reading  these  compilations,  one 

is  soon  convinced  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  write  a  history  of  all 

the  martyrs.  However,  a  few  things  stand  out® 

One  is  always  struck  by  the  horrible  things  done  to  these 

pacifists  and  the  more  so  when  one  sees  the  torture  instruments  in  the 

old  State  Prison  at  The  Hague,  and  hears  how  these  things  were  handled. 

However,  one  should  not  think  that  the  Anabaptists  were  treated  harsher 

than  other  heretics  and  criminals  of  that  time.  Indeed,  the  torture  was 

not  part  of  the  punishment  but  a  means  of  coercion  to  get  information 

(4) 


about  accomplices,  friends  and  relatives. 

The  judicial  papers  and  the  accounts  of  the  martyrs  show 

that  Anabaptism  was  strongest  in  the  provinces  with  a  vigorous  economical 

(5) 

and  spiritual  life,  such  as  Holland,  Brabant,  Flanders  and  Friesland, 
and  that  the  Anabaptists  belonged  to  the  more  or  less  well-to-do  clas¬ 
ses.  Wouter  van  Stolwyk,  burned  in  1541  at  Vilvoorde,  writes  that  many 

(6) 

people  wanted  to  join  the  Brotherhood  because  of  the  liberal  poor  relief. 
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Of  course,  many  members  of  the  Anabaptist  congregations  were  artisans, 

but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  16th  century  artisan  belonged 

to  a  higher  class  than  the  present  European  skilled  laborer.  The  many 

weavers  among  the  martyrs  must  have  been  journeymen,  but  the  goldsmiths, 

shoemakers,  and  shipbuilders  belonged  to  the  propertied  class.  There 

were  a  few  rich  among  the  martyrs,  for  instance  Jan  Blok  at  Nymegen  who 

possessed  a  large  estate,  and  Joris  Wippe,  the  burgomaster  of  Meenen  in 
(7) 

Flanders. 

The  majority  of  the  martyrs  was  more  refined  than  the  present 
day  proletariate  as  is  shown  by  the  letters  they  sent  bo  their  friends 
and  relatives.  Though  these  letters  were  mostly  hastily  written  in  dark 
dungeons,  the  writers  expressed  their  thoughts  quite  well.  Among  the  in¬ 
tellectuals  are  found  teachers,  former  priests  and  artists.  One  teacher 
was  the  well  known  poet,  Valerius,  whose  hymns  are  still  sung  by  the 
Dutch  Calvinists  as  well  as  Anabaptists,  Olivier  Willems  was  a  former 

Roman  Catholic  priest  who  knew  latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Jan  Wouters  van 

(8) 

Kuyk  was  a  painter  whose  works  are  still  found  in  the  Dutch  museums. 

The  learned  Jacques  d’Aucky  kept  a  diary  during  his  imprisonment  at 

(9) 

Ieeuwarden  from  November  1557  until  he  was  executed  in  April  1559. 

The  confessions  and  letters  of  the  martyrs  show  that  "their 

religious  life  was  not  complicated  but  had  only  one  aim:  to  imitate 

(10) 

Christ,"  Jacques  d’Auchy  said  to  his  inquisitor,  "I  will  not  search 

what  passes  my  comprehension,"  and  of  Leenaert  Bouwens,  he  said:  "He 

(11) 

taught  the  amelioration  of  life."  Often  was  said:  "I  leave  that  to 
God’s  providence."  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  for  them  the  heart  of  the 
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Gospel,  "They  did  not  want  doctrine  but  profession,  not  philosophy  but 

(12) 

practice,  not  the  idea  of  God,  but  God  Himself,”  Their  philosophy 

of  life  was  very  simple.  They  saw  the  world  as  one,  large,  dark  blot  of 

sin  and  destruction  through  which  ran  a  ray  of  light:  "the  cross-bearing 

(13) 

Christ  going  ahead  of  His  children."  Each  Anabaptist,  whether  elder, 

preacher,  or  common  member,  was  in  the  same  way  responsible  to  God  for 

everything  concerning  himself  and  the  Brotherhood, 

The  strength  of  Ana baptism  lay  in  the  fact  that  each  member 

of  the  Brotherhood  was  not  only  an  adult  in  years  but  an  adult  in  religion 
(14) 

also,  Jeronimus  Segersz,  imprisoned  at  Antwerp,  in  1571,  wrote: 

"Oh  my  dear  wife ,  I  cannot  thank  the  lord  enough  for  all  the 
grace  He  bestows  upon  me.  He  gives  me  such  strength  that  I 
cannot  express  it.  Now  I  experience  that  the  lord  is  a 
helper  in  distress,  and  that  He  does  not  forsake  whoever 
trusts  in  Him,  Oh  my  dear  wife,  remain  faithful  to  Him  until 
death,  for  the  cro'wn  is  neither  at  the  beginning,  nor  in  the 
middle,  but  at  the  end.  If  you  remain  faithful,  He  will  not 
leave  you  alone,  but  give  you  the  crown  of  eternal  life  and 
lead  you  into  His  realm.  Dear  Iysken,  if  He  will  be  able  to 
wipe  the  tears  from  your  face,  you  ought  to  weep  first.  He 
will  take  all  our  suffering  away,  hence  we  have  first  to 
suffer  in  this  world. "(15) 

Many  letters  written  by  the  martyrs,  express  their  love 

towards  their  relatives  and  friends  whom  they  warn  against  being  too 

inquisitive  about  the  names  and  whereabouts  of  other  Anabaptists.  In 

fact,  very  few  martyrs  revealed  names  of  their  associates,  whe n  they 

were  tortured.  Hans  van  Overdamme  said:  "I  purposely  did  not  ask  very 

much,  so  that,  in  case  I  might  be  imprisoned,  I  had  very  little  to 
(16) 

say."  Prisoners  also  kept  their  relatives  and  friends  ignorant  as 
to  what  happened  to  them  in  the  dungeons  and  torture  rooms,  and  told 
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them  to  be  firm  and  faithful. 

Anneke  Jans,  a  rich  woman  of  Brielle 
(18) 


Rotterdam,  in  1539,  wrote  to  her  son,  Esaias: 


(17) 

executed  at 


"My  son  attend  to  your  mother* s  words,  and  incline  thine  ear 
unto  my  saying.  Listen, to  day  I  follow  the  path  of  the 
Prophets,  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  to  drinfc  the  cup  they  all 
drank.  My  son,  learn  from  me  that  nobody  enters  upon  eternal 

life  but  along  this  path.  Hence,  enter  the  narrow  gate  - 

you  cannot  escape  it,  for  there  are  no  detours.  Therefore, 
my  child,  neither  pay  attention  to  large  crowds,  nor  walk 

in  their  ways But  when  you  hear  of  a  poor,  simple  group 

of  outcasts,  despised  and  rejected  by  the  world,  join  it. 

Where  you  hear  of  the  cross,  there  is  Christ,  stay  the re. "(19) 


Some  martyrs  wrote  down  everything  concerning  the  examina 

tions,  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  to  inform  their  relatives  as 

to  questions  and  answers.  The  following  quotation  is  from  the  dialogue 

(20) 

between  the  inquisitor  and  Elizabeth,  a  former  beguine,  who  was 

executed  at  Leeuwarden,  in  1549.  "Do  the  priests  have  power  to  forgive 

sins?  No,  dear  gentleman.  How  could  I  believe  that?  For  I  say  that 

(21) 

Christ  is  the  only  Priest  by  whom  sins  are  forgiven,"  The  martyrs 

availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  crowd,  mainly 

when  being  led  to  the  place  of  execution  or  standing  on  the  scaffold. 

When  imprisoned  at  Antwerp,  Hans  Keeskoopsi*  and  Hans  van  Overdamme 

agreed  that  the  former  should  take  off  his  pants  and  stockings,  to 

keep  the  hangman  waiting,  so  that  the  latter  would  have  more  time  to 

address  the  crowd.  And  they  did  so.  Hans  Keeskooper  even  refused  the 

(22) 

help  of  the  hangman  to  prolong  the  performance.  Gerrit  Cornelisz 

prayed,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  three  times:  "Father,  forgive  them 

(23) 

for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
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The  first  Dutch  Anabaptist  martyr  was  Sick©  Freerks,  the 

(24) 

tailor,  ’/ho  was  burned  at  Ieeuwarden  on  March  20,  1531.  The  last 

North  Netherlander  to  die  for  his  Anabaptist  faith  was  the  elder,  Reytse 

Aysesz  of  Oldeboorn.  He  was  drowned  on  April  23,  1574,  in  the  city  of 
(25) 

Ieeuwarden  which  had  not  yet  joined  the  cities  in  the  provinces  of 

Holland  and  Zeeland  in  their  revolt  against  Philip  II.  In  the  Southern 

Netherlands  the  persecution  continued  until  the  Anabaptist  congregations 

had  been  completely  wiped  out.  The  last  Anabaptist  martyr  in  the  South, 

(26)  (27 ) 

Anneken  van  den  Hove,  was  buried  alive  at  Brussels,  on  July  19,  1597. 

The  exact  number  of  Anabaptist  martyrs  will  never  be  known, 

for  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  of  many  places  later  either  burned 

the  archives  or  sent  them  to  Rome*  Many  documents  were  destroyed  during 

(28) 

the  First  World  War,  for  instance  at  Ypres  .  Roman  Catholic  estimates 

(29) 

range  from  a  thousand  to  fourteen  hundred,  whereas  Dr.  W.J.  Iluhler 

says  that  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  Anabaptist  martyrs  in  the 

(3°) 

Netherlands  between  1531  and  1597.  Dr.  W.J.  Khhler's  estimate  is 

probably  based  on  the  information  gathered  by  T.J.  Van  Braght  in  the 

latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  later  investigations  by  Dr.  A.L.E, 

Verheyden  produced  the  following  numbers:  for  Bruges  47,  Ghent  146, 

Courtray  25,  Brussels  10,  whereas  T.  J.  Van  Braght  for  the  same  places 

(31) 

gave  the  numbers,  27,  99,  20,  and  4  respectively.  Dr.  ,AX.E.  Ver- 

(32) 

heyden’s  figures  point  to  an  estimate  of  twenty-five  hundred.  Hugo 
Grotius*  estimate  of  a  hundred  thousand  for  all  the  martyrs,  Sacramenta- 
rians,  Anabaptists  and  Calvinists,  is  of  course  far  too  high,  because 
there  were  no  mass-  executions  in  the  Netherlands. 
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The  responsibility  for  all  these  lives  rests  in  the  first 

(33) 

place  with  Charles  V  and  not  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Charles 
V  wanted  to  realize  the  Burgundian  aim  of  building  a  state  out  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  This  work  of  unification  also 
meant  unity  in  the  church,  he  thought,  and  therefore  he  took  the  inqui¬ 
sition  away  from  the  bishops  and  made  it  an  affair  of  the  state.  It  was 
Charles  V  who  organized  the  administration  of  justice  and  decided  on  the 

punishments.  It  was  also  in  his  name  that  the  nine  mandates  against  heresy 
(34) 

were  issued.  By  appointing  the  layman,  Francis  van  den  Hulst,  as  the 

(35) 

first  inquisitor,  in  1522,  Charles  V  secularized  religious  persecu¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  later  inquisitors  were  priests  appointed  by 
the  Pope,  but  they  had  to  be  chosen  from  Charles's  list  of  candidates 
and  to  follow  his  instructions,  whereas  the  courts  were  ordered  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  heretics  were 
thus  doubly  guilty  because  they  sinned  against  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly 

Majesty.  Many  sentences  therefore  read:  "crimen  laesae  Majestatis  divinae 
(36) 

humanae. " 

However  this  system  of  inquisition  did  not  have  the  intended 
effect,  because  it  ran  counter  to  the  public  opinion.  Appealing  to  old 
privileges,  the  province  of  Brabant  was  quite  successful  in  barring  the 
inquisition  from  its  territory,  while  the  officials  of  the  other  provinces 
mostly  resorted  to  passive  resistance.  For  instance,  when  the  magistrate 
of  Dordrecht  sent  Joris  Wippe  a  note  to  appear  before  him,  he  really 
meant  to  warn  the  Anabaptist  to  flee  from  the  city.  The  sheriff  of  Nymegen, 
when  searching  Jan  Blok's  house,  refused  to  recognize  the  owner  until  a 
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traitor  stepped  in.  A  member  of  the  town  council  of  Bruges  warned  the 

married  couple  Pierson,  while  the  burgomaster  of  Meenen  tried  to  save, 

Willem  de  Ryker  by  declaring  him  feeble-minded.  The  elder  Hans  de  Ries 

was  apprehended  outside  Antwerp,  but  was  left  alone  when  he  said  that 

(37) 

he  was  an  Anabaptist.  Even  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

clergy  in  the  Netherlands  did  not  like  the  strict  placards  of  Charles 

V  and  Philip  II.  This  fact  came  especially  to  light  when  Philip  II, 

(38) 

in  1559,  wanted  to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

The  inquisitors,  as  a  rule,  burned  with  zeal  to  execute 
the  placards.  Especially  notorius  were  Iindanus  in  the  Southern  and 
Titelman  in  the  Northern  Netherlands.  It  was  their  duty,  without  torture, 
-  to  examine  the  heretics  and  if  possible  to  induce  them  to  recant. 

Beam  Anabaptists  were  examined  once,  others  twice  and  a  few  as  often  as 
ten  times.  As  a  rule,  the  Anabaptists  received  soiae  time  for  considera¬ 
tion,  but  when  this  had  expired,  the  inquisitor  notified  the  court  of¬ 
ficials  as  to  whether  the  accused  had  recanted  or  remained  obstinate. 

Then  the  court  stepped  in  and  this  meant  torture  and  death  to  every 
(39) 

Anabaptist,  whether  he  had  recanted  or  not.  All  the  obstinate  Ana¬ 
baptists,  men  as  well  as  women,  were  burned  at  the  stake,  but  if  they 
had  recanted,  men  were  executed  by  the  sword,  and  women  were  buried 
alive.  All  this  was  done  "to  the  Honor  of  God”  as  the  "bloody  edicts" 
read. 

The  executions,  as  a  rule,  took  place  in  the  market  square, 
so  that  the  people  could  see  "how  blasphemy  was  punished  to  purify  the 
church."  Very  often,  a  priest  or  monk  climbed  the  scaffold,  and,  standing 
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beside  the  body  or  its  remains,  delivered  a  sermon  to  the  by-standers. 

However,  when  possible,  the  native  population  showed  its  indignation  by 

(40) 

scoffing  at  the  priest  who  was  called  the  Antichrist,,  At  Leeuwarden, 

in  1549,  while  Fye  Bsuckezoon  was  burned,  a  voice  from  amidst  the  crowd 

shouted:  ’’That  is  a  pious  man.  If  he  is  not  a  Christian,  then  there  are 

(41) 

nonein  the  whole  world."  In  some  places,  the  crowd  revolted,  and 

(42) 

indeed  liberated  the  victims,  as  happened  at  Rotterdam  in  1558. 

From  then  on,  executions  were  mostly  in  secret.  The  authorities  proba¬ 
bly  understood  that  these  public  executions  provoked  the  nation  to  help 
the  Anabaptists  hide  from  the  inquisitors.  In  fact,  persecution  miscar¬ 
ried,  for  Anabaptism  was  not  extirpated  but  steadily  grew.  A  poet  of  that 

(43) (44) 

time  sang:  "But  know  where  one  is  killed,  a  hundred  rise  again." 

The  persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  decreased  according  as 
the  Calvinists  gained  in  power  and  liberated  city  after  city  from  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  executed  its  last  Anabaptist  martyr 
in  1572,  though  it  did  not  side  with  the  Calvinists  before  1578.  The 

(45) 

Frisian  authorities  executed  their  last  martyr  in  1574,  at  Leeuwarden. 
That  was  the  end  of  the  persecution,  though  it  did  not  mean  that  the 
Anabaptists  were  at  once  allowed  to  serve  God  as  they  chose 0 
Anastasias  Veluanus, 

"one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  national  reformed 
[CalvinlsticJ  school,"  (46)  said: 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  poor,  blind.  Anabaptists  so  grossly 
err,  but  it  is  praiseworthy  that  many  of  them  lead  such 
pure  lives,  and  so  magnanimously  die  for  things  which  they 
think  are  divine."  (47) 
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Later  Calvinists,  however^  passed  severer  judgment  on  the  Anabaptists. 

(48) 

Guido  de  Bres,  the  author  of  the  Confessio  Belgica,  in  1565  wrote 
his  la  raclne,  source  et  fondement  deg  Anabaptistea,  ou  rebaptlsez  de 

J49J 

notre  temps,  in  which  he  scornfully  said  that  even  their  best 

virtue  was  hypocricy,  and  that  they  ’feacrifled  themselves  for  the  doctrine 

of  the  Antichrist.”  His  ideas  were  kept  alive  by  the  Calvinistic  preach- 

(50) 

ers,  such  as  Van  der  Eeyden,  Taffin,  Dathenus,  Moded,  and  Faukelius. 

Indeed  part  of  article  XXXVI,  of  the  Confessio  Belgica  reads  as  follows: 

”For  this  purpose  He  has  invested  the  magistracy  with  the  sword  for  the 

punishment  of  evil-doers  and  for  the  protection  of  then  that  do  well. 

Their  office  is  not  only  to  have  regard  unto  and  watch  for  the  welfare 

of  the  civil  state,  but  also  that  they  protect  the  sacred  ministry,  and 

thus  may  remove  and  prevent  all  idolatry  and  false  worship,  that  the 

kingdom  of  antichrist  may  be  thus  destroyed  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 

promoted  ...  and  other  seditious  people....”  Consequently,  when  the  Sea 

(51) 

Beggars  captured  the  Dutch  city  of  Brielle,  and  one  Dutch  city  after 

another  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  Anabaptists  expected  that  the 

worst  time  was  to  come.  However,  when  the  first  Calvinistic  Synod  of 

Dordrecht  was  held  in  1574,  it  was  resolved  that  ”the  Anabaptists  should 

be  admonished  to  attend  divine  services  and  to  have  their  children 

baptized;  and  in  case  they  refused,  the  Calvinist  preachers  should  call 

them  to  account”  and  also  should  ”penetrate  into  their  secret  gatherings 

to  prove  to  them  that  they  erred.”  Some  Calvinists  wanted  to  go  further, 

for  instance,  Marnix  of  St.  Aldegonde,  at  the  end  of  the  16tb.  c  entury 

(52) 

’’insisted  on  punishing  the  Anabaptists  by  the  sword.” 
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Yet  no  Anabaptist  was  put  to  death  by  the  Calvinists,  because 
the  higher  and  lower  authorities  kept  a  tight  hand  on  the  fanatics. 

Especially  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange^ protected  the  Anabaptists, 

(53) 

and  his  son  ^rince  Maurice  continued  the  liberal  policy  of  his  father. 
Moreover,  with  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579,  the  States  General  decided, 
that  every  individual  should  be  free  in  choosing  his  own  religion  and 

(54) 

that  nobody  should  be  persecuted  or  examined  because  of  that  religion. 

Though  the  greater  number  of  Dutch  cities  were  impatient  of  any  compulsion, 

a  few  compelled  the  Anabaptists  to  have  their  marriages  solemnized  by  a 

(55) 

Calvinist  minister.  Sometimes  a  Calvinist  minister  penetrated  into 

an  Anabaptist  divine  service,  but  he  soon  found  himself  alone  amidest 

empty  chairs  and  benches  as  happened  to  R.  Acronius  at  Leeuwarden,  in 
(56) 

1597.  On  a  few  occasions,  the  Anabaptists  were  compelled  to  dispute 
with  the  Calvinists  concerning  their  Anabaptist  principles.  The  disputa¬ 
tion  held  at  leeuwarden,  in  1596,  between  Acronius  and  Pieter  van  Ceulen, 
taxed  the  patience  of  both  parties,  because  there  were  one  hundred  and 

fifty-six  sessions.  However,  after  that,  the  authorities  forbade  these 

(57) 

disputations  lest  religious  hatred  b©  fanned.  The  more  the  authori¬ 
ties  prevailed  over  the  Calvinistic  fanatics  and  felt  free  from  the 
Spanish  oppression,  the  more  freedom  they  gave  the  Anabaptists  in  civil 
and  religious  matters. 
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(1)  1. 

The  New  Task 

Chapter  I 

The  heroic  age  of  young  Itotestantism  had  run  its  course.  Among 
the  different  churches  we  observe  a  phenomenon  they  all  had  in  common.  Each 
church  formed  clear  ideas  about  its  faith  and  formulated  a  clear-cut  doctrine. 
After  Lutherfs  death,  his  church  began  to  elaborate  the  dogma  which  would 
soon  bear  sway  with  more  scholarly  than  holy  spirito  The  Calvinists  forced 
the  issue  of  their  dogma  of  predestination  at  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  while 
the  Anglicans  had  already  drawn  up  their  39  articles  in  the  year  1571* 

A  similar  awakening  in  the  field  of  religious  life  was,  by  the 
year  1600,  found  among  the  Anabaptists.  However,  they  did  not  form  a  united 
church  with  a  central  authority,  and  moreover,  they  would  not  commit  them- 
selves  to  creedal  definitions  of  the  eternal  truth  of  God.  Consequently, 
they  had  to  choose  another  way.  They  took  warning  from  their  own  past,  and 
examined  their  faithfulness  to  Anabaptist  principles.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  several  leaders,  with  proper  intuition,  gathered  as  much 
historic  material  concerning  martyrs  as  was  possible.  They  felt  that  in 
them  had  beaten  the  heart  of  religious  life  within  the  Brotherhood.  Hans  de 
Ries,  who  issued  the  results  of  these  investigations  of  many  years,  said 
that  he  had  undertaken  his  labors  for  the  instruction  of  the  brethren,  and 
the  edification  of  the  Brotherhood.  As  long  as  the  example  of  the  martyrs 
was  kept  in  mind,  it  would  rouse  the  brethren  to  a  purer  life.  To  a  second 
enlarged  and  also  improved  edition  of  his  monumental  work,  he  gave  the  sig¬ 
nificant  title  of  The  Mirror  of  the  Martyrs.  About  the  same  time  were  re¬ 
corded  the  many  historic  reminiscences  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  intention 


was  not  to  serve  scientific  but  sheer  practical  interests.  The  compilers 
wanted  to  enlighten  opinions,  to  Justify  conceptions  by  appealing  to  the 
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fathers  whose  teachings  and  even  whose  digressions  could  lead  the  right  way0 

Moreover  many  old  writings  of  very  divergent  schools  of  thought 
were  reprinted*  It  need  not  surprise  us,  that  the  works  of  Menno  and  Dirk 
Ihilips  saw  the  light  in  gradually  more  complete  editions*  Also  more  spiri¬ 
tualistic  writings,  even  tracts  by  David  Joris,  reappeared*  This  diversity 
shows  that  Anabaptists  of  all  shades  asked  for  and  received  spiritual  food 
from  the  past* 

Equally  noteworthy  are  the  pamphlets  against  people  of  other 
persuasions.  The  only  persons  to  be  feared  were  the  Calvinist  theologians, 
the  ministers  of  the  established  church*  They  went  on  to  attack  the  Brother¬ 
hood  with  sharp,  sometimes  virulent  pens*  Though  patient,  the  Anabaptists 
could  not  always  remain  silent*  Mien  confronted  by  humiliating  vilification, 
it  was  their  duty  to  defend  their  own  faith  and  that  of  their  congregations. 
Sometimes  they  went  further.  They  could  attack  with  the  intention  to  uphold 
their  own*  Rome  had  had  its  day  in  our  country  and  had  become  the  Anabaptists* 
partner  in  adversity*  Nevertheless,  the  polemics  of  Jacob  Pieters  Vemeulen, 
one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  Anabaptists,  were  leveled  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dogma  of  the  Successlo  Apostolica*  Driven  by  an  inner  urge,  he  wrote 
to  justify  the  views  held  by  his  own  group. 

The  Brotherhood  entered  the  new  era  with  an  aversion  to  dogmatic 
bigotry  which  worked  so  much  mischief  among  our  people  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century*  However,  it  wanted  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  faith.  This 
need  proved  that  the  driving  force  of  the  first  inspiration  was  wearing  out 
and  had  began  to  make  room  for  more  mature  reflection. 

On  looking  into  the  past,  we  are  painfully  aware  of  the  many 
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schisms*  How  sad  a  spectacle  was  offered  by  the  Brotherhood  which  had  once 
formed  such  a  promising  unity.  Yet  the  Anabaptists  were  not  so  hopelessly 
divided  but  they  still  had  something  in  common.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  their 
particular  sentiments  with  regard  to  baptism,  oath,  non-re si stance  of  violence, 
and  whatever  other  external  characteristics  they  possessed.  The  vital  point 
lies  deeper.  The  most  modern  as  well  as  the  most  orthodox  confessed,  without 
exception,  that  the  Bible  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  God,  the  rule  of  conduct 
for  life  and  faith.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  doubt  this  revelation  from  on 
high.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  Savior.  In  confirmation  I 
choose  a  pronouncement,  not  of  a  conservative  partisan,  but  of  one  of  the 
most  modern  Waterlanders,  the  excellent  Jan  Witte.  In  his  Bsace  Scripture, 
he  says:  "That  Christ  has  been  revealed  in  the  flesh  is  beyond  dispute,  and 
is  necessary  to  be  confessed;  who  denies  that,  is  the  Antichrist”. 

De  Witte  even  drew  up  a  confession  and  declared  that  all  the 
Anabaptists  could  agree  with  it.  In  order  to  learn  to  know  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  the  Brotherhood,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  this  synopsis.  It 
is  biblically  worded  and  runs  as  follows: 

"This  Jesus,  Christ  the  only  son  of  God,  who  was  conceived  by 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
at  Bethlehem,  iy  our  Lord  and  Savior.  He  had  been  foretold 
and  promised  by  God  the  Father,  tttio,  as  a  true  Prophet,  has 
confirmed  and  still  proclaims  his  Father*s  will,  by  his  many 
wounds,  hay  by  his  sufferings,  thou^ti  he  was  innocent;  who, 
as  a  high  Priest,  has,  by  his  own  blood,  effected  an  everlasting 
redemption,  and  therefore,  for  our  sakes,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate;  who  was  crucified,  died  and  was  buried,  and  who  rose  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day;  who,  after  having  ascended  into  heaven, 
sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God  his  Father;  and  who,  with  all  his 
might  holds  his  royal  office  on  earth  and  in  heaven  from  whence 
He  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead". 


The  whole  Brotherhood  furthermore  confessed  that  life  and  faith 
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were  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other*  lhat  the  Bible  said  had  to  be 
"lived",  as  the  old  Anabaptist  usage  expressed  it  so  concisely.  ’'Every  good 
tree  bears  good  fruit",  and  "faith  without  works  is  dead",  and  similar  texts 
indicated,  for  all  Anabaptists,  the  practical  direction  of  religious  life. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of  James,  held  for  them  the 
centre  of  the  stage. 

This  faith,  provided  it  was  truly  confessed,  was  soul-saving. 

The  precious  promises  of  the  Gospel  were  accepted  by  the  Anabaptists,  They 
did  not  accept  these  promises  as  a  servant  accepts  his  wages  and  yet  they 
were  not  that  pious  that  they  could  extol,  "If  there  was  no  eternity,  no 
heaven  and  no  hell,  yet  I  would  love  Thee,  my  Lord",  The  prospect  of  an 
eternal  life  did  determine  their  outlook  on  life.  However,  that  is  how  matters 
stood  in  the  churches  at  that  time. 

The  difference  between  the  groups  was  shown  in  the  exegesis  of 
the  Bible o  The  conservatives  were  the  more  rigorous,  and  like  Menno,  to  whom 
they  constantly  appealed,  they  adhered  to  the  letter,  the  command  of  Christ 
printed  in  the  vulgar  speech.  They  followed  the  traditional  explanation, 
which  attached  a  dogmatic  meaning  to  the  word  of  the  Scriptures,  Sometimes 
they  fell  under  the  influence  of  their  Calvinistic  surroundings,  and  if  se, 
they  placed  dogmatics  still  more  in  the  foreground.  The  modernists,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  their  principle  of  individualism,  asked  first  what  the  sacred 
text  had  to  tell  them  personally*  Reading  and  judging  for  themselves,  they 
did  not  fear  heresy.  Indifferent  to  the  source  of  their  information,  they 
accepted  what  they  regarded  as  true,  De  Witte,  who  unconditionally  bowed 
before  the  diviDe  authority  of  the  Bible ,  maintained  his  independence  by 
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saying,  "We  are  not  bound  to  anybody fs  interpretation  but  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  He  who  thinks  his  explanations  to  be  oracles,  is  placing  himself 
in  Christ *s  chair  which  nobody  has  the  right  to  do".  This  became  an  obstacle 
to  the  reunion  of  the  groups, 

A  still  greater  difficulty  was  to  be  expected  from  the  different 
views  as  to  the  congregation.  The  Old-Mennonites  were  convinced  that  Christ 
had  only  one  bride.  They  felt  themselves  called  upon  by  God  to  watch  over 
the  purity  of  the  church  by  means  of  excommunication,  by  avoiding  intercourse 
with  dissenters  and  even  by  avoiding  marriages  outside  the  church.  They 
abhorred  the  freer  views  of  the  modernists.  The  latter  put  up  with  the  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced  4n  their  tolerance.  They  had  seen  the  fatal  consequences  of 
idolizing  the  church,  and  though  they  dearly  loved  her,  they  scorned  the 
delusion  that  the  light  of  the  Lord  dione  only  within  the  churcho  This  meant 
another  obstacle,  one  that  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 

Much  perhaps  could  have  been  arranged,  if  absolute  unanimity  had 
existed  within  the  separate  groups.  Discord  reigned  everywhere.  The  schisms 
had  splintered  the  Brotherhood.  Ttersonal  feuds  and  quarrels  clouded  the  issue. 
There  were  Frisians  or  Flemings  who  preferred  belonging  to  the  High-Geimans 
or  Waterlanders,  or  vice  versa.  One  can  say  that  almost  every  group  formed 
a  small  Brotherhood  with  a  right  and  a  left  wing.  A  bewildering  number  of 
clashes  were  caused  by  this  confused  situation. 

Individual  persons  could,  of  course,  find  a  way  to  escape;  they 
could  go  over  to  another  group.  Indeed  many  did  so,  as  I  shall  prove  with  a 
few  examples.  The  well-known  Lubbert  Gerrits  was  first  a  preacher  among  the 
Frisians,  and  after  his  expulsion  he  served  among  the  Youne  Frisians,  until 
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he  found  his  spiritual  home  among  the  Waterlanders*  I  can  also  point  to 
another  "admonisher",  Hans  Alenson.  Who  reads  his  Apology,  the  thorough  as 
well  as  warm  plea  for  the  raison  dfetre  of  the  Waterlanders,  would  not  surmise 
that  the  author  had  first  belonged  to  the  Flemings*  If  one  wants,  besides 
these  preachers,  an  example  from  the  lay  members,  then  I  mention  the  name  of 
Vondelo  This  prince  of  our  poets  grew  up  amongst  the  Flemings;  later,  evidently 
attracted  by  their  views,  he  joined  the  Waterlanders* 

Individual  persons  could  thus  find  their  way,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  satisfactory  solution  for  the  groups*  Yet,  reunion  was  the  first  great 
task  which  the  17th  century  set  the  Brotherhood*  The  best  and  the  most  pious 
of  the  brethren  were  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  annoying  division  was 
sin  to  the  Lord  God*  There  grew  a  quiet  urge,  which  became  gradually  more 
clearly  apparent,  to  repair  th9  wrong  done  in  the  past* 

The  way  in  which  this  was  shown,  typified  the  different  groups* 
Those  who  had  sinned  least,  in  the  schisms,  the  Waterlanders,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  most  to  the  work  of  reconciliation.  Twice,  in  1604  and  in  1647,  they 
sought  affiliation  with  the  more  numerous  Flemings*  Their  ideal  was  to  unite 
the  whole  Brotherhood  on  the  basis  of  the  common  confession  that  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God.  Being  free  from  the  prejudices  of  the  conservatives,  they 
acted  out  of  love  and  sense  of  duty.  On  the  title  page  of  their  lfteace  Presen¬ 
tation,  they  wrote  the  text  of  James  4:17,  "Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to 
do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin". 

The  moderate  groups,  particularly  the  Flemings,  proceeded 
cautiously.  They  confined  their  endeavours  to  those  Anabaptists  with  whom 
they  had  no  great  differences  to  fear.  The  basis  on  which  they  offered 
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peace ,  was  not  the  Bible  t  but  a  confession,  the  "Olive  Branch",  which  they 
had  prepared  for  this  occasion.  Though  this  had  the  advantage  of  being  more 
definite,  it  also  had  the  disadvantage  of  any  confession.  Sooner  or  later, 
there  was  to  grow  up  an  orthodoxy  which  would  refer  to  the  accepted  formula 
as  being  the  indisputable  authority.  The  Flemings  did  not  escape  from  this 
danger  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century*  As  for  the  Frisians  and  High« 
Geimans,  they  too  were  disposed  to  rapprociment.  Only  the  very  strict,  the 
Old  Frisians,  and  part  of  the  Old  Flemings  stuck  stubbornly  to  their  point 
of  view.  Reunion  was  good,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  provided  that  the 
groups  which  in  the  past  had  sinned,  and  rightly  had  been  banned,  and  now 
sought  peace,  contritely  returned  to  the  true  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
Neither  of  the  two  groups  could  yet  drop  the  pretence  that  it  exclusively 
formed  that  congregation. 

In  the  spiritual  and  cultural  fields,  the  Waterlanders  were, 
by  1650,  second  to  none.  They  enjoyed  the  advantage  that  Hans  de  Ries,  who 
would  not  exchange  his  living  at  Alkmaar  for  a  better  one,  was  their  leader 
for  a  very  long  time.  We  know  the  greater  part  of  his  career;  his  life  moved 
in  a  rising  line,  so  that  his  old  age  was  the  more  important  and  more  fertile 
part,  De  Ries  fulfilled  his  mission  through  the  quiet  power  of  a  never 
flinching  faith.  His  honest  and  firm  character  is  easily  fathomed.  He  was 
courteous  and  sympathetic  towards  everybody,  but  unyielding  when  his  reli¬ 
gious  conviction  was  involved.  Being  a  man  of  peace,  he  rather  evaded  than 
sought  a  fight,  but  he  proved  to  be  a  formidable  opponent  when  defence  became 
a  necessity.  Though  sober  and  strict  himself,  he  was  indulgent  towards  others. 
Thus  this  perennially  young  representative  of  an  older  generation,  guided 
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his  followers  with  ability,  tact,  and  devotion®  The  only  stain  on  his  charac¬ 
ter  was  his  ambition.  His  horizon  reached  further  than  the  circle  of  the 
Water landers;  nobody  among  the  Anabaptists  devoted  himself  more  to  the  cause 
of  reuniting  the  Brotherhood  than  he0  It  is  a  pity  that,  in  this  respect, 
his  lifework  was  a  failure;  when  he  died,  stricken  by  years,  not  a  single 
group  had  permanently  joined  him.  However,  De  Hies  towered  so  high  above  the 
common  Anabaptist  that  this  failure  does  not  detract  from  his  importance; 

only  following  generations  attained  what  he  had  outlined, 

« 

A  surprising  turn  came  after  the  year  1650,  The  Waterlanders  lost 
their  prominent  place  when  De  Ries,  and  the  preachers  formed  under  his  in¬ 
fluence,  had  passed  away.  Then  another  lay-reader  with  great  talents  took  the 
pulpit  of  the  Flemings,  This  was  Galen  us  Abrahams  de  Haan,  preacher  at  Am  star 
dam,  under  whose  guidance  his  group  took  the  first  place,  Galenus  gave  new 
impetus  to  modernism,  within  as  well  as  without  the  Brotherhood,  He  was  one 
of  those  remarkable  characters  td  whom  nobody  can  be  indifferent;  those  who 
came  into  contact  with  him  were  either  for  or  against  him*  He  was  not  only 
more  versatile  than  De  Ries,  but  he  was  also  of  a  more  complex  nature.  In 
him,  the  man  of  the  new  time,  the  old  Anabaptist  principles  revived.  The 
teachings  of  Franck  and  Coornhert  had  influenced  him,  and  so  had  Socinianism. 
However,  he  who  points  to  these  influences,  has  not  at  all  gauged  the  rich, 
deep  personality  of  Galenus,  His  striking  characteristic  was  his  hi^ily 
gifted  way  of  binding  the  extremes  together  so  that  they  formed  a  harmonious 
whole . 

Galenus  presented,  in  his  time,  the  anti-ecclesiastical  principle 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  could  not,  as  De  Ries  had  done,  bring  his 
efforts  to  bear  on  the  reunion  of  the  Brotherhood,  But  his  activity  as  a 
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reformer  brought  on  the  unexpected  result  of  a  purer  realignment  of  groups. 

The  conservatives  among  the  Flemings  were  opposed  to  his  unlimited  tolerance; 
they  clung  to  their  "Olive-Branch" »  and  the  two  confessions  which  had  served 
to  confirm  the  former  (see  chapter  IX).  A  struggle  developed  between  how  to 
live  a  creed  and  how  to  profess  it;  ideas  differed  so  much  that  by  1664,  a 
schism  became  unavoidable.  Though  this  was  in  itself  a  great  pity,  there  was 
one  good  point  in  it,  namely  that  now  a  natural  separation  developed  between 
the  two  trends  within  the  Brotherhood*  The  p  re -Galenas  group- names  receded 
into  the  background;  from  now  on  there  existed  two  main  groups,  the  modern¬ 
istic  Lamists  and  the  orthodox  Zonists  which  became  more  and  more  the  nuclei 
around  which  the  smaller  groups  gathered*  The  history  of  the  Anabaptists 
unfolded  itself  along  this  line*  The  reunion  began  when  the  Waterlanders 
joined  the  lamists  in  1688,  and  notwithstanding  great  opposition,  it  proceeded 
slowly  but  steadily  until  it  reached  its  completion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century*  Only  as  time-honored  historic  memories  do  the  old  names  live  on 
in  several  congregations* 

The  17th  century  set  the  Brotherhood  a  second  and  still  more 
important  task.  The  Dutch  Nation  had  entered  upon  the  most  glorious  period 
of  its  history;  the  era  of  unequalled  prosperity  in  every  field,  the  golden 
age.  The  Anabaptists  had,  while  retaining  their  own  character,  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  new  era,  to  follow  the  general  development, 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  environment.  This  required  effort  ,  but  would 
also  bear  rich  fruit. 

The  foreign  Anabaptists  fared  differently.  They  had  remained  the 
same,  and  so  had  their  surroundings.  Germany  was  ravaged  by  the  Thirty  Years’ 
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War,  which  was  to  paralyse  its  energy  for  a  long  time#  Switzerland  was  isolated 
and  it  understood  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it  again  started 
to  persecute  the  Anabaptists,  and  had  to  be  called  to  order  by  the  Dutch 
Government.  Even  in  the  year  1710,  when  a  shipload  of  deported  Swiss  Ana¬ 
baptists  arrived  at  Nymegen,  these  unfortunates  gave  the  impression  that  they 
had  come  out  of  a  far  distant  and  strange  past.  As  contrasted  with  them,  the 
Dutch  co-religionists  felt  themselves  children  of  another  time,  for  they  had 
already  been  recognized  by  the  State  in  the  year  1672. 

The  sign  that  the  Anabaptists  in  our  country  had  already  come  out 
of  their  hiding  places  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  the  joyful 
fact  that  they  were  reluctantly  allowed  to  build  their  churches.  I  shall 
illustrate  this  by  giving  a  few  examples.  The  Whterlanders  built  their  simple 
houses  of  worship,  the  "Spyker"  at  Amsterdam  in  1605,  at  Lseuwarden  in  1631, 
and  at  Leiden  in  1638.  Though  they  were  first  thwarted  by  intolerance  in  the 
capital  of  Friesland,  they  persevered  and  reached  their  goal.  The  Flemings 
had  their  meeting  places:  at  Amsterdam,  near  the  Lamb  since  1608,  end  at  Haar¬ 
lem  since  1627  their  "Blok",  though  the  enemy  had  obstructed  its  construction. 
The  High-Germane  built  their  Blauwe  Schuur  (Blue-Barn)  at  Harlingen  shortly 
after  the  year  1614  and  the  Frisians  their  church  at  Zaandam  in  1628,  Thus 
continued  the  series.  The  isolation  of  the  Anabaptists  had  been  broken,  and 
their  energies  no  longer  needed  to  shun  the  light.  It  was  shown,  more  con¬ 
vincingly  than  before,  that  they  belonged  to  the  cleverest  and  soundest  part 
of  the  nation.  They  advanced  trade,  navigation,  industry,  and  produced  artists 
of  the  highest  order0  It  may  be  said  that  from  their  small  circle  came  a 


disproportionately  large  number  of  important  men 
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The  rapprochement  in  the  sphere  of  religion  had  two  results;  the 
Anabaptists  outgrew  obsolete  ideas,  and  adopted  what  on  second  thoughts  could 
stand  the  test#  Previously  I  said  that  excommunication,  avoidance  of  inter¬ 
course  with  dissenters,  and  avoidance  of  marriages  outside  the  church  at  first 
found  stalwart  supporters#  The  wise  moderation  which  was  now  more  and  more 
practised  was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Anabaptists,  sharing  in  the 
privileges  of  a  progressive  society  and  a  reviving  culture,  had  more  insight# 
The  examples  of  borrowing  are  still  more  manifest#  When  the  Calvinists  had 
given  our  nation  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  the  Anabaptists  were, 
in  the  long  run  open-minded  enough  to  accept  this  gift  gratefully#  They 
acknowledged  that  the  new  translation  was  to  be  preferred  over  their  own 
Blest kensbible .  Furthermore,  they  sang  only  religious  hymns  during  their 
divine  services#  The  influence  of  the  established  church,  and  also  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Hans  de  Ries  brought  further  improvement.  It  came  but  by  fits  and 
starts.  Everyone  can  understand  that  it  cost  much  self-denial  and  strife 
before  the  Anabaptist  congregations  sang  the  Beggars*  psalms  of  Datheen# 
Galenus,  at  Amsterdam,  saw  to  it  that  the  doggerel  rhyme  was  replaced  by  a 
less  offensive  version# 

On  one  point  the  Ajaabaptists  would  not  allow  any  change;  whatever 
they  dropped  or  adopted,  the  Bible  remained  their  foundation#  One  knows  how 
the  elders  ranked  first  in  the  Brotherhood,  for  only  they  were  qualified  to 
baptize#  The  congregation  respected  this  ancestral  institution  as  something 
sacred  and  peculiarly  Anabaptist,  yet  it  was  doomed  to  disappear  for  it 
lacked  biblical  foundation#  In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  the  Flemish 
teacher,  Pieter  Gryspeert,  a  conservative,  pronounced  the  final  sentence  to 
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the  effect  that  the  fathers  had  made  a  mistake.  One  should  not  ask  whether 
a  usage  was  in  accordance  with  antiquity  but  with  the  Bible, 

It  wa3  fortunate  that  the  Gospel  could  still  unite  what  dogmatics 
had  separated.  However  wide  the  chasm  between  the  Lamists  and  Zonists,  a 
necessary  work  of  Christian  love  brought  them  for  a  time  together.  As  if 
nothing  had  happened,  they  joined  hands  to  help  their  persecuted  Swiss  co¬ 
religionists.  The  Fund  for  Foreign  Needs  started  for  the  benefit  of  victims 
of  intolerance  was  the  striking  proof  that  the  Anabaptist  character  did  not 
belie  itself.  But,  apart  from  such  practical  exertions,  the  two  groups  went 
their  own  way.  The  Zonists  took  a  step  by  which  they  practically  departed 
from  the  Anabaptist  principles.  They  wanted  to  safeguard  their  own  circle 
against  the  aberration  of  the  modernists,  and  tied  themselves  therefore  to 
the  confessions,  a  misuse  about  which  the  framers  had  warned.  Zealots  in 
their  midst  preached,  concerning  dogmas  such  as  human  corruption  and  redemptiaa , 
opinions  which  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  than  with 
the  strictest  pronouncements  of  Hoogveldt,  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips.  Who  reads 
the  pamphlets  of  their  champions,  Robert  van  Hoogveldt  at  Utrecht  and  Lam- 
bertu#  Bidloo  at  Amsterdam,  will  acknowledge  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Calvinists  rather  than  to  the  Anabaptists.  There  were  numerous  conversions 
to  the  established  church,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  as  well  as 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

This  dognatic  trend,  kept  free  from  the  extremes,  has  found  its 
scholarly  expression  in  two  works  about  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists  by  the 
Amsterdam  preacher  Hermannus  Schyn.  They  were  published  respectively  in  1723 


and  in  1729  and  still  owe  some  fame  to  the  translation  by  Gerardys  Maatschoen, 
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who  also  corrected  and  supplemented  the  original.  However  great  our  appraisal 

may  be  of  the  richness  of  the  historic  information  brought  together  in  these 

three  books,  we  should  not  be  blind  to  their  purport:  to  deny  any  relation  of 

•• 

the  fathers  with  those  of  Milnster  and  to  thrust  the  dogmatic  character  of 
the  Brotherhood  into  the  foreground*  The  authors  speak  continuously  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists*  They  use  it  as  a  standard  and  condemn 
any  departure  from  it*  Never  has  a  numerous  group  among  the  Dutch  Anabaptists, 
at  least  for  a  time,  so  unanimously  stressed  the  dogmatic  confessions  as  the 
Zonists  did*  This  was  the  end  of  further  development* 

The  lamists  persisted  in  their  modernism.  They  have  repeatedly 
been  told  that  they  were  Socinians  at  heart*  It  is  true  that  all  through  the 
17th  century,  Socinianism  with  its  bold  heresies  had  a  profound  influence  on 
the  Brotherhood*  Though  it  was  already  officially  denounced  in  1626  by  the 
most  important  groups,  it  secretly  kept  on  seeking  contact*  It  disintegrated 
after  the  year  1650,  and  what  the  Tblish  doctrine  possessed  in  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  lasting  value  was  then  absorbed  by  the  wide  stream  of  modernistie 
religious  life,  which  was  guided  by  Galenus*  Though  the  independent  Bible 
speculation,  the  rational  way  of  thinking,  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  the 
Socinians  profoundly  influenced  the  Lamists,  they  were  never  real  Socinians* 

And  now  awoke  a  new  need0  The  rich  religious  intercourse  at  the 
eve  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  study  of  Socinlan  and  other  radical  writings, 
which  could  freely  be  published  in  the  freetown  Amsterdam,  widened  the  horizon 
of  the  Iami3ts.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  had  never  found  favor  with  Menno  and 
his  followers*  With  the  exception  of  the  Waterlanders  and  part  of  the  Flemings, 
the  Anabaptists  had  been  stubborn  opponents  of  a  scholarly  training  for  their 
preachers*  That  time  belonged  at  last  to  the  past,  and  a  better  future  was  at 
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hand*  A  theological  training  was  also  considered  necessary  for  Anabaptist 
preachers;  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  other 
denominations.  The  congregations,  placed  in  the  midst  of  social  life  had 
higher  needs  than  those  which  the  unlettered  charity  preachers,  with  their 
piety  and  good  intentions,  could  meet. 

This  led  the  Lamists  to  found  a  seminary  for  Anabaptist  ministers, 
at  first  in  1692  in  a  defective,  but  in  1735  in  an  effective,  way.  This  also 
envolved  a  break  with  the  past,  a  transition  to  modern  times.  INhereas  the 
Zonist  bowed  before  the  dogma,  and  rejected  a  seminary  without  confession, 
the  Lamists  showed  their  modernism  and  love  of  knowledge.  Both  groups  went 
thus  to  meet  the  era  of  enlightenment,  which  was  to  leave  its  mark  upon  the 
whole  of  Protestantism. 

The  great  changes  and  fluctuations  which  the  17th  century  asked 
of  the  Brotherhood  could  of  course  not  be  realized  without  strife.  Alas,  this 
was  often  meanly  waged.  Yet  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  what  lies  deeper,  and 
neither  should  we  forget  that  even  in  apparently  unholy  disturbances,  high 
and  holy  interests  were  at  stake. 
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Chapter  II 


Socinians  and  Anabaptists 

The  Calvinist  theologian  Hoornbeek  wrote  in  1658:  "An  Anabaptist 
is  an  unlearned  Socinian,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  Socinian  is  a  learned 
Anabaptist".  As  this  authoritative  pronouncement  stands,  it  is  certainly 
wrong,  but  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  its  exaggeration.  It  would  be 
quite  difficult  to  find  among  the  Anabaptists  of  the  past  one  out-and-out 
Socinian  who  unconditionally  accepted  all  the  articles  of  the  Racdvian 
Catechism,  However,  numerous  Socinian  opinions  and  conceptions  penetrated 
into  the  Brotherhood. 

I  scarcely  have  to  call  to  mind  that  Socinianism  is  of  R>lish 
origin.  Two  higily  gifted  Italians,  Iaelius,  and  especially  Faustus  Socinus, 
created  there  a  new  form  of  Protestantism*,  Their  doctrine  was  as  fiercely 
detested  by  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  as  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  since 
it  found  acceptance  only  by  the  nobles  who  excelled  in  knowledge  and  refinement 
and  could  not  take  root  among  the  backward  common  people,  the  Socinians  had 
to  make  proselytes  abroad.  Their  propagandists  set  out  with  unwearying  energy. 
Nowhere  did  they  find  a  better  prepared  field  than  in  the  free  Netherlands. 
Moreover,  after  their  church  in  Ibland  had  declined,  they  received  there  an 
opportunity  to  reprint  their  numerous  theological  writings  and  to  distribute 
translations. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  Socinian 
doctrine.  We  have  only  to  ask  ourselves:  what  in  it  attracted  the  Anabaptists? 
They  came  into  contact  with  a  Christian  conviction  which  urged  the  independent 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  courageously  repudiated  the  authoritative  exegesis  of 
the  churches;  which  maintained  the  right  of  reason  in  religion,  and  gave  its 
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own  opinion  the  first  place;  which  stressed  the  performance  of  the  will  of 

God  as  the  first  thing  to  do,  instead  of  preaching  of  nothing  but  grace  and 

faith.  In  all  this,  the  Anabaptists  recognized  many  of  their  own  principles. 

There  was  a  difference  in  application.  The  Socinians  went  further  than  the 

Anabaptists;  they  developed  a  doctrine,  a  system  with  all  the  fateful  conse~ 

quences.  The  starting  point  was  man,  and  in  order  tha$ Creature  could  meet 

A 

the  requirements  of  practical  devotion,  his  Creator  was  limited  in  substance 
(nature).  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  Calvinistic  dogmatic  theology  which 
sacrifices  man  in  the  horribile  dicta  • 

The  Anabaptists  had  never  spent  much  time  on  theology«  They  read 
the  Bible  with  that  pious  aspiration  which  seeks  only  edification  and  the 
way  to  a  true  life.  Yet  we  can  imagine  how  inviting,  not  to  say  almost  tempting, 
it  must  have  been  for  many  of  them  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  Socinus.  Practical 
piety  was  dear  to  them  too;  how  bold  and  shrewd  were  here  drawn  the  consequences. 
Not  only  did  they  feel  themselves  buoyed  up  in  their  convictions;  but  now  they 
also  learned  to  see  their  mutual  relations  and  perceived  truths  formerly  never 
expected  by  them,  come  unexpectedly  within  their  intellectual  horizon.  And 
all  this,  old  and  new,  was  concisely  as  well  as  clearly  explained. 

The  basic  heresy  of  Socinianism  was  the  rejection  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity.  The  Racovian  Catechism  argues  that  this  dogma  is  not  supported, 
but  rather  contradicted  by  the  Bible.  Moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  reasoning, 
for  thrice  a  person  means  three  persons.  And  he  who  penetrates  deeper  into 
this  mystery  arrives  unavoidably  at  gross  absurdities.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
emanated  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  if  both  are  of  the  same  nature,  then 
the  Son  is  also  the  Father  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  latter  is  the  son  and 
grandson  of  God  at  the  same  time.  Contrasted  with  this,  the  Christian  confession 
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holds:  there  is  one  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  there  cannot  be 
more  than  one  person  in  that  divine  nature.  Finally,  the  belief  in  the  Trinity 
injures  the  honor  of  God  and  leads  man  from  one  dangerous  error  to  another. 

Apparently,  there  are  here  very  few  points  of  contact  with  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  *ho,  accused  of  blasphemous  heresy  since  their  origin,  had  with 
evident  satisfaction  duly  attested  their  orthodoxy  with  regard  to  the  speculative 
tenets*  Yet,  they  were  not  on  a  par  with  the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans,  whose 
confession  of  the  dogmas  in  question  was  indissolubly  connected  with  religious 
life*  With  the  Anabaptists  it  was  quite  different*  Capital,  taken  over  by 
them,  was  and  remained  capital,  though  inactive.  It  did  not  pay  dividends  for 
their  inner  communion  with  God*  With  reference  to  his  doctrine  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  Menno  observed  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  congregation 
to  go  into  details,  and  that  a  simple  faith  in  the  true  godhead  and  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  sufficient.  He  wanted  to  show  that  there  is  very  little 
connection  between  orthodoxy  as  far  as  this  tenet  is  concerned  and  pure 
Christian  life.  Is  there  any  need  for  being  astonished  that  his  dogmatic 
insight  was  very  defective?  Notwithstanding  th9ir  good  will,  the  Anabaptists 
went  astray  because  of  their  ignorance.  Hoekstra  was  quite  right  when  he  said: 
"Where  they  talk  about  being  one,  they  do  not  mean  being  one  in  substance  in 
the  Trinitarian  sense,  but  of  being  one  in  the  spiritual  sense".  Menno  and 
Dirk  Riilips  were  also  unorthodox  where  they  taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
no  independent  existence  of  its  own,  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Father. 
Neither  does  this  dogma  come  clearly  to  light  in  the  Concept  van  Keulen 
(Confession  of  Cologne),  which  calls  the  Holy  Ghost  an  aspect  of  the  Lord 
God,  which  was  promised  by  Christ  and  sent  to  comfort  the  faithful. 


All  this  had  already  undermined  the  foundatioh.  Moreover,  the 
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Anabaptists  could  remember  that  in  their  own  past  such  an  eminent  man  as 
Adam  Ihstor  had  preached  "that  the  Father  is  the  only  true  God  and  Christ 
is  his  Ambassador"*  Furthermore,  when  they  thought  of  their  martyrs,  there 
would  also  come  back  to  their  minds  that  dungeon  in  which  Herman  van  Vlekwyk 
had  disavowed  the  Trinity.  In  the  Brotherhood,  Socinianism  did  not  meet  with 
that  firm  conviction  which  made  the  Calvinists  at  once  change  front.  Many 
Anabaptists  proved  open  to  a  heresy  which  in  fact  did  not  touch  their  own 
religious  life;  they  only  relinquished  what  they  thought  they  could  spare. 

The  Bible  text:  "Whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath",  does  apply  here. 

Thus  the  unity  of  God  was  established,  according  to  the  Racovian 
Catechism,  Continued  criticism  was  now  leveled  at  the  attributes  of  God, 
Socinianism  did  not  care  much  about  the  interrelationship  of  these  attributes, 
because  it  was  very  little  interested  in  such  speculative  problems,  and  was 
satisfied  with  a  simple  enumeration.  First  and  foremost  came  those  which  are 
indispensable  for  our  salvation.  Of  course,  it  was  understood  that  God  is 
eternal.  The  catechism  says  "that  He  has  ever  been,  that  He  is,  and  that  He 
ever  will  be".  Only  the  Almighty  is  without  beginning  and  without  end,  God’s 
eternity  consists  of  a  never  broken  succession  of  moments.  Our  time  is 
limited,  but  God*3  time  is  unlimited.  We  know  a  distinction  between  past, 
present  and  future,  and  so  does  God.  He  looks  back  on  the  past,  lives  in 
the  present,  and  has  to  meat  the  future. 

This  misconception  made  Socinianism  come  into  open  conflict  with 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  according  to  which  there  does  not  exist  a  past  or  a 
future  for  God,  for  whom  is  everything  in  the  present.  It  is  clear  why 
Socinianism  so  stubbornly  stuck  to  its  conception:  it  could  only  deny  the 
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divine  foreknowledge,  taught  by  orthodoxy,  if  it  regarded  the  future  as  an 
era  which  is  also  still  unknown  to  God.  And  it  thought  this  foreknowledge 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  of  man;  hence,  the  importance  of  practical 
life  here  turned  the  scales. 

The  same  consideration  also  limits  the  omnipotence  of  God.  This 
ceases  where  man  independently  makes  his  own  choice.  Though  God  wills  the 
salvation  of  the  sinner,  it  is  not  more  than  a  wish.  His  grace  is  not 
irresistible  as  is  taught  by  the  Calvinists,  but  it  leaves  man  free,  so  that 
even  the  faithful  still  can  apostatize.  What  God  reserves  for  himself  is  to 
regulate  the  course  of  external  matters;  He  only  allows  wickedness  that 
good  may  come  of  it.  That  is  why  Socinianism  thinks  that  the  world*s  judgement 
rests  with  God.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  the  internal  matters  to  man, 
and  gives  him  absolute  freedom  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  It  is  self-evident, 
that  there  is  here  no  room  for  an  absolute  omnipotence. 

Qnnipotence  has  also  been  limited  for  the  sake  of  practical 
piety.  How  can  God,  with  all  his  wisdom,  know  what  will  happen  if  man  has 
it  in  his  power  at  any  moment  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong?  Socinus 
deliberately  says:  "God  knows  everything  as  far  as  this  can  be  known."  It 
is  lamentable,  but  manfs  future  actions  of  his  will  are  not  among  the  things 
knowable.  God  has  certainty  of  our  decisions  only  when  we  have  made  them. 

At  that  moment  He  acts  in  correspondence  with  his  wisdom  and  omnipotence. 

What  He  has  only  been  able  to  foresee  is  the  possibility  of  our  doings; 
that  He  possesses  this  quality  of  foreseeing  in  a  higher  degree  than  man, 
goes  without  saying.  But  the  Socinians  refuse  to  acknowledge  an  absolute 
foreknowledge,  for  this  would,  they  say,  include  an  absolute  predestination. 
Would  this  not  mean  that  God  is  the  first  cause  of  sin?  And,  moreover,  a 
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free  development  of  a  moral  life  would  be  impossible.  How  can  man  honor  God 
by  attributing  to  him  foreknowledge  and  predestination.’  Instead  of  giving 
him  something,  one  takes  away  from  him  the  continuous  care  for  everything 
that  concerns  man.  Why  then,  Socinus  asks,  should  God  always  remain  watching 
us,  if  He  knows  beforehand  what  is  going  to  happen?  How  could  He  guide  every¬ 
thing  in  his  good  pleasure,  when  the  result  has  already  been  definitely 
established  and,  of  necessity,  has  to  be  reached  by  a  prescribed  course? 

This  way  of  reasoning  leaves  nothing  to  God  but  to  be  a  human 
being  -  save  his  sin.  Who  with  his  qualities  and  virtues  has  been  raised  from 
the  domain  of  finiteness  to  that  of  infinity?  If  one  wants  a  comparison  to 
illustrate  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  then  take  the  following.  A 
teacher  gives  the  necessary  instruction  to  his  students,  tells  them  about 
the  rewards  and  punishments  they  will  receive  according  to  their  behavior, 
and  then  leaves  them  to  their  own  absolute  freedom  of  action.  From  a  distance 
and  without  being  seen,  he  watches  them  to  see  what  they  do  and,  if  necessary, 
to  intervene  and  restore  order.  Does  one  object  to  this  comparison  derived 
from  the  domain  of  finiteness?  Very  well,  but  it  is  Socinianism  with  its 
restriction  of  the  Divine  Being,  that  provokes  itJ  Furthemore,  nowhere  does 
dualism  appear  so  clearly  as  in  this  doctrine.  The  unity  of  God  and  the  world 
is  almost  completely  abandoned,  but  the  moral  freedom  of  man  is  preserved  in 
everything.  To  do  the  will  of  God  is  for  him  the  only  thing  that  counts. 

Hiis  was  what  the  Anabaptists  liked.  A  religious  conviction  which 
put  practical  piety  to  the  fore  could  not  but  attract  them.  They,  too,  main¬ 
tained  the  freedom  of  the  will;  they,  too,  by  the  mouth  of  Menno,  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  ’’the  abomination  of  abominations.”  It  is 
true  that  they  did  not  theologize,  but  once  given  the  starting  point,  many 
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an  Anabaptist  accepted  the  inference#  We  shall  soon  see  that,  in  spite  of 
their  conservatism,  many  influential  leaders  of  the  dogmatic  Anabaptists 
followed  the  Socinians  on  the  path  of  heterodoxy. 

We  turn  now  to  Christ ology.  In  one  phrase,  which,  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  say,  has  been  promoted  by  the  Devil,  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  the  Socinian  view:  "Jesus  Christ  is  human  though  not  an  ordinary 
being."  Already  his  miraculous  birth  raises  him  above  all  mortal  beings; 
in  the  normal  field  He  takes  the  first  place  because  of  his  sinlessness  and 
holy  perfection,  while  his  superiority  will  be  confirmed  by  the  power  which 
the  Father  in  part  has  already  given  him  here  on  earth.  However  much  He 
excels,  Jesus  is  and  remains  human,  the  first  among  the  brethern.  Why? 
Otherwise  there  would  be  an  essential  difference  between  him  and  man  whom 
He  delivers  from  death.  Christ’s  resurrection  could  not  possibly  be  a 
guarantee  for  ours  if  He  were  an  altogether  different  being.  Granted  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  but  the  objection  remains:  only  for  himself  and  not  for 
us  did  He  overcome  death.  He  could  rise  because  He  was  God,  but  we  human 
beings  still  stand  helpless  before  the  dark  gateway  of  the  grave;  we  are 
left  without  the  assurance  that  we  shall  also  enter  upon  eternal  life.  Not 
until  a  human  being  has  risen,  may  we  rest  assured  that  this  miracle  will 
also  happen  to  us.  Only  then  shall  we  see  that  those  who  obey  the  Lord  will 
be  delivered  from  that  bitter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Christ  been  God, 
He  could  not  have  died,  and  consequently  not  have  risen,  and  thus  our  faith 
would  be  in  vain.  The  Christian  religion  is  destined  to  lead  us  to  ever¬ 
lasting  life;  our  warrant  is  that  the  man  Jesus  has  preceded  us  and  by  his 
resurrection  He  has  received  the  power  to  save  us.  Thus  did  Socinianisra 
believe  and  preach.  It  denied  the  godhead  of  Christ  and  thus  once  more  the 
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Trinity;  it  did  not  do  this  on  rational  grounds  only,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  practical  demand  for  assurance  of  our  personal  salvation. 

Jesus  discharged  his  prophetic  duties  on  earth*  He  had  been  charged 
to  reveal  the  will  of  God  and  to  seal  his  preaching  with  his  death*  He  brought 
us  a  new  law  consisting  of  commands  and  promises*  It  has  already  been  said 
that  this  did  not  lift  Christian  religion  above  the  point  of  view  of  the  Old 
Testament;  the  only  difference  is  that  Moses’  law  was  not  yet  perfect,  while 
Jesus’  law  does  not  need  any  improvement  or  supplement.  He  himself  has  pointed 
out  the  contrast  with  his  repeated:  "But  I  say  unto  you.”  Socinianism  tries 
to  strengthen  its  argument  by  making  the  most  of  the  difference  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  That  is  why  the  Old  Covenant  has  been  underestimated 
and  the  prophecy  in  Israel  has  been  misjudged*  Strictly  speaking,  the  ten 
commandments  form  the  only  part  that  is  left.  One  by  one  they  are  minutely 
treated  in  the  Racovian  Catechism,  and  it  is  always  the  New  Testament  that  is 
used  to  enlarge  and  to  spiritualize.  Thou^i  there  is  perhaps  no  untrue  word 
in  all  that  Socinianism  here  explains,  the  lack  of  insight  into  the  real  depth 
and  value  of  the  Gospel  is  offensive.  One  is  inclined  to  ask:  Do  these  theo¬ 
logians  see  nothing  else  and  nothing  better  in  the  Gospel  of  God’s  everlasting 
love  than  a  complete  set  of  commands  and  moral  prescriptions? 

Had  Christ  not  brought  to  the  fore  both  the  revelation  of  God’s 
will  and  the  reliability  of  his  word,  He  would  only  have  half  performed  his 
prophetic  function.  He  has  sealed  his  teaching  in  a  threefold  way:  by  his 
absolute  sinlessness,  by  his  miracles  and  by  his  death.  Especially  the  last, 
or  rather  the  resurrection  to  which  hi3  death  has  heen  the  inevitable  gateway, 
has  been  of  great  importance.  Now  we  have  received  the  surety  that  Christ 
as  the  risen  Saviour  lives;  in  this  way  He  assures  us  that  his  promises 
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can  be  relied  upon.  However,  nothing  else  has  been  achieved  by  Jesus* 
sufferings  and  death.  The  orthodox  dogma  of  atonement  is  denied  and  even 
stigmatized  as  being  dangerous  and  pernicious.  Of  course,  the  argument 
originates  with  the  motive  :  if  Christ  had  taken  over  our  debts  we  should 
not  be  under  any  obligation  anymore. 

In  this  part  of  its  doctrine,  Socinianism  has  supplied  the  world 
with  Hie  highest  and  best  it  could  give.  As  long  as  it  moved  in  the  sphere 
of  the  abstract  and  argued  about  concepts  such  as  nature,  substance  and 
person,  it  could  not  give  full  scope  to  its  strength*  As  soon  as  it  was  on 
solid  ground  and  had  to  deal  with  the  juridical  question  of  satisfaction,  it 
was  able  to  deploy  all  its  sharp  dialectic  gifts.  Properly  speaking,  satis¬ 
faction  had  already  been  rejected  in  principle,  when  the  godhead  of  Christ 
was  denied.  However,  Socinianism  attacked  the  dogma  as  such,  and  has  tried 
to  make  clear  that  a  satisfaction  as  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  orthodoxy 
taught  it,  was  neither  necessary  nor  possible.  And  never  did  anybody  succeed 
in  refuting  the  argument  of  Socinianism  on  this  point.  Even  that  genius, 

Hugo  de  Groot,  failed  here. 

Faustus  Socinus,  starting  from  Dun  Scotus*  conception  of  God, 
argues  that  there  is  no  contrast  between  justification  and  grace  qs  far  as 
the  Divine  Being  is  concerned.  The  Almighty  is  not  curtailed  in  his  doings 
by  an  eternal  necessity;  He  can  punish  or  forgive  sins  as  He  wills.  Moreover, 
what  remains  of  the  divine  grace  which  is  emphatically  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  one  follows  the  lessons  of  the  church  instead  of  the  Bible? 
Justification  given,  man  does  not  need  grace  for  the  debt  has  been  paid; 
grace  given,  man  does  not  need  justification  for  the  sin  has  been  forgiven. 
And  how  could  God  require  us  to  be  forgiving,  if  He  himself  does  not  forgive 
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us  without  first  having  received  satisfaction?  Fortunately,  Socinus  brings 
here  the  parable  of  the  merciless  servant  into  the  debate.  In  view  of  Christ’s 
satisfaction,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  right  to  ansvjer  his  master: 

"Why  do  you  require  me  to  remit  the  debt  when  you  yourself  exort  full 
payment  of  what  I  owe  you,  though  it  was  somebody  else’s?  Had  I  in 
turn  been  able  to  find  someone  else  who  had  paid  my  servant’s  debts, 

I  would  gladly  have  given  remission  just  like  you.* 

From  more  than  one  quarter  does  Socinus  try  to  throw  a  vivid 
light  on  the  impossibility  of  the  dogma  of  satisfaction*  He  follows  his 
attack  up  with  the  argument  that  one  can  take  over  a  money  debt,  but  not  a 
moral  debt.  If  one  overlooks  this  for  a  moment,  then  there  still  remains  the 
difficulty  how  the  death  of  one  can  be  the  remission  of  the  debts  of  innumerable 
people.  Lastly,  sinful  man  deserves  the  eternal  death  which  Christ  did  not 
suffer.  Even  an  appeal  to  the  supposed  divine  nature  of  Christ  does  not  take 
away  the  disparity  between  the  finite  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  infinite 
sufferings  of  the  sinner,  or  rather  innumerable  numbers  of  sinners.  For  if 
one  wants  to  take  into  account  the  higher  value  which  the  death  of  a  God-man 
has,  then  there  rises  the  new  difficulty  that  the  very  divine  nature 
cannot  die  at  all.  Nay,  if  it  is  true  that  the  sufferings  of  a  higher  being 
have  infinite  significance,  then  the  smallest  particle  of  Christ’s  sufferings 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  save  us.  Why  then  did  God  still  surrender  his 
beloved  Son  to  the  bitter  death  on  the  cross?  However  much  Christ  has  done, 

He  was  under  obligation  to  himself:  He  too  had  to  obey  the  law  in  everything 
and  thus  did  not  aoquire  merits  for  others. 

Thoughtful  Anabaptists  perhaps  turned  away  with  dread  and  horror 
when  they  beard  these  bold  utterances  for  the  first  time.  Yet  many  Anabaptists 
were  attracted,  and  sometimes  thrown  off  their  balance.  On  many  points  there 
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vras  congeniality  of  spirit.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  what 
was  full-grown  with  the  Socinians  was  seed  with  the  Anabaptists.  The  denial 
of  the  godhead  of  Christ  easily  met  with  response  among  the  followers  of  Adam 
Phstor  whose  memory  still  lived  on  in  a  few  Anabaptist  congregations.  The 
subordination  of  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament  was  expressed,  in  the  words  of 
Dirk  Riilips:  "We  are  not  Moses*  but  Christ*s  disciples".  To  be  bound  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures  was  also  Menno*s  principle  for  whom  the  commands  of 
Christ  counted  as  the  highest  authority.  He  as  well  as  Dirk  Philips  took  the 
same  stand  on  law;  both  saw  in  the  Gospel  especially  the  commandments  of  God. 
With  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  orthodoxy  which  had  never  been 
pure  would  waver  according  as  to  how  the  stress  was  laid  on  the  practical 
piety.  All  things  considered,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Anabaptists, 
here  too,  were  open  to  Socinian  ideas. 

From  Christ  we  have  to  descend  to  man.  The  great  problem  is  the 
fall  into  sin  and  how  the  Socinians  conceived  of  Adam  at  the  moment  of  his 
creation.  Their  conception  is  seemingly  less  idealistic  than  the  orthodox; 
to  be  true  theirs  is  more  reasonable,  more  acceptable.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  original  state  of  justice  according  either  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the 
Protestant  conception.  Adam  is  a  child,  a  novice,  who  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  his  development.  His  destiny,  decided  by  God,  he  can  reach,  for  he  was 
given  freedom;  and  consequently  the  ideal  of  man  lies  not  in  the  past  but  in 
the  future.  Our  first  father  was  also  mortal  as  far  as  his  nature  was  con¬ 
cerned:  the  whole  structure  of  his  body  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
changed  by  the  fall,  the  need  for  food  to  replace  the  strength,  the  gift  of 
fruitfulness  to  preserve  the  whole  race;  all  this  points  to  the  mortality 
of  man.  Furthermore,  Adam  lacked  those  all-embracing  mental  faculties,  that 
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perfection  of  reasoning  as  orthodoxy  says  that  he  possessed*  Here  again, 
man  has  to  go  through  a  course  of  evolution  and  his  destiny  lies  in  the 
future. 

Adam’s  fall  has  had,  neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  descendants, 
those  fatal  consequenses  which  orthodoxy  imputes  to  it.  lhat  stands  out  is 
that  man  still  possesses  the  precious  gift  of  freedom.  This  is  taught  by  the 
Bible  to  us  who,  while  reading  it,  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled 
by  preconceptions;  and  moreover,  this  has  been  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  admonishes  us  time  and  again  to  be  converted  and  to  repent,  which 
assumes  in  man  the  natural  gifts  of  will  and  ability*  The  only  thing  we  have 
to  bear  as  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin  is  that  man  cannot  escape  death. 

But  even  here  the  inner  relation  is  still  missing.  God  gave  human  nature  free 
play,  so  that  Adam  really  did  not  lose  anything  of  what  he  originally  possessed 
and  we  are  all  born  in  the  state  in  which  he  found  himself.  Thus,  original  sin 
is  flatly  denied.  In  the  Socinian  dogma  there  is  no  room  for  any  teaching  that 
limits  or  destroys  man’s  liberty. 

Nevertheless,  Socinus  will  not  deny  that  the  human  race  has  slowly 
deteriorated.  Here  we  face  the  consequences,  not  of  that  single  sin  of  Adam, 
but  of  that  general  habit  of  sinning  into  which  man  has  fallen  in  the  course 
of  time.  Hence  that  disposition  to  sin,  which  makes  it  harder  for  us  to  do 
what  is  right.  In  fact,  here  man  has  to  plead  guilty  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  if  Adam’s  original  sin  had  been  passed  on  to  us  through  no 
fault  whatever  of  ours. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  deviations,  Socinianism  seems  to  maintain 
its  Protestant  character  by  confessing  the  dogma  of  Justification  by  faith. 
However,  this  agreement  is  largely  verbal.  Practical  piety  is  always  again 
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the  principal  thing,  and  this  time  to  such  an  extent  that  obedience  is  regarded 
as  a  subdivision  of  faith.  Man  can  acquire  faith  without  any  help  from  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  has  to  start  to  accept  the  Gospel  and  to  believe  in  it,  and 
only  then  does  the  Holy  Ghost  inspire  and  purify  man.  If  man  as  hearer  and 
doer  of  the  word  of  God  has  thus  faithfully  carried  out  God’s  conditions, 

God  on  his  part  will  keep  his  promise  of  grace,  and  then  justification  is 
bound  to  follow#  This  means  that  God  pronounces  man  justified,  forgives  his 
sin,  and  grants  him  eternal  life. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Anabaptists,  we  notice  first  a  contrast: 
their  leaders  have  accepted  the  dogma  of  original  sin  without  objection#  I 
give  once  more  the  words  of  the  trustworthy  judge,  Hoekstra: 

"But  they  make  this  dogma  a  nothingness.  They  accept  the  doctrine 
that  Christ’s  death  has  taken  away  all  guilt  from  the  original  sin, 
so  that  now  the  children  at  birth  are  not  anymore,  as  they  were 
before  Christ's  death,  children  of  divine  wrath.  Moreover  they 
think  it  absurd  that  God  would  damn  innocent  children  because  of 
Adam's  sin.  They  say  that  the  children  of  the  faithful  are  on  a 
par  with  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  Fall." 

By  a  round  about  way,  they  come  to  the  same  result  as  the  Racovian  Catechism. 

In  theory  they  may  differ,  but  in  practice  they  agree  with  the  Socinlans. 

In  judging  the  corruption  of  the  world,  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips 
were  stricter  than  the  Socinians.  As  far  as  faith  and  justification  were 
concerned,  their  ideas  were  the  same,  except  for  a  few  minor  departures. 
However,  both  elders,  more  self-taught  than  profound  theologians,  were  in 
their  dogmatics  somewhat  irresolute,  a  fact  which  makes  it  often  difficult 
to  give  their  exact  opinions.  They,  too,  considered  that  faith  was  not  a 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  God's  activity  begins  with  the  revelation  in  th* 

Bible ;  man  cannot  dispense  with  the  guidance  of  this  external  word;  and 


thus  the  mutual  relation  originates.  If  one  wants  to  call  conversion  a 
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fruit  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  it  is  that  only  because  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  the 

Bible. 

Man  has  to  cooperate  from  here  on.  He  receives -faith  by  responding 
to  the  Gospel  when  this  is  purely  preached,,  On  his  part  he  has  to  show  obedience, 
to  cultivate  that  pious  disposition  through  which  he  does  what  he  has  been 
taught.  In  this  he  is  urged,  firstly  by  the  thought  of  the  punishment  with 

i 

which  God  threatens  all  trespassers,  and  secondly  by  the  prospect  of  the  grand 
reward  promised  to  the  pious.  Here,  again,  one  finds  the  legal  point  of  view: 
the  fear  of  reprobation  and  the  hope  of  salvation  attended  by  nobler  motives 
such  as  gratitude  guide  the  faithful  to  a  life  without  punishment  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord  God,  God  helps  man  in  his  efforts  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  how  this  is  brou^it  about  or  where  this  intervenes  is  left  undecided. 
Most  probably,  they  thou^tt  of  the  assistance  God  lends  the  pious  when  they 
show  their  willingness  to  observe  His  commands.  This  can  at  least  be  concluded 
from  what  Menno  3aid:  "Believe  that  you  may  do,  and  do  that  you  may  live.  For 
from  hearing  follows  faith  and  from  faith  obedience  and  from  obedience  the 
promise".  At  first  sight,  the  complete  system  of  the  Socinians  is  superior 
to  the  unsystematic  ideas  of  the  old  Anabaptists.  Yet  the  advantages  are  not 
all  theirs.  The  doctrine  of  the  Raeovian  Catechism  is  stiff  and  inflexible; 
it  will  only  begin  to  move  when  Socinianism  starts  to  disintegrate.  With  the 
Anabaptists,  however,  the  blessed  consequence  of  their  lack  of  consistency 
is  that  time  and  again  more  evangelical  ideas  influence  their  rigid  views. 

An  example  ia  not  far  to  seek:  With  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips  there  appears 
every  now  and  again  a  vague  consciousness  that  God*s  Holy  Ghost  after  all 
cooperates  with  his  word  to  enlighten  our  hearts.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  this  conception  of  theirs,  but  for  all  that,  it  intimates  something 
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of  a  deeper  religious  experience* 

Finally,  I  have  to  call  to  mind  the  related  conceptions  of  baptism, 
the  Iord*s  Supper  and  a  few  common  characteristics  of  practical  life*  Socinus 
holds  also  that  baptism  is  not  a  means  of  grace;  it  may  be  administered  to 
adults  only;  and  he  who  receives  it  thus  confesses  his  faith.  Neither  has  the 
Lord*s  Supper  any  sacramental  significance;  it  is  a  ceremony  in  memory  of 
Chrises  sufferings  and  death*  Arms,  if  need  be,  may  be  born,  but  they  should 
never  be  used;  one  must  rather  suffer  wrong  than  offer  resistance  and  cause 
bloodshed.  A  false  oath  is  forbidden;  but  the  Racovian  Catechism  adds: 

"We  must  abstain  from  taking  an  oath  even  in  things  that  are  true, 
unless  we  are  forced  by  very  important  reasons  concerning  the  honor 
of  the  Lord;  and  even  tissn  we  ought  not  to  be  thoughtless  but  to 
proceed  in  taking  the  oath  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  most 
profound  respect." 

There  is  no  objection  to  holding  an  official  position.  However,  one  has 
absolutely  to  abstain  from  it  when  the  secular  government  is  indeed  secular 
and  requires  from  its  subjects  things  which  clash  with  the  spiritual  commands 
of  Christianity.  I  need  not  go  further*  All  that  has  been  put  forward  proves 
that  the  practical  conceptions  of  life  of  the  old  Anabaptists  and  the  Socinians 
show  a  strong  resemblance*  The  rapproctSnent  of  the  like  minded,  companions 
also  in  the  persecution  they  had  to  suffer,  becomes  still  more  understandable. 

Socinianism  thought  to  bring  to  Christendom  the  true  reformation 
which  Luther  and  Calvin  had  only  partly  realized.  Disappointed  in  Poland,  it 
directed  its  missionary  zeal  to  other  countries.  It  cherished  the  naive  con¬ 
viction  that  there  among  the  educated,  it  could  easily  find  adherents,  because 
of  the  force  and  clearness  of  its  doctrine. 

Ostorodt  and  Woidowaki  came,  in  1598,  to  Amsterdam.  These  clever 
and  distinguished  Socinians  communicated  with  the  Anabaptists.  At  least  we 
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know  that  they  went  to  Alkmaar  to  see  Hans  de  Ries,  the  leader  of  the 
Water land  group*  However  they  most  probably  approached  other  leaders  too. 
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Chapter  III 


The  Water  landers 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  Waterlanders  were  the  Anabaptists 
in  the  direct  line.  They  remained  that  in  the  17th  century.  Their  individualism 
maintained  itself,  for  they  taught  that  the  personal  relation  between  God  and 
man  came  first,  and  that  the  congregation  came  second.  Nevertheless,  they 
dearly  loved  their  Brotherhood  as  is  shown  by  the  pains  they  took  to  heal 
the  schisms.  Being  Modernists  themselves  and  tolerant  with  others,  they  dared 
to  live  without  avoiding  the  world  painstakingly.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
left  wing  of  the  Waterlanders,  of  all  the  other  groups,  adhered  the  most 
closely  to  the  Bible  in  letter  and  spirit. 

The  judgment  passed  on  the  strict  Anabaptists  was  detrimental  to 
the  whole  Brotherhood,  for  characteristics  of  the  conservatives  were  conferred 
on  the  modernists.  In  the  ayes  of  the  world,  the  two  were  one,  save  for  a  few 
unimportant  differences.  Hence,  there  are  still  misconceptions.  By  1650,  they 
were  superior,  spiritually  as  well  as  culturally,  to  all  other  groups.  To 
justify  this,  I  shall  give  an  outline  of  their  religious  and  social  ideas 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 

Whoever  wants  to  understand  the  Waterlanders  should  not  forget 
that  their  piety  was  of  a  biblical  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  undogmatic 
character.  Among  the  Anabaptist  groups,  it  was  they  who  insisted  most  on 
the  right  to  explain  the  Word  of  God  according  to  their  own  insight.  They 
showed  their  independence  by  rejecting  the  Old-Ana baptistic  dogma  of  the 
incarnation:  that  Christ  had  not  accepted  his  flesh  from  Mary.  At  the  same 
time  they  considered  this  point  of  difference  of  minor  importance,  for  the 
crown  of  salvation  did  not  depend  on  such  trifling  distinctions.  They  were 
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liberal  enough  to  respect  dissentient  views.  Since  God  was  the  Lord  of 
conscience,  and  since  man  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  authority,  they  under¬ 
stood  that  differences  of  opinion  were  not  only  possible  but  inevitable. 

"We  know  in  part"  says  the  Apostle,  and  only  in  a  state  of  perfection  would 
complete  agreement  exist.  The  difference  of  opinion  should  be  allowed  in 
love  and  toleration.  On  the  other  hark!,  he  who  thought  himself  holier  and 
closer  to  heaven  because  he  conceived  Christ’s  incarnation  other  than  his 
neighbor  had  to  learn  that  he  erred  and  that  his  glory  was  imagination,  and 
delusion. 


No  wonder  that  fidelity  to  such  principles  had  kept  the  Water- 
landers  away  from  schisms.  More  and  more  did  they  realize  how  offensive  and 
sinful  it  was  that  the  groups  remained  separated  for  trivial  differences. 

But  though  they  exerted  themselves  to  repair  the  broken  unity,  they  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  superficial  idealism.  With  their  eyes  open 
to  the  reality,  they  saw  through  the  weaknesses  of  the  Brotherhood.  What 
clarity  and  depth  of  discernment  to  pronouncements  as  the  following  bespeak! 
"The  cause  of  the  discord  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  differences  of  opinion, 
but  in  man  himself,  or  rather  in  his  weakness."  "Raise  the  curtain,  and  you 
will  see  how  blind  zeal  and  self-righteousness,  disguised,  play  their  part 
on  the  stage  of  God’s  church." 

With  such  broad-mindedness,  they  could  not  scrupulously  seclude 
the  Lord’s  church  of  which  their  congregation  was  a  part  from  society.  They 
showed,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  strict  Anabaptists,  a  brave  liberalism 
as  to  the  ban  and  myding  (1),  excommunication  and  marriages  outside  the 

(1)  The  "practice  which  followed  the  ban,  called  T  myding*  by  which  the 
one  excommunicated  was  to  be  ’avoided’  or  ostracized  by  his  former  fellow 
members,  not  only  in  religious  fellowship,  but  in  all  business  and  social 
relations  as  well."  The  strict  Anabaptists  "even  included  bed  and  board" 
and  forbade  "conjugal  relations"  if  one  of  the  two  spouses  had  been  ex¬ 
communicated.  Dr.  S.H.  Smith,  Menno  Simons,  the  Apostle  of  the  Nonresistant 
Life .  pages  45  and  46. 
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church.  Once  when  marriage  outside  the  church  became  a  matter  of  dispute, 

the  conservatives  demanded  that  they  prove  from  the  Scriptures  that  Christ 

had  instituted  it.  The  Waterlanders  did  not  fail  to  answer  the  question. 

They  argued  that  though  the  Gospel  did  not  say  anything  about  it  the  Old 

Testament  contained  enough  examples  of  piety  in  marriages  outside  the  church. 

Boaz  had  married  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  and  that  from  their  marriage  had  sprung 

the  blessed  progeny  which  went  on  to  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Esther 

had  become  the  wife  of  King  Ahasuerus  and  had  thus  been  able  to  save  the 

chosen  people  from  destruction. 

The  Waterland  standpoint  was  that  marriage  should,  as  much  as 

possible,  be  contracted  within  their  own  circle.  One  should  not  give  offence. 

Moreover,  experience  taught  that  much  discord  resulted  from  difference  of 

opinion  about  matters  of  faith.  The  confession  of  Hans  de  Ries  says: 

"We  neither  hold  that  one  of  our  members  is  free  or  allowed  to  marry 
an  impious,  unbelieving,  carnal  person  from  outside  the  church,  but 
we  punish  such  a  member  with  the  Word  of  God  according  to  the 
occasion  and  demand  of  affairs". 

That  sounded  stern  enough,  but  it  only  meant  that  the  congregation  was  not 
going  to  give  up  any  right  or  any  supervision.  However,  who  where  those 
impious,  unbelieving  and  carnal  persons?  Were  they  all  the  dissenters  in 
the  Brotherhood  as  well  as  in  the  world?  "No",  answered  the  Necessary 
Explanation,  "for  then  it  should  first  have  to  be  proven  that  all  those  who 
stood  outside  our  external  community  were  unbelievers".  A  marriage  outside 
the  church  meant  a  marriage  without  God,  a  sinful,  impious,  carnal  marriage. 
Against  this,  resistance  was  useful  and  necessary.  De  Witte’s  remark  was 

V 

still  more  to  the  point.  He  said: 

"It  is  not  true  that  all  who  are  married  within  the  church  are  married 
in  the  Lord;  and  that  all  who  are  married  outside  the  church  are  not 
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married  in  the  Lord,  The  opposite  of  both  is  very  often  the  case". 

That  q  co-religionist  who  remained  God-fearing  just  because  of  his  marriage 
outside  the  church  should  be  excommunicated  seemed  to  him  the  greatest 
absurdity.  "We  punish  a  member  with  the  Word  of  God  according  to  the  occasion 
and  demand  of  affairs",  has  to  be  seen  in  this  light.  The  more  liberal 
principle  was  generally  applied.  Lubbert  Gerrits  wrote  in  a  letter  that 
there  was  nobody  in  Ieiden  who  would  excommunicate  a  poor  widower  with  many 
children,  when  he  was  going  to  marry  outside  the  church.  He  also  showed  the 
same  leniency  towards  the  poor  daughters  and  widows  who  could  not  find  a 
husband  within  the  church  and  lived  as  nuns.  When  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  a  person  who  married  an  honest  Calvinist  or  Roman  Catholic,  h©  replied 
that  such  a  person  should  be  refused  the  Lord * s  Supper  until  the  congregation 
had  become  reconciled  with  him.  A  confession  of  guilt  or  a  penance  could  be 
imposed.  At  Amsterdam,  in  1612,  Hester  Dircks  had  to  justify  herself  because 
of  her  marriage  outside  the  church.  She  had  to  kneel  down  in  the  church  and 
ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  also  the  Brethren,  "as  far  as  she  had  given  them 
offence  and  annoyance".  She  was  absolved  without  anybody  present  raising  his 
voice  against  it. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  ban  in  passing.  Indeed,  the  Water- 
landers  still  applied  it,  but  they  did  so  only  in  the  last  extremity  when  the 
accused  hardened  his  heart  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  admonition  and  reprimand. 
A  meeting  of  preachers,  held  at  Amsterdam,  September  16,  1611,  drew  the  lines 
as  narrowly  as  possible:  "This  ban  will  only  be  applied  to  those  of  whom  w© 
are  sure,  by  the  Word  of  God,  because  of  their  sins,  have  cut  themselves 
away  from  God  and  have  fallen  into  his  disfavor  and  under  his  wrath!!  Such  a 
restriction  ran  counter  to  the  strictness  of  the  conservatives  and  provoked 
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sharp  critic ism.  However,  the  gravest  point  at  issue  was  the  fundamental 
question  whether  the  holiness  of  the  congregation  did  demand  that  the 
repentant  sinner  also  should  be  excoisnunicated  or  not. 

The  Waterlanders  forcefully  fought  this  ungodly  error.  Their  tone 
was  sometimes  scornful,,  One  of  them  said:  "The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  only 
the  door  of  the  congregation  and  not  the  door  of  God's  grace  is  closed  by 
sin,  and  opened  again  by  conversion",,  De  Witte's  question  was  razor-edged: 
"Would  it  not  be  better  that  those  who  want  to  excommunicate  a  repentant 
sinner,  excommunicate  themselves  first?"  His  earnest  warning  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Christian  conscience:  "What  do  you  think?  Will  our  self-complacency 
please  God?  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  such  a  sinner,  cast  out  by  our 
pride,  is  more  righteous  before  God  than  we  are?" 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  Waterlanders  would  hear  little  of 
myding  (1)  when  either  husband  or  wife  had  been  excommunicated „  They  refused 
excommunicated  members  the  Lord's  Supper  and  deemed  intimate  dealings  with 
them  undesirable,  but  in  daily  life,  they  did  not  make  any  division.  Every¬ 
body  was  free  to  eat,  to  drink  or  to  trade  with  the  excommunicated.  They 
detested  the  myding.  A  preacher  could  wittily  turn  the  conversation  to 
Saint  Paul's  warning  that  a  woman  should  stay  with  her  fallen  husband  to 
win  him  back  by  a  pious  life.  Others,  in  their  indignation,  used  more 
vigorous  language,  and  decried  the  zealots  of  the  merciless  custom  as 
kidnappers  and  not  without  reason  as  a  booklet  of  the  year  1613  shows. 

It  tells  of  situations  which  we  should  not  expect  anymore  in  the  17th 
century.  Strict  application  of  the  ban  and  mvding.  for  years  on  end,  tore 
families  apart.  Men  saw  their  business  go  down,  women  were  reduced  to 

(1)  see  footnote  Chapter  III,  page  2. 
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prostitution,  and  children  were  neglected  and  ran  wild.  The  poorer  members 
were  worst  off,  for  they  depended  on  the  other  members  for  their  daily  bread. 
They  had  to  suffer  want  if  they  did  not  see  to  it  that  they  soon  became 
restored  to  favor. 

every 

The  pressure  was  not-  where  the  same  however.  Sailors  at  sea, 
and  they  who  travelled  much  need  not  worry  about  the  verdict  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  land  was  full  of  excommunicated  people.  Who  could  know  whether  he 
did  not  somewhere  get  in  touch  with  those  people  or  not?  There  were  those  who 
deliberately  closed  their  eyes  and  associated  with  everybody  —  a  liberty 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  take  at  home.  The  Waterlanders  have  to  be  given 
credit  for  the  fact  that  this  unworthiness  was  not  found  with  them. 

As  regards  holding  of  public  offices,  they  still  took  the  same 
stand  as  in  1581:  Christians  were  allowed  to  hold  such  an  office  provided  it 
did  not  compel  them  to  shed  blood.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  hold 
a  lower  public  office  in  the  17th  century  did  not  mean  honor  but  servitude. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Alenson  could  say  that  the  Vfaterlanders  did  themselves 
harm  by  placing  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  in  case  of  an 
appointment  (as  sheriff  or  as  aldermen).  The  Waterlanders  were  so  numerous 
at  De  Ryp  that  they  controlled  almost  the  whole  administration  of  the  muni¬ 
cipality.  In  several  rural  municipalities  they  held  office  as  sheriff,  even 
as  mayor.  This  willingness  caused  them  sometimes  much  unpleasantness,  for  if 
they  had  to  deal  with  intolerant  or  disobliging  officials  they  could  hardly 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  that  exempted  Anabaptists  from  holding  a 
public  office  by  paying  a  fine.  In  1628,  the  aldeimen  of  Westzaanden  applied 
to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  with  the  following 
request.  Jacob  Adriaens,  a  Waterlander,  had  refused  to  accept  the  office  of 
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sheriff,  and  his  co-religionist,  Albert  Claes,  who  was  then  chosen,  had 
done  the  same.  The  aldermen  desired  that  one  of  the  two  should  be  compelled 
to  accept.  They  did  not  accept  the  religious  excuse  for  there  lived  in 
Westzaanden  more  than  twenty  Water landers  who  had  held  office  without 
conscientious  objections,  and  who  had  not  been  excommunicated  by  their 
congregation. 

The  Provincial  Council  wanted  to  settle  the  affair  in  the  usual 
way:  Jacob  Adriaens  and  Albert  Claes  were  to  be  left  unmolested  provided 
each  paid  25  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  Calvinist  congrega¬ 
tion.  However,  the  bailiff  of  Beverwyk,  Coert  van  Yperen,  knew  to  obtain 
a  severer  sentence,  Albert  Claes  was  to  be  left  alone,  but  Jacob  Adriaens 
had  to  accept  the  office  of  sheriff.  In  case  he  persisted  in  his  refusal, 
the  bailiff  was  authorized  to  put  him  in  prison.  For  safety’s  sake,  Jacob 
Adriaens  left  the  province  of  Holland.  This  was  of  no  avail,  for  his  house 
was  occupied  by  the  police  at  his  expense  for  many  days,  while  his  wife  was 
not  allowed  to  receive  any  visitors.  Hie  Waterland  preacher,  Edward  Nabels, 
petitioned  on  her  behalf,  but  it  was  in  vain  for  the  Provincial  Council 
stuck  to  its  resolution. 

In  one  respect  the  Waterlanders  deviated  from  the  Anabaptist 
principle  of  non-resistance  to  violence:  they  provided  their  ships  more  and 
more  with  cannon  and  other  war  material.  It  was  a  matter  of  need,  because 
the  notori©us  Dunkirk  privateers  infested  the  sea.  This  danger  was  so  great, 
that  the  States  General,  in  the  year  1600,  had  sixty  men-of-war  at  sea  to 
protect  the  merchant  navy.  This  protection  cost  no  less  than  one  million 
guilders,  and  it  was  still  inadequate.  The  bold  pirates  boarded  the  ships 
without  convoy,  and  sometimes  they  attacked  the  herring  fleet  and  destroyed 
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the  property  of  hundreds  of  fishermen  in  a  few  hours  time.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  greater  and  abler  part  of  the  captains  were  Anabaptists. 

They  were  an  easy  prey,  if  they  did  not  have  cannon  on  board  to  withstand 
or  at  least  to  discourage  the  pirates.  In  spite  of  this  critical  situation 
the  Waterland  preachers  could  not  approve  of  this  highly  necessary  armament. 
The  Christian  principle  of  non-resistance  to  violence  came  first  and  fore¬ 
most.  They  decided  in  1619,  that  ship-owners  who  continued  to  arm  their 
ships  would  not  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  they 
would  only  be  admitted  again,  if  they  could  prove  that  the  armament  had 
been  removed.  Captains  and  sailors  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
Iord*3  Supper  as  long  as  they  sailed  on  armed  ships. 

The  interdict  was  unconditional.  However,  it  was  apparently 
not  very  successful,  since  the  congregations  were  warned  against  armaments 
on  board  ships  in  1631,  and  again  in  1647.  At  the  meeting  of  the  preachers, 
in  1619,  had  also  been  decided  that  lay  members  should  sell  the  shares  of 
firms  which  armed  their  ships.  Shares  of  a  trading  company  like  the  East 
India  Company,  which  certainly  armed  its  ships,  should  therefore  not  be 
bought. 

Up  to  now  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the  characteristics 

and  application  of  the  faith  in  practice.  Now  we  come  to  the  faith  itself. 

That  what  with  Menno  and  his  followers  had  only  glimmered  through, 

shone 

with  the  Water  landers  as  clear  as  daylight:  "faith  as  well  as  regeneration 
is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  confession  is  based  on  inner  experience 
and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  dogma  or  theology".  "The  true  faith", 
as  taught  by  De  Witte, "is  not  Just  a  science  that  has  its  seat  in  the 
intellect,  but  a  virtue  of  the  mind  by  which  Christ  lives  in  us  and  we 
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live  in  Christ”. 

Sven  though  somebody  might  acknowledge  that  Christ  is  the 
Lord,  but  did  not  accept  him  as  his  Lord,  he  would  not  be  able  to  arrogate 
to  himself  Christ  with  his  grace,  and  gifts.  Faith  without  surrender  is 
dead,  as  a  body  without  a  soul  is  dead.  The  truth  is  not  real  truth  for 
us  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  seals  it  on  our  hearts,  and  we  shall  only  then 
be  driven  to  follow  Christ  and  thus  be  led  on  our  via  dolorosa.  The 
following  example  may  serve  to  illustrate  to  what  degree  our  nation  was 
a  sailor  nation:  ”The  .righteous  will  live  by  faith,  for  faith  in  him  is 
what  a  rudder  is  to  a  ship,  by  which  his  whole  life  is  directed  and 
governed". 

With  all  sails  set,  the  small  vessel  of  the  Waterlanders 
stood  out  to  spiritualism  and  mysticism.  Only  in  them  lived  on  something 
of  that  spirit  of  the  medieval  devotees.  But  with  a  modesty  which  we 
cannot  but  call  really  Anabaptist,  did  they  hide  the  deep-seated  and  holy 
feelings  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  so  that  it  would  not  be  desecrated  by 
rude  contact.  Wbat  they  published  was  just  an  occasional  sermon  or  speech, 
from  which  we  learn  to  know  them  only  superficially.  What  they,  according 
to  St.  Mark  6:6,  held  hidden  in  the  inner  rooms,  was  their  intercourse 
with  God.  Only  by  careful  study  can  something  be  found  out. 

De  Ries  was  once  asked  how  man  could  know  whether  he  was  in 
God*s  grace  or  not.  The  answer  was: 

"by  prayer.  If  this  prayer  rises  to  heaven  and  man  feels  that  God 
enlightens,  comforts  and  strengthens  his  conscience,  man  may  rest 
assured  that  his  relation  to  God  is  all  right.  A  prayer  is  a 
conversation  with  God.  His  answer  is  the  inspiration  by  which  He 
teaches  man,  convinces  him  of  sin,  but  also  lifts  up  his  soul  and 
helps  him  to  walk  the  new  way". 
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This  was  the  imitation  of  Christ,  which  the  Waterlanders  again 
and  again  placed  in  the  foreground.  It  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
Christian  life  as  is  shown  by  De  Wittefs  Beace  Message.  Needless  to  say 
that  De  Ries  did  not  evaluate  a  book  so  highly  as  the  Imitatio  Christl 
by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  except  of  course  the  Bible. 

"The  humble  heart  is  the  poor  Bethlehem  in  which  Christ  will 
be  born,"  was  the  sermon  which  De  Ries  delivered  to  his  congregation  on 
Christinas  morning.  More  profound  and  fervent  was  the  prayer  of  a  sister 
at  Amsterdam,  Judith  Lubberts,  who  with  a  pious  longing  to  look  up  at 
Christ,  her  bridegroom:  "Allow  my  soul  to  rest  in  thy  heart  of  hearts". 

Her  devotion  was  expressed  in  songs  which  are  personal  and  genuine, 
though  their  artistic  value  is  small. 

The  Lord*s  Supper  was  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  intercourse  with  Christ.  The  confession  of  Hans  de  Ries  taught,  in 
accordance  with  the  Gospel,  that  it  should  be  celebrated  in  remembrance 
of  Christ  (St.  Luke  22:19).  However,  a  Waterland  writer  supplemented  this 
by  saying:  "the  faithful  who  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  bread  and  wine;  they  receive  Jesus  Christ  himself  with 
all  his  mercies  and  merits".  The  same  writer  also  wrote,  with  the  ardour 
of  fervent  mysticism,  that  God  had  given  the  Christ  to  reconcile  us  with 
Him.  It  is  especially  for  this  that  I  have  to  bespeak  the  reader fs  atten¬ 
tion. 

We  read : 

"Think  what  God,  in  Christ  his  only  begotten  son,  has  borne  for 
our  sake,  when  -  as  in  bloody  rays  -  his  love,  his  great  love, 
hi3  too  great  love,  from  Christ’s  five  wounds,  from  his  pierced 
hands,  feet  and  side,  as  a  living  fountain  with  five  rich  wells, 
so  forcefully  streamed,  that  we,  tainted,  stained  with  iniquities 
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and  sins,  could  wash  and  cleanse  ourselves,  not  with  one  drop, 
nor  with  ten  drops,  but  in  a  full  stream  of  his  precious  blood". 

Indeed,  this  confession  from  the  year  1616  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  we  know  at  the  same  time  from  what  spiritual  milieu  the 
vein  of  Vondel’s  mysticism  sprang.  One  collates  this  confession  of  1616 
with  Vondel*s  pious  poem  De  Kruisbergh  (Mount  Calvary)  which  he  wrote  in 
1638,  just  before  he  turned  Roman  Catholic, 

This  mysticism  is  not  Reman  Catholic  but  Waterland-Anabaptist, 
Vondel's  poem,  dedicated  to  the  Protestant  Magdalena  Baeck,  still  shows 
something  else.  With  heart  and  soul  the  poet  must  have  entered  into  the 
life  of  his  congregation,  that  such  words  and  images  could  surge  up  in  him 
after  twenty  years.  Bsrhaps  this  mysticism  lived  on  unabated  in  the  Water- 
landers,  in  which  case  Mount  Calvary  was  written  under  its  direct  influence. 
The  Waterlanders  also  held  in  great  veneration  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Chri3t.  Hans  de  Ries  and  many  other  preachers  recognized  the  idea  that 
she  had  remained  a  Virgin  and,  except  for  Jesus,  had  had  no  other  children. 
They  even  adhered  to  the  church  tradition  according  to  which  Joseph  had 
been  of  advanced  age  and  Mary  very  young.  The  Kleyn  Hoorns-liet-boeck 
which  was  used  as  a  hymnal  by  the  Waterlanders  even  in  the  19th  century 
contains  the  "Den  Lof-sangh  der  Jonkvrouwen  Marie"  (Hymn  of  Praise  for 
the  Virgin  Mary.)  When  Vondel  in  his  Ve  rove  ring  van  Grol  (Conquest  of 
Grol),  1627,  sang  of  the  "heavenly  Mary,  the  blessed  Virgin  Mother,"  or 
in  his  funeral  song  of  1635,  had  his  deceased  wife  ask:  "Arrange  my  life 
for  me  in  the  choir  of  the  blessed  Virgin",  we  certainly  have  not  to  do 
with  a  leaning  towards  Roman  Catholicism,  for  many  of  his  Waterland  co¬ 
religionists  could  have  said  the  same.  A  danger  of  this  mysticism  was 
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that  it  could  easily  turn  to  fanaticism.  This  was  also  found  among  the 
Water landers.  We  still  possess  the  stories  of  two  prophetesses,  the  two 
sisters  Styntje  and  Hester  Claasdr,  in  Holy  Street,  at  Amsterdam.  However, 
we  have  to  be  careful  in  our  judgment,  for  our  information  is  biased.  W© 
owe  it  to  Jan  Theunis,  a  parishioner  whom  we  shall  meet  again  and  again. 

No  doubt.  He  was  a  gifted,  versatile  man  but  he  did  not  have  any  bent 
towards  or  appreciation  of  mysticism.  Moreover,  carried  away  by  his 
passion,  he  held  the  regeneration  of  Judith  Lubberts  in  contempt.  This 
young  woman  moved  in  a  circle  of  like-minded  people,  in  which  Cornells 
Laackhuysen,  a  supporter  of  Bohme,  came  to  the  fore.  It  is  in  this  circle 
that  we  have  to  seek  the  readers  of  the  spiritualistic  books,  which  were 
reprinted  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

As  can  be  expected,  this  mystic  piety  did  not  remain  sound  in 
such  a  circle.  Though  this  fanaticism  was  rather  harmless,  it  became  the 
butt  of  mockery.  Some  members  of  the  group  had  communistic  leanings  which 
need  not  yet  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  over-excitement.  However,  the  fanatics 
worked  themselves  into  ecstasy,  and  then  received  the  oddest  revelations 
which  often  invited  witty  refutations.  There  lived,  at  Ieeuwarden,  a  rich 
flax-dealer,  Theunis  Carstiaens,  a  deacon  of  the  Waterland  church,  and 
father-in-law  of  the  preacher  Lambert  Jacobs.  When  he  received  a  letter 
from  Amsterdam  with  the  prophetic  exhortation  to  hand  over  half  of  what 
he  possessed,  he  replied  that  he  himself  had  not  yet  received  such  an 
inspiration  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  that  he  hoped  to  obey  the  Spirit  in 
case  he  did  receive  it.  Anthony  Roscius,  preacher  at  Hoorn,  cured  Gerrit 
Franken,  a  deacon  at  Laiden,  of  hi3  delusion.  Lubbert  Gerrits  summoned 
the  two  prophetesses  to  the  Spyker ,  (church)  and  administered  to  them 
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a  serious  admonition.  It  appears  from  these  and  similar  stories  that  the 
aberrations  certainly  were  not  of  great  importance. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Waterlanders,  with  its  bright  and 
dark  sides,  can  only  incompletely  be  understood  if  we  do  not  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  their  attitude  towards  people  of  other  persuasions. 

They  were  ahead  of  their  time  as  far  as  toleration  was  concerned, 
they  had  something  universal  that  rose  higher  than  the  walls  of  their 
churches  (or  houses  of  admonition  as  they  called  them).  Idolization  of  the 
church  was  not  found  with  them;  they  stood  closer  to  the  individualism  of 
Coornhert  and  Sebastian  Franck,  who  repudiated  the  visible  church.  The 
danger  of  this  affinity  was  that  part  of  their  group  might  break  away  in 
a  spiritualistic  direction.  De  Ries,  who  had  been  the  bosom-friend  of 
Coornhert,  set  the  bounds  of  the  church  wider  than  some  could  approve;  he 
himself  had  perhaps  been  unfaithful  to  it  for  a  time.  The  principle  expressed 
in  the  confession  of  1577  was  characteristic:  nall  people  in  whom  the 
religious  conviction  of  Christ  lives,  are  members  of  the  church”.  This 
principle  was  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  Coornhert,  and  cultivated  tolera¬ 
tion. 

The  stand  the  Waterlanders  made  against  the  Roman  Cathdlic 
Church,  does  not  need  much  explanation.  They  permitted  themselves  caustic 
remarks  only  when  they  recalled  the  religious  persecution  of  the  former 
century.  An  invective  like  "Babylonian  Harlot",  never  flowed  from  their 
pens.  In  one  respect,  they  differed  most  of  all  from  Rome:  they,  the  most 
consistent  of  the  Anabaptists,  most  positively  scorned  any  human  authority 
of  church  and  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  Roman  Catholic  piety  found  a 
better  understanding  and  higher  praise  with  them,  than  with  all  other 
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Protestants.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  there  ran  through  their  mysticism 
a  vein  which  was  unmistakably  akin  to  what  was  Christian  in  the  old  church. 
Reynier  Wybrants,  Anslo  and  Hesseling,  the  three  .Amsterdam  preachers, 
were  in  1626  reproached  with  "studying  most  the  papist  books  and  guides 
out  of  which  they  preach”,  and  with  using  "papist  antics  during  their 
sermons".  Their  firm  answer  was  not  an  absolute  denial,  but  ran  thus: 

"In  our  studies,  we  do  not  fear  to  read  anybody* s  books,  but  we  taste 
everything  and  keep  the  best  of  it".  That  was  Waterland  individuality. 

One  can  understand  that,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  people  who  were  inclined 
to  mysticism,  and  who  needed  authority  and  guidance,  looked  to  Rome,  rather 
than  to  Dordrecht.  Almost  all  who  left  the  Waterlanders  in  this  period 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  One  of  them  who  left  was  a  son  of  the 
preacher  Reynier  Wybrants. 

However,  the  Republic  was  Calvinistic,  and  it  was  the  Calvinists 
with  whom  the  Waterlanders  came  most  into  contact.  Pursuant  to  their 
principles,  they  recognized  the  Calvinist  baptism,  so  that  members  of  the 
established  church  who  joined  the  Waterlanders  need  not  be  baptized  again, 
if  only  they  had  received  the  sacrament  as  a  full-grown  person.  This  also 
meant  that  it  was  understood  that  the  Calvinist  ministers  were  believing 
Christians  authorized  to  administer  the  only  valid  baptism  to  those  who 
were  confirmed.  What  consequence  this  tolerance  involved  is  perhaps  not 
at  once  clear.  The  Waterlanders  stood  now  between  two  fires.  On  the  one 
side  they  remained  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Calvinists  who  contemp¬ 
tuously  looked  down  upon  everything  Anabaptist.  On  the  other  side,  they 
were  attracted  by  their  conservative  co-religionists  for  their  extreme 
modernism  (they  were  liberal). 
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We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  the  religious  quarrel 
between  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra -Remonstrants  had  started.  The  Contra- 
Remonstrants  considered  themselves  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  divine 
truth.  Now  that  they  purged  their  own  church  of  errors,  they  also  wanted 
to  continue  the  work  of  purification  outside  their  church.  More  and  more 
they  watched  the  Anabaptists  who  boldly  professed  the  ideas  of  the  Re¬ 
monstrants.  The  Bolsward  Synod  of  1608  had  already  urged  the  Provincial 
States  to  forbid  the  meetings  of  the  Anabaptists  and  to  order  all  the 
local  authorities  to  prevent  them*  It  came  to  a  real  ban  in  1620,  at 
Deventer,  where  the  Magistrate,  to  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  zealots, 
issued  a  stern  proclamation.  In  1618,  the  Zierlkzee  Synod  wanted  to  try, 
through  the  medium  of  the  next  Ifetional  Synod,  to  induce  the  State s-General 
to  take  steps  against  the  Anabaptists.  Especially  effective  would  be  a 
compulsion  for  them  to  publish  a  confession,  for  it  would  then  be  easier 
to  corner  them  in  a  debate.  In  1621,  one  of  the  Dordrecht  Fathers,  the 
Middelburg  minister  Faukelius,  published  his  Babel  der  Wederdoopers 
(Babel  of  the  Anabaptists).  In  it  he  wrote: 

"The  darkness  of  the  Papacy  had  covered  the  earth.  At  the  same  time 
that  truth  rose  up,  a  smoke,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  oven,  came  up 
out  of  the  abyss,  by  which  the  light  of  truth  became  obscured.  This 
is  the  smoke  or  fog  of  errors  produced  and  broadcast  by  the  seducing 
spirits  of  which  the  Anabaptists  are  the  worst.  They  do  not  cease 
daily  to  contradict  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  sow  their  bad  seed  in 
the  garden  of  God". 

It  was  an  oppressive  time  full  of  religious  hatred  and  quarrels.  A  heavy 
thunderstorm  had  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  Remonstrants,  and  a  second 
one  might  any  moment  hit  the  Anabaptists.  They  had  to  exercise  the  greatest 
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The  Anabaptists  were  circumspect  enough  except  in  their  party 
strife.  Now  that  the  conservatives,  in  their  anger,  reprimanded  the  Water- 
landers  for  their  recognition  of  the  Calvinist  baptism,  the  former  hit  out 
on  two  sides.  The  Waterlanders  ought  to  know,  for  once  and  for  all,  that 
the  Calvinists  ran  squarely  counter  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ.  They 
lashed  them  in  short  sentences. 

"Christ  has  commanded  not  to  kill.  They  kill.  Christ  says  not  to 
swear.  They  swear.  Christ  teaches  not  to  resist  the  wicked.  They 
resist  them.  Christ  orders  to  love  our  enemies.  They  hate  them. 

Christ  bids  us  to  bring  the  Gospel  gratis.  They  take  money  for  it". 

These  and  similar  sins  placed  the  Calvinists  outside  the  Christian  faith 
and  life.  Their  so-called  baptism  was  not  a  baptism  at  all.  If  the  Water¬ 
landers  nevertheless  wanted  to  recognize  it,  they  did  so  on  their  own 
responsibility;  but  intercourse  with  such  a  group  was  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Waterlanders  were  thus  attacked  from  two  sides  (by  the 
Calvinists  and  by  the  strict  Anabaptists).  Yet,  they  stood  their  ground. 

Not  as  philosophers  or  as  sceptics,  but  as  Christians  with  a  strong,  free 
and  individual  conviction,  did  they  appreciate  what  was  good  in  both 
opponents.  They  considered  the  Calvinists,  who  reviled  them,  and  who 
wanted  to  persecute  them,  to  be  Christians  whose  baptism  they  were  not 
allowed  to  repudiate.  And  they  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  their 
co-religionists  who  turned  away  from  them. 

They  showed  the  same  breadth  of  view  when  it  concerned  the 
things  of  daily  life.  They  practised  a  liberal  charity  without  excluding 
dissenters.  Claes  Claessen  Anslo  and  his  wife  Geert  Jansdr,  the  parents 
of  the  famous  Waterland  preacher  Anslo,  founded  at  Amsterdam  an  almhouse 
which,  after  their  demise,  was  called  "Anslo  Almhouse".  The  inhabitants 
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were  to  be  left  free  as  to  their  religious  conviction*  Even  in  their  last 
will  and  testament  they  did  not  make  any  distinction,  for  among  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  were,  besides  the  Waterland  congregation,  the  burgher-orphanage, 
the  almhouse,  the  old  men's  home  and  the  institution  for  outdo  or- re  lief. 

The  Water  landers  stood  of  course  closer  to  the  Remonstrants 
than  to  the  Contra -Remonstrants.  The  important  matter  iu  dispute  which  had 
set  the  vhole  country  in  a  blaze  was  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  The 
Waterlanders  would  not  have  been  Anabaptists  if  they  had  not  without 
hesitation  rejected  absolute  predestination  and  at  the  same  time  accepted 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  At  first  a  rapprochement  seemed  possible:  as 
long  as  the  Remonstrants  did  not  have  a  confession  of  their  own,  they  used 
that  of  Hans  de  Ries,  which  they  thought  best  expressed  their  opinion.  For 
a  time  it  even  seemed  as  if  many  Remonstrants  were  going  to  join  the  Water¬ 
landers,  but  such  a  union  soon  appeared  to  be  an  illusion.  The  specific 
Anabaptist  trait  in  this  confession  was  the  obstacle.  This  confession  had 
a  striking  individual  character,  since  it  enumerated  the  several  religious 
truths  without  any  systematic  exposition  or  sharp  wording.  It  did  Qot  aim 
at  theological  explanation,  but  was  just  the  simple  reflection  of  a 
religious  conviction.  The  Remonstrants  were  too  good  theologians  to  be 
content  with  it,  and  moreover,  their  conception  of  congregation  differed 
from  that  of  the  Waterlanders.  The  spiritualism  which  characterised  the 
Waterlanders  at  that  time  found  neither  favor  with  the  Remonstrants.  What, 
however,  clinched  the  matter  was  that  the  Contra-Remonstrants  looked  with 
envious  eyes  at  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  heterodox  groups. 
Prudence  was  the  best  counsel  for  both. 

Our  thoughts  naturally  return  to  Vondel,  What  line  of  conduct 
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did  he  follow  in  these  tines?  He  did  not  torn  .Remonstrant  and  never  did 

b 

he  communicate  with  them  as  has/\often  claimed  on  account  of  an  old  list 
on  which  his  name  appears.  This  list  is  apparently  a  list  of  communicants, 

but  Dr,  Leendertz  has  shrewdly  and  conclusively  demonstrated  the  falsity 

1 

of  this  story,  and  thus  affirmed  the  truth  of  VondelTs  own  statement  that 
he  had  not,  •> 

It  is  true  that  Vcnde!  felt  sympathy  for  the  religious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Remonstrants  which  were  largely  his  own;  he  was  convinced  that 
they  had  been  done  a  terrible  injustice.  Hence,  the  easily  affected  and 
passionate  poet  fearlessly  defended  them  as  soon  as  the  circumstances 
allowed  him  to  do  so.  It  is  a  question,  however,  when  his  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  was  roused.  Did  he  write  his  satires,  the  Hollandsche  Transformable 
(Dutch  Transformation)  and  the  Geuse  Vesper  (Beggar’s  Evensong)  when  he 
was  first  roused  by  what  had  happened,  or  did  his  anger  steal  in  upon  him 
so  that  he  wrote  the  poems  many  years  later?  On  psychological  grounds,  the 
first  supposition  is,  with  such  a  man  as  Vondel,  more  likely  than  the 
second.  Moreover,  Prof,  J.W.  Muller’s  critical  insight  has  brought  to  light 
the  historic  truth  out  of  a  tangled  mass  of  opinions*  Indeed  the  satires 
were  the  direct  reaction  of  recent  happenings.  Vondel’s  diffidence  which 
withheld  him  from  publishing  his  satires  remains  somewhat  puzzling.  On 
this  point,  Prof.  Muller  foresaw  an  objection  which  he  refuted  in  advance. 

I  will  stren^ttien  his  refutation  by  adding  a  few  new  arguments, 

Vondel  served  his  congregation  as  a  deacon  during  the  most 
dangerous  years,  from  1616  until  1620,  in  which  the  Waterlanders  assumed 
a  particularly  careful  attitude.  In  the  first  place,  they  adopted  a 
resolution  which  does  not  seem  very  modern,  which  would  even  be  incompre- 
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hensible  if  it  was  not  for  the  date  1613*  They  thought  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  "that  no  books  or  writings  concerning  theology,  written  by  any 
preacher  or  brother,  should  be  printed  before  first  having  been  examined 
by  at  least  some  of  the  convent  elders” ,  It  was  not  their  intention  to 
excercise  any  moral  restraint,  but  to  elude  the  attention  (of  the  Cal¬ 
vinists),  It  could  so  easily  happen  that  somebody,  provoked  by  the  into¬ 
lerance  of  the  Calvinists,  would  give  vent  to  his  (supposed)  Heterodoxy 
in  a  manner  which  would  not  only  lead  himself  but  also  the  church  into 
difficulties.  The  elders  wanted  to  prevent  this  by  imposing  a  censure.  It 
is  true  that  it  applied  only  to  religious  books,  but  this  restriction 
followed  most  probably  from  the  fact  that  none  of  the  brethren  had  thought 
of  political  pamphlets.  At  any  rate,  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  ordinance  that  any  dangerous  publication  was  suppressed.  Moreover, 
as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  better  relations  with  the  Remonstrants 
only  gave  offence  without  leading  to  union,  De  Ries  withdrew  and  perhaps 
more  cautious  than  magnanimous,  warned:  "Brethren,  let  us  not  prematurely 
bring  a  cross  on  ourselves  for  their  sakes”. 

The  frank  and  naive  Vondel  was  full  of  respect  for  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  authority  and  abode  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Waterlander3.  Moreover,  as  a  deacon,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  set  a  good 

not  was 

example.  He  was^  cautious  but  the  Brotherhood^,  He  sang  of  De  Ries  as 
"a  light  in  Christ’s  church”,  as  a  ”God  given  gift”,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
to  disobey  the  leader  who  tried  to  rebuild  the  ruined  Christendom.  This 
sense  of  duty  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  postponed  this  dangerous 
publication.  The  fire  in  his  heart  kept  on  burning,  for  Vondel  bore  the 
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idea  of  the  ihlamedes  (another  satire)  already  in  his  squXo  It  could 
suddenly  burst  out  as  in  the  first  few  lines  of  his  Hierusalem  Verwoest 
(Jerusalem  Destroyed)  the  tragedy  which  was  published  in  1620,  His  self- 
restraint  went  so  far  that  he  even  abstained  from  giving  any  direct  hints, 
though  it  is  clear  that  his  threat  of  Heaven* s  punishment  was  meant  for 
those  guilty  of  the  death  of  Oldenbarn© veldt . 

Apart  from  a  fierce  outburst  in  the  funeral  poem  on  Vorstius, 
1622,  Vondel  kept  hi3  anger  down  until  the  year  1625  brought  a  complete 
change.  The  death  of  Prince  Maurice  took  away  his  fear  that  the  publishing 
of  the  now  completed  Palamedes  would  entail  grave  danger.  Moreover,  the 
situation  in  his  congregation  had  also  changed*  In  the  same  year,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  over  doctrines  caused  a  violent  quarrel  in  which  Vondel 
sided  with  Nittert  Obbes,  the  opponent  of  De  Ries.  He  felt  himself  no 
longer  tied  down  to  De  Ries*  Instructions  ,  waived  any  objection,  and  went 
his  own  way.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  printer  of  the  Palamedes,  Jacob 
Aerts  Calom,  also  was  a  Waterlander  who  had  declared  for  Nittert  Obbes  and 
against  De  Ries.  I  shall  have  to  come  back  to  this  quarrel  which  had  such 
grave  consequancea  for  Vondel. 

The  Waterlanders  had  less  to  fear  from  the  Remonstrants,  than 
from  the  Socinians  however.  One  will  remember  that  the  two  delegates  from 
Ibland,  Ostorodt  and  Woidowski,  had  tried  to  associate  themselves  with  De 
Ries.  The  Alkmaar  preacher,  a  man  of  quick  discernment,  at  once  made  a  firm 
stand,  thus  showing  his  qualifications  as  leader.  Then  later,  he  treated 
the  Socinians  with  obliging  toleration  instead  of  with  hatred  as  the 
Calvinist  ministers  did.  De  Ries  knew  by  experience  what  religious  per- 
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secution  meant,  and  refused  neither  intercourse  nor  correspondence*  He 
extended  hospitality  to  the  Socinian,  Reinhold  von  Rhetzen,  an  artisan 
from  Prussia,  and  even  paid  his  debts  to  prevent  the  Socinians  from 
being  accused  of  dishonesty.  Their  leader  at  Dantzic,  Ulrich  Pius  Eerwart, 
wrote  him  time  and  again,  and  he  wrote  as  often  back  in  an  appreciative  or 
grateful  manner.  De  Ries  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  spiritual  refinement 
as  well  as  Christian  disposition.  However,  the  union  so  ardently  hoped  for 
he  rejected  resolutely.  There  was  no  question  of  Anabaptists  and  Socinians 
becoming  one  body  and  one  soul,  as  Her  wart  desired  of  De  Ries. 

It  was  perhaps  the  same  caution  which  De  Ries  observed  towards 
the  Remonstrants  that  operated  here  again.  He  followed  intuition  and  yet 
he  was  fundamentally  right.  I  have  shown  that  the  Socinians  had  much  in 
common  with  the  Anabaptists  or  rather  the  more  strict  among  them.  The 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  conception  that  faith  is  not 
a  fruit  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  found  with  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips  rather, 
than  with  the  more  spiritualistic  school  which  lived  on  among  the  Water- 
landers.  The  Socinians  had  drifted  away  altogether  from  mysticism  which 
was  one  of  the  arteries  in  De  Ries*  religious  life.  The  imitation  of 
Christ  could  not  live  in  a  society  of  Socinians  who  had  such  cold,  matter- 
of-fact  opinions  of  the  person  of  Christ.  It  is  characteristic  of  De  Ries 
that  he  intervened  at  this  point.  He  drafted  a  long  argument,  which  still 
exists  in  his  handwriting,  to  uphold  the  diety  of  Christ.  He  declared  that 
he  scorned  blasphemous  words  which  were  then  used  too  often,  and  that  he 
only  intended  to  defend  the  truth  as  was  required  by  love.  His  argument 
has  been  derived  from  the  Bible ,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  Without  disdain, 
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but  also  without  reserve,  he  ended  by  saying  that  the  Socinlan  doctrine 
was  indefensible o  Otherwise  would  "their  erected  pillars  not  have  been 
upset  by  such  a  weak  gasp  of  breath,  and  their  arrows  have  been  warded 
off  so  easily'1. 

The  Socinians  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  discouraged  and 
tried  tenaciously  to  attain  their  object  by  a  roundabout  way.  The  Ana¬ 
baptist  congregation  at  Dantzie,  in  which  the  Waterlanders  had  the  majority, 
was  in  their  neighborhood.  If  they  could  only  unite  themselves  with  this 
congregation,  they  would  have  built  a  bridge  between  them  and  the  Brother¬ 
hood  in  the  Netherlands.  They  set  to  work  again.  There  was  something 
touching  in  the  patience  and  self-denial  with  which  the  Polish  nobles 
ingratiated  themselves  with  commoners.  The  most  beloved  of  the  Anabaptist 
preachers  at  Dantzie  was  Jan  Gerrits,  a  pious  and  peaceable  man.  He  had 
formerly  been  a  preacher  at  Appingedam,  the  place  where  the  travellers 
@>ing  to  or  coming  from  Emden  took  shelter.  There  he  had  extended  such 
hospitality  to  brethren,  whether  he  knew  them  or  not,  that  his  house  seemed 
an  inn,  and  his  children  sometimes  had  to  sleep  on  benches  or  on  the  floor. 

What  eve  igood  qualities  he  might  have,  he  was  not  forceful  enough  to  defend 
his  congregation  against  the  intruding  Socinians.  He  had  known  how  to 
keep  the  Jesuits  at  a  respectful  distance  by  refusing  any  exchange  of 
ideas.  But  the  Socinians  came  as  friends  to  the  divine  services,  and  did 
not  ask  more  than  a  peaceful  discussion  in  order  to  find  out  whether  a 
union  would  be  possible  or  not.  Their  overtures  were  somewhat  stifling 
and  Jan  Gerrits  and  his  friends  became  afraid  of  such  congenial  spirits 
who  were  cleverer  than  they.  Would  the  Socinians  get  the  better  of  the 
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Anabaptists  in  the  discussion?  They  wrote  one  letter  after  another  to 
Alkmaar,  in  which  they  called  for  help  from  Hans  de  Ries.  That  tried 
warrior  had  to  cone  to  Dantzic  to  help  defend  them  against  the  Socinians. 

De  Ries  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  call  for  help,  and 
sent  the  correspondence  to  Jan  van  Schellingwou,  in  Friesland,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advice  of  the  preachers  in  Friesland.  At  last  in  June  1613,  he 
came  to  a  decision.  Expressing  his  sincere  regret,  he  declined  the  invita¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  the  preachers  in  Holland  and  Friesland.  He  referred  - 
unfortunately  quite  rightly  -  to  the  worries  and  difficulties  in  his  own 
circle  which  prevented  him  from  undertaking  such  a  long  journey.  He  also 
sent  a  letter  to  Herwart  in  which  he  once  more  stressed  the  unstmuountable 
difference  of  doctrine.  The  Waterlanders  left  the  congregation  at  Dantzic 
to  itself.  It  was  quite  a  price,  but  they  themselves  were  at  least  safe¬ 
guard  against  Socinians.  The  preachers  were  to  find  out  that  theirldecision 
could  not  arrest  the  course  of  ideas. 

Those  who  vrere  so  latitudinarian  in  religion  as  the  Waterlanders 
were,  cannot  have  been  narrow-minded  in  social  affairs.  Is  this  conclusion 
perhaps  too  bold?  An  impartial  inquiry,  in  which  only  facts  speak,  may 
answer  this  question.  A  feeling  of  gratefulness  ran  high  now  that  the 
persecution  was  over,  and  the  burghers  of  the  delivered  country  need  not 
have  any  fear.  Everyone  could  see  the  attractiveness  of  a  reviving  society. 
The  new  generation  certainly  clung  to  the  earnestness  and  religion  of  the 
fathers,  but  also  enjoyed  the  unknown  bliss  of  freedom.  Though  seeing  the 
doubtful  faces  of  the  fathers,  youth  could  not  see  that  it  was  bad  to  miss 
church  once  to  enjoy  God’s  nature.  Upon  the  better  part  of  the  Waterland 
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Brotherhood  lay  a  bloom  which  is  also  found  in  the  older  poetry  of  Vondel. 

By  contacting  heaven,  this  piety  would  guard  itself  from  contamination  by 
the  world  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  reject  that  same  world  with  its 
abundance  of  gifts. 

God  came  first  and  next  man,  His  tool,  when  thanks  were  rendered 
for  the  liberation*  Vondel  was  the  poetic  mouthpiece*  In  1611,  he  finished 
his  Bascha  (Bassover),  the  play  that  glorified  the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  the  Egyptians.  Verwsy  rightly  named  it  "the  song  of  praise  on  the 
break  away  from  Spain”*  In  his  Verge lyckinghe  (Comparison)  Vondel  showed 
the  similarity  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Israelites. 

The  government,  under  whose  guidance  the  Waterlanders  lived 
free  and  prosperous,  was  in  their  eyes  "a  necessary  ordinance  of  God, 
ordered  and  instituted  to  maintain  the  state  qnd  a  sound,  natural,  civil 
life,  to  the  protection  of  what  is  good  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked”. 
The  confession  of  Hans  de  Hies  said  furthermore:  ”We  are  bound  to  pray 
God,  the  Almighty,  for  it,  and  to  thank  the  Lord  for  a  good,  moderate 
government”*  He  made,  however,  one  reservation:  have  to  fear  the 

gover no© nt  and  to  obey  it  in  all  matters  which  do  not  conflict  with  the 
word  of  God”.  Indeed  this  is  a  general  Anabaptist  principle  vtiiich  was 
repeatedly  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  martyrs,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
Flemish  and  Frisian  confession.  It  is  a  memory  of  the  darkest  and  most 
sacred  days  of  the  past,  when  the  fathers  sacrificed  life  and  goods  to 
obey  God  rather  than  to  serve  man*  This  Anabaptist  principle  was  also 
deeply  impressed  on  Vondel's  soul,  for  in  1639,  in  his  tragedy  Maegden 
(Hie  Virgins),  he  made  Ursula  say: 
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"The  truest  religion  does  not  teach  us  to  do  a  person  wrong,  either 
in  goods  or  in  honor,  let  alone  to  shed  blood;  it  teaches  us  to 
serve  the  powers  that  be,  even  a  tyrant,  in  everything  that  is  not 
meant  to  resist  God",, 

It  is  impossible  to  assent  to  Prof,  Molkenboer43  conclusion, 

"that  when  the  poet  made  Ursula  say  that,  he  had  not  only  abandoned 
the  Anabaptist  point  of  view,  which  at  least  theoretically  did  not 
recognize  any  temporal  master,  but  also  politically  had  turned 
Roman  Catholic ", 

On  the  contrary,  the  four  quoted  lines  voice,  word  for  word,  opinions 
which  all  the  Anabaptists  avowed,  "Not  to  shed  blood"  is  still  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  principles  of  the  Anabaptists, 

As  regards  the  other  Water  land  ideas,  like  true  Anabaptists, 
they  warned  against  the  sins  of  the  flesh.  They  condemned  not  only  drunken- 
cess,  fighting,  but  also  dancing,  vanity,  haughtiness,  rashness  and  stin¬ 
giness.  They  were  required  punctually  to  keep  social  obligations,  a  bankrupt 
was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  as  long  as  he  had  not  paid 
his  debts.  Excessive  luxury  in  dress  and  furniture,  at  feasts  and  weddings 
was  condemned  but  a  modest  and  sterling  character  was  honored.  This  does 
not  mean»  however,  that  they  painstakingly  avoided  the  world  and  its 
pleasures,  or  that  they  did  not  appreciate  the  blessings  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  opposite  is  true  as  I  can  demonstrate. 

Jan  Theunis,  the  Waterland  brother,  with  whom  we  shall  get 
better  acquainted  in  one  of  his  many  capacities,  kept  an  inn  at  Amsterdam. 
He  named  the  inn  0*03  in  de  Bruyloft  (The  Ox  at  the  Wedding),  but  the 
townsmen  who  knew  that  he  was  an  Anabaptist,  dubbed  it  De  Menniste  Bruyloft 
(The  Mennonite  We dding).  This  inn,  where  fellow-countrymen  as  well  as 
distinguished  foreigners  liked .to  stay,  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Amsterdam, 
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It  was  much  like  a  museum,  because  each  room  of  the  six  story  building 
had  something  rare  or  remarkable.  There  were  waterworks  and  statues  which 
moved  mechanically;  one  could  see  the  five  wise  and  the  five  foolish  virgins, 
and  a  presentation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise.  The  animals  were  represented 
by  a  bellowing  bull,  a  crowing  rooster,  and  many  others,  whose  mouths 
squirted  water.  The  people  of  that  time  were  strangers  of  prudery;  among 
the  statues  could  be  seen  two  boys  and  an  ox  who  did  what  the  famous 
Manneke  Pis  at  Brussels  does. 

There  was  more  to  be  enjoyed  however.  The  inn  was  at  the  time  a 
kind  of  music  ball  where  minstrels  and  musicians  gave  concerts  each  day  of 
the  week.  The  well-to-do  citizens  with  their  wives,  as  well  as  their  young 
people,  frequented  the  place.  They  could  have  got  into  difficulties,  if  the 
sterling  character  of  the  Waterland  landlord  had  not  stood  surety  for 
chastity.  Certainly,  competitors  turned  up,  who  played  so  loose  and  fast 
(with  their  inns),  that  the  city  council  of  the  year  1629,  had  to  enact 
a  by-law  against  inns  -  with  -  music  -  and  -  waterworks.  However,  the 
Mennlste  Bruy loft  was  not  affected  by  this  measure.  On  the  contrary, 
it  enjoyed  such  a  reputation  that  later  the  owners  of  similar  inns,  to 
prevent  possible  scandals,  also  named  their  inns  De  Menniste  Bruy loft  . 

A  more  flattering  compliment  was  hardly  conceivable.  An  Anabaptist  name 
seemed  the  best  recommendation  of  chastity  and  good  morals  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  which  was  officially  Calvinistic  and  counted  supporters  of  many 
tolerated  sects  among  its  population. 

Did  the  Waterland  congregation,  we  might  ask,  allow  one  of  its 
members  to  keep  such  an  establishment?  However  harmless,  the  pleasures  there 
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enjoyed  had  an  indisputably  wordly  character.  Moreover,  the  inn  drew  many 
guests,  including  many  foreigners.  Was  there  no  fear  of  temptation  and  con¬ 
tamination?  Did  the  congregation  perhaps  allow  unwillingly  what  it  could 
not  prevent?  Any  objections  of  that  nature  are  precluded  by  the  information 
that  the  Waterland  preachers  also  frequented  the  place 0  Our  informant  is 
the  unimpeachable  Nittert  Obbes,  one  of  those  preachers  already  mentioned. 
He  tells  us  that  many  brethren,  office-bearers  and  also  preachers  visited 
the  inn,  that  they  enjoyed  the  music,  and  that  they  were  fellow-guests  of 
Jan  Theunis.  Such  an  inclination  cannot  be  dubbed  "shunning  the  world"* 

How  many  Calvinist  ministers  would,  then  and  later,  have  stayed  at  an 
inn-with -music? 

I  need  not  say  very  much  about  the  interest  in  the  art  of 
painting.  Hans  de  Ries,  the  leader  of  the  Waterland  Brotherhood,  had  his 
portrait  painted  by  Mierevelt,  and  so  did  Lubbert  Gerrits.  The  Anabaptist 
Rembrandt  etched,  drew,  and  painted  the  preacher,  Anslo,  and  several  other 
Water landers.  Pieterge,  the  daughter  of  Lubbert  Gerrits,  in  1592,  married 
the  clothier  Jacob  Theunis  who  took  the  place  of  Vondel  as  deacon  when  the 
latter  had  to  resign  because  of  his  suffering  from  melancholy.  Gifted 
children  sprang  from  this  marriage  of  Jacob  and  Pieterge.  The  oldest  son 
was  Anthony  Jacobs  Roscius,  the  well-knowupreacher  at  Hoorn.  The  youngest 
son,  Lambert  Jacobs,  was  a  painter  of  great  talent.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty  years,  he  went  to  Italy  to  study.  Later,  he  established  himself  at 
Leeuwarden.  He  was  friendly  with  Vondel  and  Camphuyzen  and  maintained 
relatione  with  the  Waterland  Hendrick  Uylenberg,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Amsterdam  school  of  painting  which  was  renowned  in  Europe,  Lambert  Jacobs, 
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whose  paintings  were  so  very  much  appreciated  at  two  exhibitions  in  1936, 
was  also  a  preacher  of  the  Water landers  at  Leeuwarden.  He  took  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  nexv  church  in  Wirduiastreet  on  the  same  spot  where  the 
present  Anabaptist  church  stands.  The  magistrate  wanted  to  forbid  the 
building  of  what  was  no  more  than  a  wooden  barn.  Lambert  Jacobs  was  not 
to  be  intimidated  though  he  was  twice  fined.  He  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
consecrating  the  church  on  August  7th,  1631.  His  text  ms  St,  Matthew 
25:1-13,  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins.  Lambert  Jacobs 
mainly  painted  biblical  scenes,  but  also  portraits,  for  instance  that 
of  Jeme  de  Ring,  the  Waterland  preacher  at  Harlingen.  I  think  that  I  may 
declare  that  the  Waterland  Brotherhood  was  Tery  much  interested  in  the 
art  of  painting* 

I  come  now  to  the  stage.  In  the  memorandum  --book  of  Reynier 
Wybrants  is  found  a  note  which  since  the  days  of  Jacob  van  lennep,  Vondelfs 
publisher,  has  been  used  to  prove  that  the  Waterlanders  were  averse  to  the 
stage  play  of  the  Rederykers  (Rhetoricians).  The  note  says  that,  in  1614, 
two  deacons  were  sent  to  Cornells  Janssen  nto  talk  to  him  about  the  rumour 
that  he  frequented  the  Guildhall  of  the  Rhetoricians,  indeed  that  he  was 
a  Prince  of  it”. 

Let  us  begin,  by  making  the  discrimination  that,  generally 
speaking,  one  can  appreciate  the  stage  and  yet  object  to  the  way  some 
actors  live.  To  judge  rightly,  we  need  more  information  about  Cornells 
Janssen,  and  fortunately  the  memorandum-book  provides  thi3.  The  deacons 
had  trouble  with  him  more  than  once.  The  worst  case,  about  which  they 
had  remonstrated  with  him,  was  the  following:  One  night,  two  thieves  had 
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tried  to  break  into  his  house  and  he,  theMnon-resistingnAnabaptist  had 
beaten  them  black  and  blue.  Vihat  was  worse,  the  scuffle  had  made  such  a 
disturbance  that,  in  consequence,  the  thieves  had  been  put  in  jail.  Of 
course,  they  would  be  publicly  punished,  either  by  flagellation  or  by 
decapitation.  Anyhow,  bloodshed  would  be  the  end,  and  it  did  not  behove 
a  non-resisting  Anabaptist  to  provoke  this. 

A  brother,  who  could  not  keep  his  temper,  came  to  the  fore  in 
one  of  the  two  guilds  at  Amsterdam*  As  likely  as  not,  it  was  the  Eglantier 
(Sweet  Briar),  which  at  that  time  allowed  such  frivolity  that  the  often 
repeated  jibe  "Retoryckers,  lyvensmyters,  Kannenkyckers"  (Rhetoricians, 
Ravishers,  Topers)  was  justified.  Cornells  Janssen  was  easily  swept  off 
his  feet  in  such  company*  All  this  throws  a  new  light  on  the  communication 
of  the  consistory,  and  it  sounds  very  plausible,  considering  the  wording, 
that  the  admonition  applies  only  to  association  with  the  frivolous  guild- 
brethren. 

Yet,  we  could  not  he  certain,  if  it  were  not  for  another  fact 
which  admits  of  no  doubt.  If  the  two  deacons  had  come  to  Cornells  Janssen 
to  warn  him  against  the  stage  as  such,  how  can  we  explain  that  only  a  few 
years  later  the  deacon  Joost  van  den  Vondel  could  issue  his  Jerusalem 
Destroyed,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  having  it  performed?  There  is 
here  no  doubt,  for  the  poet  concluded  his  "To  the  Reader":  "I  see  already 
the  stage  and  the  people  with  their  ears  pricked  and  their  mouths  open, 
listening  to  the  play".  This  deacon,  a  man  shouldering  more  responsibility 
in  the  congregation  than  the  plain  brother  Cornelis  Janssen,  was  not 
reprimanded,  let  alone  removed  from  office.  On  the  contrary,  Yondel  dated 
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the  dedication  of  his  tragedy  on  January  20th,  1620,  and  he  was  rechosen 
as  a  deacon  on  October  29th  of  the  same  year. 

There  was  one  more  playwright,  Dirk  Scabaelje,  among  the 
Waterlanders.  He  published,  in  1617,  an  unimportant  play  The  Dispute  of 
Athens,  a  dramatization  of  The  Acts,  chapter  17.  The  play  is  a  satire  on 
the  religious  quarrels  of  that  time.  The  ambitious  ministers  were  sharply 
criticized  and  the  choruses  sang  of  the  lintenability  of  predestination. 

The  value  of  the  play  is  irrelevant,  but  the  point  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Waterlanders  toward  the  stage.  We  may  conclude  that  they  objected  neither 
to  the  writing  nor  to  the  performing  of  plays.  At  any  rate,  they  were  more 
broad-minded,  as  far  as  dramatics  is  concerned,  than  the  Calvinists. 

With  regard  to  science  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Waterlanders  were  the  first  among  the  Anabaptists  to  study  the  ancient 
languages  to  understand  the  Bible  better.  They  realized  that  a  preacher 
who  had  to  explain  the  Bible ,  had  to  understand  the  original  text  and  sent 
their  young  people  to  college.  Not  only  were  they  interested  in  Xatin  and 
Greek,  but  also  in  Hebrew  and  even  in  Arabic.  They  wrote:  "If  we  have  a 
mind  to  learn  to  know  the  Bible  thoroughly,  and  if  Jesus  Sirach  is  right 
that  the  Hebrew  loses  much  by  translating,  why  then  should  we  dislike 
these  qnd  other  languages?"  These  wise  words  contrasted  favorably  with 
what  the  conservatives  said:  "It  might  then  happen  that  the  congregation 
would  be  governed  by  fools,  for  woi^dly  wisdom  is  foolishness  with  God", 

The  ironic  answer  of  the  Waterlanders  was  we 11 -deserved :  "As  if  formerly 
many  Anabaptist  congregations  were  governed  by  wizards  when  the  highest 
religion  appeared  to  consist  of  excommunication  and  ’myding’."  (1) 


(1)  see  footnote  Chapter  III,  page  2. 
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He  who  best  represented  this  interest  in  languages  was  none 
other  than  Jan  Theunis,  the  landlord  of  the  "Mennonite  Wedding”.  He  had  , 
studied  Iatin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  for  many  years  in  order  nto  ’read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages”.  Professor  Raphelengius  of  Leiden 
University  had  been  his  teacher,  to  whom  he  also  owed  some  knowledge  of 
Arabic.  He  had  also  availed  himself  of  another  opportunity  to  enrich  his 
knowledge  of  that  language,  by  providing  the  secretary  of  the  Moroccan 
Ambassador  with  boarding  and  lodging  in  exchange  for  further  instruction 
in  Arabic.  He  then  thought  himself  conversant  enough  with  that  language  to 
teach  it,  and  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Board  of  the  Leiden  University 
to  appoint  him  as  a  lecturer. 

This  was  no  foolish  audacity,  for  Jan  Theunis  had  already 
published  an  Arabic  manuscript,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus.  He  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  versatality:  inn-keeper,  poet,  pamphleteer,  bookseller,  linguist, 
printer,  type-founder,  -  everything  came  easy  to  him.  The  first  books  in 
Hebrew  published  at  Amsterdam,  more  than  twenty  years  before  Menassah  ben 
Israel  set  up  his  printing-office,  were  most  probably  printed  by  this 
Waterlander.  The  Board  appointed  him,  and  for  one  year  he  lectured  in 
Arabic  at  Leiden,  while  he  at  the  same  time  kept  his  inn  at  Amsterdam. 

That  he  in  1613  had  to  stand  aside  for  Thomas  Erpenius,  the  famous  Orient¬ 
alist,  is  no  disgrace  to  him;  when  he  left  he  received  250  guilders  as 
a  farewell  gift. 

Yet,  four  years  later  Jan  Theunis  became  a  professor.  In  1617 
in  Keizeregracht  (Emperor  Street)  at  Amsterdam  was  opened  the  well-known 
Duytsche  Academy  (Dutch  Academy),  founded  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
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tragedies,  comedies,  and  moreover  to  popularize  science,  Jan  Theunis 
taught  Hebrew,  while  Mathematics  was  taught  by  Sibrant  Hansen  Cardinael, 
who  was  also  a  Waterlander,  Their  lectures  were  so  popular  that  more  than 
two  thousand  listeners  flocked  to  their  lecture-room.  The  success  drew, 
the  attention  of  the  always  alert  Calvinist  Consistory,  which  considered 
the  plays  offensive  and  the  teaching  by  two  Anabaptist  prof essors annoying. 
The  academy  had  to  discontinue  its  instruction,  but  it  took  revenge.  It 
performed  an  occasional  play  in  which  the  Muses,  except  Melpomene  and 
Thalia,  entered  the  stage  with  a  bridle  for  the  tongue. 

The  interest  in  sciences  made  the  Waterlanders  cast  about  for 
means  to  train  their  preachers.  They,  of  course,  were  not  allowed  to  study 
theology  at  the  universities  -  and  this  they  would  not  have  wanted  either. 
The  most  enlightened  Waterlanders  understood  that  serious  study  in  any 
subject  develops  scientific  aptitude  and  leads  to  research  in  other  fields. 
That  is  why  those  who  could  afford  it  first  studied  medicine,  in  order 
later  independently  to  study  theology.  In  this  way  they  could  provide  for 
themselves  and  the  better  follow  their  vocation,  since  they  could  now  help 
the  diseased  in  body  and  soul.  The  Waterlanders,  Anthony  Roscius  at  Hoorn, 
Eduard  Nabels  at  Rotterdam  and  Jan  Willems  at  De  Ryp  were  preachers  as 
well  as  physicians.  They  all  lived  early  in  the  17th  century. 

The  humane  side  of  practising  medicine  was  stressed.  Hans  de 
Ries  spent  his  leisure  time  in  concocting  medicines  -  what  was  then  called 
alchemy.  Even  in  his  old  age,  he  hobbled  through  the  streets  of  Alkmaar  to 
visit  the  sick.  From  the  rich  he  asked  only  a  small  fee  and  from  the  poor 
noneat  all.  His  skill  enabled  him  sometimes  to  cure  patients  who  had  not 
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derived  any  help  from  physicians.  People  from  far  and  near  came  to  see 
him;  indeed  professional  men  did  not  deem  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
consult  with  him.  In  this  respect,  he  makes  us  think  of  another  phil¬ 
anthropist,  his  contemporary  Jacob  Jan  Graswinckel  at  Delft,  who  was  made 
famous  by  Mrs.  Bosboom-Toussant’s  book  The  Wonderful  Doctor  of  Delft. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  know  how  numerous  the  Water- 
landers  were  in  the  period  under  discussion.  The  calculations  are  neces¬ 
sarily  rough,  since  information  is  scanty.  A  casual  note  says  that  the 
group  consisted  of  several  thousand  souls.  The  number  of  congregations, 
except  those  in  Prussia  and  East  Friesland,  at  least  must  have  been  52. 

The  minutes  of  a  general  meeting,  held  in  164?  at  Amsterdam,  give  us  a 
list  from  which  I  shall  copy  the  names,  and  add  a  few  more. 

The  province  of  Holland  was  the  centre,  of  course.  In  Holland  - 
South  of  the  Y,  were  the  following  congregations:  .Amsterdam,  Haarlem, 

Leiden,  Delft,  Gouda,  Rotterdam,  Woerden,  Hazerswoude,  Aalsmeer,  1/fee sp, 
Uithoorn,  Huizen  and  Bunsehoten.  In  Holland-North  of  the  Y,  the  congrega¬ 
tions  were  more  numerous  and  just  two  were  lost  after  that  time.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  given:  Zaandam,  De  Eoog,  Westzaan,  Wormerveer,  Wormer,  Jisp,  Den 
Up,  Ilpendam,  Durgerdam,  Monnikendam,  Edam,  De  Ryp,  Alkmaar,  Nieuwe 
Niedorp,  Hoorn,  Enkhuizen  and  Medemblik. 

Friesland  was  also  a  stronghold.  The  modernistic  group,  which 
later  adopted  the  name  of  Waterlanders,  had  originated  at  Franeker.  'The 
larger  congregations  were  at  Franeker,  Leeuwarden,  Harlingen  and  Workup, 
while  the  smaller  flourished  at  Warns,  Stavoren,  Molkwerum,  Eoudum,  Hemelum, 
Bakhuizen,  Hindeloopen,  Makkum,  Dokkum  and  Surhuisterveen.  In  the  province 
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of  Groningen  were  congregations  at  Groningen,  Appingedam  and  Sappemeer. 
lastly  should  be  mentioned  the  congregations  of  the  North  Sea  Islands: 
Tessel,  Terschelling,  and  Ameland. 

The  memorandum-book  of  Reynier  Wybrants  makes  it  possible  t© 
estimate  the  membership  for  Amsterdam,  Hans  de  Hies  had  there  administered 
the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  January,  1614,  On  the  first  day 
there  were  about  twenty  tables  for  the  communicants,  brethren  as  well  as 
sisters,  and  on  the  second  day  some  ten.  The  report  of  January  28th  and 
29th,  1615  gives  a  welcome  supplement  -  De  Ries  again  administered  the 
sacrament.  Here  it  says  that  24  or  25  members  sat  at  each  table.  A  simple 
multiplication  shows  us  that  there  were  about  750  communicants  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  The  membership  may  safely  be  set  at  1000,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  sick  and  other  absentees.  Among  the  latter  were  chiefly  the  sailors 
and  other  travellers,  for  those  who  were  at  home  would  not  easily  stay 
away  from  the  ceremony.  Anthony  Roscius  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  on 
October  22nd,  1623,  at  Hoorn;  81  brethren  and  167  sisters  were  present. 

The  sisters  were  for  the  same  reason  again  in  the  majority.  Many  men  of 
this  seaport  must  have  been  at  sea.  The  membership  certainly  was  not  248, 
but  may  be  estimated  at  350.  When  all  this  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  membership  of  the  whole  Brotherhood  may  be  set  at  10,000. 

The  congregations  expanded,  so  that  almost  all  the  churches 
had  to  be  enlarged  or  rebuilt.  This  expansion  was  partly  due  to  the  ability 
and  devotion  of  the  preachers.  The  man  who  travelled  even  as  far  as  Fries¬ 
land,  and  who  was  enabled  by  his  great  insight  into  human  character  to 
appoint  the  right  men,  was  Hans  de  Ries.  He  and  Lubbert  Gerrits,  represents- 
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tives  of  the  older  generation,  kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  greater  part 
of  Lubbert  Gerrlt's  work  belonged  to  the  16th  century0  Four  days  before  his 
death,  on  January  21th,  1612,  he  ordained  Reynier  VJybrants,  who  had  first 
been  chosen  by  the  congregation,  as  their  new  preacher*  In  his  memorandum- 
book,  the  latter  recorded  in  well-chosen  words  his  ordination  and  the  decease 
of  Lubbert  Gerrits. 

The  duties  of  the  younger  generation  lay  in  the  future.  I  shall 
mention  only  a  few.  Pieter  Andries  Hesse  ling,  a  protege^  of  Hans  de  Ries, 
preached  at  Amsterdam  since  1617.  The  most  prominent  was  Cornells  Claes 
Anslo,  also  a  preacher  at  Amsterdam.  On  his  portrait,  etched  by  Rembrandt, 
Vondel  wrote  the  well-knowh  poem: 

Ah,  Rembrandt,  paint  Cornells'  voice; 

The  visible  part  is  the  least  of  him, 

One  knows  the  invisible  part  only  by  the  ear 

Who  will  see  Anslo  must  hear  him. 

One  wonders  whether  the  painter  took  the  poet's  hint,  for  on  a 
later  portrait  he  added  an  eagerly  listening  woman  to  depict  what  Anslo* s 
eloquence  could  do.  Her  face  reflects  the  edification  and  consolation  which 
Anslo 's  voice  gave  her. 

I  have  at  greater  length  to  deal  with  one  of  the  younger,  who 
could  not  fulfil  the  high  hopes  set  on  him  because  of  his  untimely  death. 

It  is  Anthony  Roscius,  whose  feme  because  of  his  talents  and  knowledge 
spread  far  and  wide.  He  enjoyed  the  love  of  his  congregation  and  the 
respect  of  the  authorities.  As  to  courage,  he  equalled  his  brother,  the 
painter  Lambert  Jacobs;  if  the  Anabaptists  were  attacked,  he  saw  justice 
done.  He  fought  his  adversary,  forcefully,  cleverly  and  good-naturedly. 

The  Calvinist  minister,  Robertus  Puppius,  published  his  Proof  that  Infant 
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Baptism  is  from  God  and  dedicated  it  to  the  delegates  to  the  Council  of 
West  Friesland.  The  24  year  old  Anthony  Roscius  replied  with  his  Proof 
that  Infant  Baptism  is  not  from  God ,  and  dedicated  this  also  to  the  same 
delegates.  He  treated  Faukelius  in  the  same  manner.  To  the  letter’s  Babel 
of  Anabaptists,  he  replied  with  his  Babel  of  Infant  Baptisers.  The  Middel- 
burg  minister  could  now  study  his  own  spots  in  his  own  mirror.  Alas,  this 
book  was  only  published  when  death  had  carried  Roscius  away. 

In  January  1624,  he  went  on  skates  from  Hoorn  to  Amsterdam, 
and  pushed  at  the  same  time  a  sleigh  in  which  his  wife  and  infant  daughter 
sat.  At  Amsterdam,  he  had  to  preach  and  had  taken  the  two  along  to  visit 
his  parents  and  to  enjoy  the  winter  amusements.  Things  were  going  well;  he 
had  already  reached  the  Y,  when  the  sleigh  hit  a  blow  hole  which  was 
scarcely  frozen  over,  and  broke  through  the  ice.  Both  the  occupants  sank 
into  the  deep  water.  Without  hesitation  he  sprang  after  them  and  pulled 
up  his  daughter  dead  and  his  wife  dying.  In  a  critical  condition  he  was 
taken  to  his  parental  home  which  was  close  by  in  Eorten  Nieuwendyk.  The 
grief  over  his  double  bereavement  was  too  much  for  his  shaken  constitution 
and  a  few  days  later  he  succumbed.  The  three  were  buried  in  the  Zuider 
Kerk  ,  the  Calvinist  church  at  Amsterdam.  The  appalling  news  created  an 
emotion  of  which  we  still  possess  the  testimonies.  The  preacher  at  Harlin¬ 
gen,  Jeme  de  Ring,  published  a  funeral  sermon,  and  Vondel  dedicated  a 
pathetic  poem  to  his  friend  who  died  so  young. 

Bereaved  of  one  of  its  best  leaders,  the  Waterland  Brotherhood 
continued  its  beneficial  work.  Though  for  the  most  part  unnoticed  by  the 
world,  the  moral  and  religious  life  it  fostered  had  a  wholesome  influence 


on  our  nation. 
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Chapter  IV 


The  Schism  in  the  Brotherhood  Perpetuated. 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  discord  in  the  Brotherhood, 
Though  prominent  Anabaptists  led  the  way  to  reconciliation  at  an  early 

I 

date,  it  remains  a  dark  blot  on  the  past.  It  is  true  that  the  churches 
of  our  times  show  more  'unity,  but,  before  we  extol  this,  we  should  con- 
sider  at  what  price  this  was  bought. 

The  Anabaptists  had  broken  with  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  for 
the  sake  of  conscience.  Tapper,  one  of  the  most  zealous  inquisitors,  had 
not  shrunk  from  declaring:  "The  truth  and  church-doctrine  necessarily  are 
one,  but  if  the  impossible  might  happen  that  the  two  differed,  the  church- 
doctrine  has,  on  penalty  of  damnation,  to  be  believed  and  practised  over 
the  truth."  No  wonder  that  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  reasoning  was: 
"The  church  cannot  keep  the  Hock  of  the  Lord  as  long  as  there  are  heretics 
alive . " 


After  the  rebellion  against  Spain,  the  authority  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists,  The  Anabaptists  now  saw, 
though  in  another  form,  the  same  fanaticism.  The  rigid  Calvinists  had 
triumphed  at  Dordrecht,  and  the  dissenters  had  been  cast  out ,  A  new  persecu¬ 
tion,  though  without  bloodshed,  had  started,  for  Dordrecht  had,  like  Rome, 
upheld  the  unity,  the  authority  of  the  church-doctrine . 

All  this  was  contrary  the  Anabaptist  principles.  They  bowed  in 
faith  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible ,  but  did  not  allow  that  any 
human  authority  place  itself  between  that  revelation  and  the  free  conscience 
of  the  children  of  the  Lord.  They  rejected  what  others  tried  to  impose  upon 
them  as  the  only  true  doctrine.  They  abode  by  the  word  of  God  in  the  expounding 
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of  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  attribute  to  anyone  any  binding  authority; 
they  had  to  act  according  to  their  own  light.  Hence  came  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  would  presently  lead  to  schism  because  of  the  human  fallibility. 
The  reprehensible  discord  among  the  Anabaptists  was  the  consequence  of  their 
Christian  freedom;  for  the  unity  of  their  churches,  very  desirable  in  itself, 
was  demanded  a  price  the  Anabaptists  refused  to  pay. 

To  restore  what  the  l6th  century  had  pulled  down  -  the  unity  of 
the  Brotherhood  -  has  been  a  heavy  task  for  the  Anabaptists.  To  be  able  to 
follow  how  tne  peace  movement  gained  ground,  and  especially  how  rapprochement 
and  estrangement  alternated,  we  have  to  glance  backward. 

Lubbert  Gerrits  had  in  1589  been  banned  by  the  Old  Frisians.  Hence 
he  moved  to  Amsterdam  where  in  1591  be  was  successful  in  uniting  his  numerous 
group  of  young  Frisians  with  the  High-^ermans.  Both  groups  belonged  to  the 
moderates  as  appears  from  the  confession,  the  so  called  Concept  van  Keulen 
(the  Confession  of  Cologne)  -  they  drew  up  together.  This  document  is  not 
sharply  worded.  The  dogmatic  part  we  pass  by,  but  mention  that  ban  and  absti¬ 
nence  were  maintained  though  a  warning  against  abuse  was  added,  and  that 
myding  „  (1)  in  marriages  in  which  either  husband  or  wife  had  been  excommu¬ 
nicated  -  was  absolutely  rejected.  A  marriage  outside  the  church  was  punishable, 
though  they  were  not  allowed  to  break  a  mixed  marriage.  Transgressors  could 
again  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  if  they  repented  and  did  penance.  The 
washing  of  the  feet  remained;  usury  was  strictly  forbidden  and  too  great 
expansion  of  businesses  was  thought  undesirable. 

In  this  tangle  of  large  and  small  groups,  it  meant  relatively 


(1)  See  footnote  Chapter  III,  p.  2. 
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little  that  two  groups  fused  in  this  way.  Yet,  it  was  an  indication  that 
things  were  changing.  How  else  was  it  soire  thirty  years  ago  when  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  veiy  High-Germans,  the  miserable  abuse  of  re-baptism  had 
started?  Among  their  preachers  now  came  to  prominence  Leenaert  Clock,  and 
it  is  note -worthy  that  the  Young  Frisians  united  not  only  wth  him  and  his 
congregation  but  also  with  those  of  his  group  who  lived  in  Germany.  That  is  • 
why  the  agreement  was  effected  in  Cologne,  The  reconciliation  went  so  far 
as  to  wipe  out  the  boundaries  -  (between  the  Dutch  and  German  part  of  the 
new  group)  -  and  nobody  could  at  that  time  foresee  that  this  was  going  to 
be  a  handicap  instead  of  a  benefit. 

The  first  attempt  at  reconciliation  had  neither  originated  with 
the  Waterlanders,  nor  with  Hans  de  Ries.  The  future  leader,  De  Ries^  served 
the  congregation  at  Ernden ;  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  Brotherhood  gave  him 
hope  and  stimulated  his  energy.  Scarcely  had  the  Young  Frisians  and  Kigh- 
Gerrnans  united  when  De  Ries  proposed  that  his  congregation  should  be  admitted 
as  the  third  party.  He  declared  that  he  wholeheartedly  agreed  with  the 
Confession  of  Cologne.  That  the  VJater landers  had  a  few  different  us  eges 
would  not  causa  any  difficulty  he  himself  thought.  They  would  practise 
Christian  toleration  in  everything,  and  submit  to  the  Word  of  God.  To  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  they  gave  their  opinion  on  each  article  of  the 
Confession  of  Cologne,  but  here  the  Waterlanders  went  too  far.  Being  jealous 
for  the  good  of  the  cause,  they  said  too  much  on  a  few  points,  at  least  they 
used  too  vague  phrases.  For  instance,  their  condemnation  of  marriages  outside 
the  church  sounded  more  rigid  than  later  practice  was  to  show. 

The  request  was  granted,  and  the  three  groups  united  at  Ernden. 
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It  was  under  the  influence  of  Lubber t  Gerrits  that  Amsterdam  shortly  after¬ 
wards  followed  this  laudable  example.  De  Ries  would  now  no  longer  stay  abroad 
and  the  supposition  is  obvious  that  he  had  in  mind  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Brotherhood  when  he  soon  afterwards  moved  to  Alktnaar.  This  much  is  certain 
that  on  July  lith,  1601,  at  De  Dyp,  the  Water  land  congregations  of  Holland- 
North  of  the  Y  presented  an  offer  of  peace  to  the  Young  Frisians  and  High- 
Germans.  The  liberality  of  this  offer  of  peace  showed  that  the  Anabaptist 
spirit  was  still  alive*  The  proposal  read: 

"We  will  put  up  with  you  in  everything,  and  neither  rule  your 
consciences  nor  lay  on  it  any  human  law  or  decree,  but  trust  that 
you  will  seek  the  honor  of  Good,  the  betterment  of  yourself  and  the 
edification  of  the  nation,  provided  you  hold  the  same  feelings 
towards  us". 

That  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  it.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  excommunica¬ 
tion,  mydirg  or  any  dogmatic  point.  Indeed  they  wrote  with  some  pride; 
n0ur  deceased  leaders  have  built  a  Brotherhood  which  is  not  infected  by 
faction  or  by  division”.  The  Water  landers  were  allowed  to  say  this  without 
self -exaltation,  but  less  tactful  was  their  remark;  "the  cause  of  the  former 
schism  is  not  to  be  found  with  us  but  with  youi" 

This  proposal  also  met  with  a  kind  reception.  Leenaert  Clock 
declared  that  all  the  points  of  difference  were  too  small,  too  insignificant, 
to  justify  the  division  any  longer.  He  wanted  to  be  innocent  of  the  corruption 
of  the  souls  which  were  lost  by  discord  and  quarrels.  Even  before  the  union 
had  been  effected,  he  officiated  in  Waterland  congregations  and  his  audience 
was  struck  by  the  animation  with  which  he  sang  the  hymn  "Live  Peaceful". 

Thus  was  effected  the  union  between  the  Young  Frisians  and  the  High -Germans 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Water  landers  on  the  other;  it  was  concluded  by  Hans 
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de  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrits  at  Alkmaar .  The  young  union  which  confidently 
called  itself  "The  Pacified  Brotherhood”  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and 
gratitude.  The  shoot  was  visibly  growing  and  promised  in  due  course  to 
become  a  strong  tree. 

A  start  had  been  made,  but  that  was  all.  The  Pacified  Brotherhood 
had  in  the  long  run  to  include  all  the  other  groups  if  it  would  be  entitled 
to  that  name.  Indeed,  in  1603,  it  made  a  proposal  of  reunion  to  all  Anabaptists 
in 'The  Netherlands  and  probably  to  many  abroad  j  it  declared  it  aimed  at 
nothing  but  the  honor  of  God  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

Complete  success  was  as  yet  out  of  the  question.  The  modernists 
with  all  their  optimism  could  hardly  expect  that  the  strict  Old  Flemish  and 
the  stiff  Old  Fxi  sians  would  deign  to  accept  the  hand  of  fellowship  so 
cordially  extended.  In  fact,  both  groups  thought  the  peace  proposal  so  absurd 
they  did  not  answer  it.  But  this  hopeful  plan  did  not  need  to  be  wrecked  on 
this  refusal.  If  only  the  leading  group  of  the  Young  Flemish,  which  were 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  could  forget  the  grievances  of  a  former 
generation  and,  after  such  bitter  experience,  could  be  won  over  to  a 
Christian  reconciliation,  the  Brotherhood  would  then  see  the  worst  damage 
repaired.  It  could  then  steer  a  course  for  a  better  future  and  it  mi^it 
then  without  boasting  call  itself  the  Pacified  Brotherhood. 

Everything  depended  on  the  attitude  of  the  Flemish,  or  rather 
on  the  development  within  that  group  during  the  years  of  its  isolation.  To 
understand  that  attitude  we  shall  first  give  an  outline  of  the  religious 
life  in  that  group  as  we  did  for  the  Water  landers.  This  outline  has  to  be 
confined  to  a  few  principal  traits  because  the  sources  of  information  are 
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very  few:  this  indicates  perhaps  that  the  religious  development  was  less 
rich.  let,  I  have  to  warn  the  reader  to  follow  the  guiding  principle  for  he 
will  be  led  through  a  labyrinth. 

As  to  social  life,  the  Flemish  did  not  differ  very  much  from  the 
Waterlande rs .  They,  too,  were  industrious  citizens,  who  quietly  and  blamelessly 
gave  themselves  to  trade,  navigation  and  industry,  'When  about  1630,  Haarlem 
again  became  a  haven  of  refuge  for  many  refugees  from  Flanders,  it  was  they 
who  brought  the  bleachworks  to  still  greater  prosperity.  Like  all  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Flemish  were  faithful  subjects,  good  patriots  and  devoted 
to  the  House  of  Orange.  That  they  nevertheless  shared  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  religious  intolerance  was  self-evident.  Their  preacher  at  Zierikzee, 
Francois  de  Khuyt,  a  courageous  and  untiring  defender  of  the  principles  of 
their  fathers,  was  arrested  along  with  three  other  preachers  for  holding  a 
prayer  meeting  which  was  forbidden  by  the  Aardenburg  local  authorities.  The 
counterpart  of  this  is  the  arrest,  at  Medemblik  in  1628,  of  the  Waterland 
lay  preacher,  Hans  Alenson,  who  preached  a  broader  view  about  God*s  grace 
than  the  Calvinists  could  allow. 

Whereas  the  Water  Handers  were  inclined  to  mysticism,  the  Flemish 
had  a  leaning  toward  dogmatism  -  something  of  the  leaven  of  Dirk  Philips. 

The  Flemish  were  strict  in  congregational  life;  they  clung  to  traditions, 
and  did  not  know,  as  the  Waterlanders  did,  how  to  give  and  take.  It  is 
true  their  elders  did  not  any  longer  rule  as  supreme  as  they  did  in  the 
16th  century,  but  had  sunk  to  the  position  of  ambitious  village  potentates 
who  could  still  cause  enough  trouble  and  vexation. 

These  are  only  a  few  vague  hints.  What  makes  a  character  sketch 
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so  difficult  is  t hat  the  Flemish,  the  most  numerous  group  among  the 
Anabaptists,  did  not  form  a  unity.  The  Anabaptist  individualism  made  it¬ 
self  apparent  here  in  a  bewildering  manner.  We  see  anywhere  differences, 
shades,  deviations  and  a  multitude  of  conflicting  views  which  seemed  to 
preclude  solidarity.  Little  by  little,  we  can  distinguish  three  distinct 

currents  in  their  religious  life. 

The  first  sub -division  could  be  called  the  Waterlandic,  Jan  de 
Witte,  whose  view  of  the  Brotherhood  was  quite  accurate  as  his  Peace  Writing 
shows,  dropped  a  casual  remark.  One  will  remember  his  Anabaptist  confession, 
the  brief  paper  which  in  Biblical  words  did  not  express  more  than  a  faith 
in  the  full  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior.  Well  then,  De 
Witte  informs  us  that  lie  knew  among  the  Flemings  "not  a  few  who  frankly 
declare  that  this  confession  is  sufficient1’ . 

This  part  of  the  group,  pious  and  modern  (meaning  liberal)  formed 
a  silent  force  in  its  bosom.  It  did  not  yet  come  to  the  fore  because  it  did 
not  feel  the  need  and  moreover  it  had  no  leader.  As  for  its  religious  life, 
it  was  certainly  of  more  importance  than  those  groups  whose  quarrels  drew 
the  attention  of  the  world.  When  once  the  critical  moment  came,  and  the 
leader  was  found,  this  quiet  and  obscure  group  would  appear  before  the 
lights. 

A  second  sub-division  formed  the  broad  centre.  Its  leader  was 
Jaques  Outerrnan,  who  was  well-known  because  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
quarrel  about  the  purchase  of  the  house  at  Francher.  His  most  devoted  sup¬ 
porter  was  the  preacher  Claes  Claesz,  at  Blokzyl.  Just  like  Roscius, 

Outerrnan  repulsed  Faukelius’s  sharp  attack  on  the  Anabaptist j  when  we 
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compare  the  two  refutations,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  Waterlanders 

and  the  Flemings. 

Roscius  apparently  did  not  feel  any  need  of  going  farther  into 
the  debate  on  dogmas.  To  his  religious  feeling,  the  principal  thing  was 
neither  the  dogmatic  nor  the  human  writings  of  God’s  impenetrable  truth,  but 
the  living  relation  of  child  to  Fatter*  He  therefore  allowed  the  MLddeiburg 
minister  to  slash  at  the  weak  theology  of  Menno,  Dirk  Philips,  and  other 
Anabaptist  writers.  He  intervened  however  when  Faukelius  called  ’’the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Anabaptists,  a  judgment  of  God,  which  at  the  same  time  is  a 
proof  that  their  views  are  erroneous,  that  their  tongues  are  confused,  that 
they  form  a  Babel  of  Satan”.  Roscius  then  attacked  Faukelius  with  his  own 
weapon.  He  argues: 

”If  it  is  true  that  division  is  the  proof  of  Heterodoxy,  then  how 
immeasurably  far  have  the  inf ant-baptizers  deviated.  Mark  their 
different  churches,  their  scribes  and  theologians  and  how  they 
fight  amongst  each  other.  If  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  a  Babel, 
then  it  is  amongst  those  whose  quarrels  exceed  two  hundred.  What 
does  the  Anabaptist  mote  at  which  they  rail  so  assiduously  mean, 
compared  with  the  beam  of  the  inf  ant-baptizers?” 

The  reply  of  the  Fleming,  Claes  Claesz,  was  quite  different. 

His  soul  lived  more  in  the  land  of  dogmatics,  and  it  was  here  that  lie 
accepted  battle .  Well  and  vigilantly  did  he  acquit  himself  of  his  task.  He 
showed  a  breadth  of  reading,  th&  books  of  the  Reformers  included,  which 
may  be  called  remarkable.  In  scholastic  knowledge  and  wit  he  was  inferior, 
but  in  native  sagacity  he  was  superior.  Faukelius  scoffed:  ’’the  errors  of 
the  Anabaptists  are  so  absurd,  that  the  Christian  reader  is  horrified”. 

Claes  Claesz  replied:  ”Why  do  you  trouble  your  head  about  such  absurd 
errors  which  disprove  themselves?”.  After  first  having  sputtered  out  his 
gall,  Faukelius  restrained  himself  a  little,  and  gave  the  sour-sweet 
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assurance  that  he  did  not  nurse  any  enmity  or  bitterness  against  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  on  the  contrary  that  he  allowed  them  their  religious  liberty.  Claes 
Claesz  replied:  "Hermanus  has  politely  said  this,  and  we  thank  him  for  it. 
However  the  sequel  of  his  words  bids  me  not  to  mistake  the  shadow  for  the 
substance”.  The  debate  itself  was  of  course  as  unpleasant  as  it  was  unprof¬ 
itable  . 

Though  Claes  Claesz  and  the  second  sub-division  of  the  Flemings 
avowed  dogmatic  principles,  could  they  therefore  be  called  orthodox?  It  did 
not  escape  their  attention  that,  in  practice,  the  rule  of  the  church -doc  trine 
had  the  fatal  result  that  the  Bible  had  to  be  explained  according  to  the 
contents  of  the  confession.  As  Anabaptists,  they  depended  on  their  own  insight 
when  reading  the  Bible .  Hence,  they  listened  to  criticism  which  attacked  the 
centuries-old  church-do c trine .  Such  criticism,  telling  and  radical,  came  from 
the  Socinians  who  were  akin  to  the  Anabaptist  movement.  The  leader  of  the 
Water  landers,  Hans  de  Ries,  had  taken  a  stand  against  them,  but  the  leaders 
of  the  Flemings  were  swept  off  their  feet.  They  were  Jaques  Outerman  and 
Cornelius  Khyper,  both  preachers  in  the  Blok,  a  church  at  Haarlem,  Claes 
Claesz  and  Francois  de  Khuyt. 

Outerman' s  influence  becomes  evident  from  the  booklet  Shield  or 
Protection  of  the  Truth,  which  Pieter  Matthysz  wrote  against  him.  The  author 
said  that  he  had  undertaken  it  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  were  led  astray 
by  Outerman  to  whom  they  looked  up  as  to  a  bishop,  a  shepherd,  a  preacher 
and  a  light,  in  one  word  one  whom  they  thought  seated  in  the  place  of  the 
Apostles  and  to  whom  they  entrusted  their  souls.  This  unintended  tribute, 
paid  by  an  opponent,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  homage  paid  him 
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by  his  folowers.His  ready  pen, his  clever  spirit  and  his 
sterling  character  gave  him  the  necessary  authority* he 
placed  his  time  and  industry  at  the  disposal  of  his  group 
when  this  was  under  attach  ©renegotiations  had  to  be  opened, 
his  hot  temper  was  nothing  but  the  reverse  of  his  energy* 
he  would  have  been  the  ablest  leader  in  the  whole  Brotherhood 
if  hans  de  hies  had  not  surpassed  him. 

Outerman  kept  the  mean  between  Henno  and  Socinus.he 
tried  to  follow  the  fathers, but  yielded  on  several  points  to 
the  astute  arguments  of  the  bocinians«Pure  speculative  tenets 
he  accepted  as  if  they  did  not  touch  his  religious  life; 
only  where  practical  piety  or  salvation  was  at  stake, did  he 
dare  accept  (challenge  ?)  the  bold  Socinian  conclusions. ( I ) 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  essentials. ior  our 
eternal  salvation, Outerman  thought  it  necessary  to  know  who 
he  is  who  died  for  us0"i!he  bon  of  God  became  man  for  our  sakes  f 
reads  Jienno's  as  well  as  Outermanrs  confession.hoth  agreed  that 
“to  become  '  did  not  mean  "to  change", and  that  Christ  had  not 
assumed  the  flesh  of  k&ry.-urom  here  on, however, their  ways 
diverged.>is  for  the  incarnation  they  did  not  differ  in  what 
"to  become"  meant  but  what  “man"  meant .Merino  wrote  that  Christ 
"when  He  walked  the  earth  was  true  c*od  and  kan.iwan  and  God, 
undivided  %  Outerman,  under  the  influence  of  bocinianism,  taught  that 

(i)i’his  passage  is  somewhat  obscure.lt  is  possible  that  this 
is  caused  by  a  misprint* 
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the  Son  of  God  had  become  a  "pure  man". 

'•He  has  not  covered  his  divine  glory  with  his  flesh,  as  a  king  in  a 
beggar’s  gown,  or  as  a  live  coal  under  ashes:  Jesus  was  man,  but  with 
divine  qualities.  Hence,  He  remained  worthy  of  divine  honor  $  He  kept 
the  power  to  forgive  sins  and  to  perform  miracles;  He  was  holy  and 
without  sins,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  The  fulness  of  God  certainly 
lived  in  Christ,  provided  one  understands  by  this  the  plenitude  of 
the  divine  instruction”. 

"This  is  the  saving  faith:  that  the  man  Jesus,  who  is  the  Son  of  God, 
suffered  for  us  the  agony  of  death” »  Why  did  the  man  suffer?  Who  remembers 
my  former  explanation  of  the  Socinian  doctrine,  knows  the  answer:  only  the 
resurrection  of  a  man,  not  that  of  a  God,  is  the  guarantee  of  our  resurrection. 
How  can  we  possess  the  only  assurance  of  our  salvation  when  the  Lord  risen 
from  the  dead  is  an  altogether  different  being  than  we  are?  Only  then,  when 
we  see  that  He  who  has  become  the  equal  of  man  in  everything,  who  has  known 
our  temptations  and  pain,  and  who  at  last  died  -the  bitter  death,  yet  rose 
from  the  grave:  only  then  may  we  believe  that  God  will  also  give  us  immortality. 

The  church  dogmas  are  bound  up  with  each  other,  and  where  people 
are  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  about  Christ,  the  belief  in  the  Trinity  is 
also  undermired.  Though  Outer  man  continued  to  profess  this  dogma,  his  ortho¬ 
doxy  is  unquestionable.  Certainly,  he  taught  that  Christ  had  always  existed, 
but  of  ’’Father  and  Son  being  one”,  nothing  is  left  but  unity  in  moral  exist¬ 
ence:  what  they  want  and  do.  The  divine  persons,  however,  remain  separate 
persons;  there  is  more  threeness  than  oneness. 

As  futile  is  Oute man’s  endeavor  to  maintain  the  dogma  of  satis¬ 
faction.  One  wonders  whether,  with  regard  to  his  religious  feelings,  this 
dogma  lived  for  him,  or  that  it  was  only  something  traditional,  that  he 
could  drop  as  well.  If  Christ  were  just  a  "pure  man”,  who  possessed  a  few 
divine  qualities,  how  then  could  He  satisfy  God?  His  writings  do  not  show 
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whether  Outerrnan  ever  earnestly  considered  this  difficulty  or  not.  He  con¬ 
tinually  stressed  that  man  himself  must  do  what  God  requires  of  him,  and  in 
doing  so  he  must  accept  the  grace  offered.  Practical  piety  is  and  remains 
the  main  thing.  Me  still  possess,  even  after  Adam's  fall,  our  common  sense 
with  xjhich  we  can  understand  how  we  have  to  live  a  Christian  life.  Believers 
as  well  as  unbelievers  have  to  study  the  Bible  to  learn  to  know  the  will  of 
the  heavenly  Father;  regeneration  takes  place  when  man  turns  and  renews  his 
heart  with  the  plough  of  the  Word  of  God,  Ftom  the  paper  war  between  the 
Calvinist  Ryk  Jacobs  and  Outerrnan  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  latter, 
life  the  Socinians,  did  not  need  more  -  for  their  salvation  -  than  the 
Bible ,  free  will  and  common  sense. 

It  was  also  in  the  interest  of  practical  piety  that  Outerrnan 
set  bounds  to  God's  omniscience  and  providence  and  denied  his  omnipresence. 
The  dogma  of  predestination  was  the  great  terror;  any  road  leading  thence 
had  to  be  barred. 

'What  we  as  free  creatures  do  is  known  by  God  only  the  moment  we  act; 
man's  intervention  can  even  prevent  what  otherwise  would  happen". 

"It  is  true  that  the  Bible  says  that  God  is  everywhere  in  heaven  and 
earth,  but  this  should  not  be  explained  as  if  God  were  really  in  all 
places,  even  in  ungodly  human  beings  He  shows  his  power  on  earth  as 
'a  being*  God  is  in  heaven". 

With  regard  to  these  restrictions  of  God  as  absolute  being,  Outerrnan  closely 
followed  Socinus:  starting  point,  goal  and  argumentation  were  the  same. 

We  should  not  forget  that  Outerrnan  was  t  he  most  influential 
leader  of  his  group  and  that  Claes  Claesz,  and  -jyhe  other  preachers  mentioned, 
assisted  him.  These  ideas  were  not  just  dissentient  views  of  individuals. 
Slowly  but  surely  did  the  Socinian  ideas  mingle  with  those  of  the  Flemings 
and  pervade  the  religious  life  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  group. 
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However,  there  was  as  I  said,  among  the  Flemings  a  third  di¬ 
vision,  the  character  of  which  should  also  be  described.  It  was  strict,  and 
neither  disposed  to  Socinian  heresy,  nor  to  leniency  with  respect  to  the 
decrees  of  the  fathers.  They  especially  could  be  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  our  country.  Blokzyl,  an  Anabaptist  frontier  place,  was  its  stronghold. 

The  skirmish  began  with  its  leader,  Claes  Claesz.  I  have  to  draw 
the  attention  to  something  that  happened  in  his  congregation  since  it  un¬ 
covered  a  singular  situation  in  the  group  of  the  Flemings.  There  lived  at 
Blokzyl  a  young  girl  who  originally  belonged  to  another  group.  She  attended 
divine  service  every  Sunday  and  wished  to  become  a  member  of  the  congregation. 
Nobody  objected  to  her  joining,  because  she  bore  an  irreproachable  character. 
However,  she  could  be  baptized  only  when  an  elder  from  another  congregation 
came  to  administer  the  sacrament,  and  it  is  here  where  the  trouble  started. 

As  I  said  already,  the  elders  could  still  be  tyrants,  though  their  power 
had  been  curtailed.  The  elder  who  had  been  called  refused  to  baptise,  for 
he  had  a  grievance  against  the  congregation  and  its  preadher.  The  girl,  as 
well  as  a  few  other  persons  receiving  baptism,  had  to  wait  until  the  elder 
would  be  more  kindly  disposed. 

©f  course,  things  went  on  as  usual.  The  girl  became  engaged  to 
a  member  of  the  congregation,  but  there  was  no  question  of  being  married; 
love  had  to  exercise  patience  too.  At  last  the  young  couple  got  tired  of 
waiting,  and  in  spite  of  all  objections,  took  the  bold  step  and  married. 

The  cup  was  now  full.  Nobody  could  exercise  authority  over  the 
woman,  since  she  did  not  yet  belong  to  the  congregation.  But  the  man  was  a 
member,  and  as  such  he  was  guilty  of  marrying  outside  the  church.  Though 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances,  the  Flemings  would  not  allow  this 
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marriage.  Claes  Claesz,  though  not  a  fanatic,  also  held  a  mixed  marriage 
deserving  of  punishment.  He  often  said  so  in  his  writings;  and  moreover, 
he  also  showed  himself  to  be  a  moderate  upholder  of  the  ban  and  myding  (1). 
Tradition  won,  and  the  young  man  was  excommunicated. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  changed.  The  congregation  regretted 
its  severity  when  it  saw  that  the  two  lived  a  Christian  life.  On  an  oc¬ 
casion  when  Claes  Claesz  was  absent,  the  congregation  took  a  resolution 
to  reverse  the  sentence  against  the  man  and  to  carry  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  baptism  of  the  woman  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  was  done,  and 
now  that  there  were  no  objections  against  the  marriage,  the  congregation 
thought  that  all  was  settled,  the  more  since  Claes  Claesz  acquiesced  in 
the  measure  taken  during  his  absence. 

However,  it  was  too  early  to  rejoice.  The  case  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  extremists  of  the  group  who  lived  in  the  Groninger 
Ommelanden.  The  elder  Jan  Luyes  was  here  the  man  of  importance.  He  lived 
(most  probably)  at  Noordbroek  where  he  asserted  his  authority  in  the 
spirit  of  Dirk  Philips.  He  had  put  his  peace-loving  associates  under  the 
ban  when  in  1610,  and  again  in  1626,  at  Harlingen  when  a  local  union  was 
effected  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Frisians.  All  the  powers  of  his 
narrow  mind  and  his  obstinate  character  were  now  brought  to  bear  on 
Claes  Claesz.  His  transgressions  were  too  serious:  he  did  not  severely 
punish  marriages  outside  the  church;  he  had  neglected  the  ban  and 
myding  (1),  had  stirred  up  strife  and  had  gitcen  offence.  All  this,  he 
set  out  in  a  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Amsterdam.  That  was  October 

(1)  See  footnote  Chapter  III,  page  2. 
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12th,  1623.  The  quicktempered  elder,  then  passed  sentence,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  Groningerland,  excommunicated 
Claes  Claesz.  The  injured  man  protested  at  once  against  this  measure  in 
his  Refutation  of  the  Unscript ural  Sentence,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1627.  In  1628,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Middelstum  where  old  and  new  points 
of  difference  made  matters  worse.  It  went  so  far  that  Jan  Luyes  and  his 
adherents,  of  whom  Uko  Walles  was  the  most  prominent,  detached  themselves 
as  the  Groninger  Old  Flemings.  I  shall  return  to  them  when  I  treat  with 
the  Old  Flemings  in  general.  I  have  here  to  deal  only  with  the  Young 
Flemings,  or  Contra-Kouse  Purchasers,  whose  spiritual  life  we  have  to 
know  in  order  to  understand  their  attitude  towards  the  Waterlanders, 

Young  Frisians  and  High-Germans. 

I  return  now  to  my  starting  point.  One  will  remember  the 
state  of  affairs:  The  Pacified  Brotherhood  had  directed  its  work  of 
reconciliation  towards  the  important  but  variegated  group  of  the  Young 
Flemings.  Their  answer  was  to  decide  whether  the  Anabaptist  Brotherhood 
could  be  reunited  or  not. 

The  greater  part  of  the  negotiations  was  carried  on  by  let¬ 
ter.  However,  both  parties  felt  that  the  oftener  they  wrote,  the  further 
they  drifted  apart.  It  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  Waterlanders  as 
that  of  the  Young  Flemings  who  still  considered  themselves  the  only  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Lord.  They  did  not  want  to  send  a  flat  refusal,  but 
showed  an  unmistakable  irritability  which  scarcely  concealed  their 
aversion.  They  were  the  superiors!  They  had  not  gone  astray!  Their  let¬ 
ters  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  congregations  by  several  preachers  of 
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whim  Jaques  Outerman  was  the  mouthpiece. 

Waterlanders  that  the 

It  was  a  disillusionment  for  the A Flemings  from  the  first 
pointed  to  difficulties  of  a  dogmatic  character.  The  disputes  of  the 
16th  century,  which  now  had  to  be  settled,  had  been  about  other  things: 
the  congregation  with  its  strict  rules  for  excommunication  and  Tnyding 
had  then  caused  the  trouble.  If  the  Flemings  had  only  stuck  to  Menno, 
but  we  know  that  they  had  come  under  the  influence  of  SocinianismJ 
Though  they  thought  to  elaborate  the  teachings  of  the  fathers,  they 
really  came  out  with  a  diluted  Socinianism  which  they  wanted  to  impose 
upon  the  Waterlanders.  This  was  an  intolerable  deviation  from  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  principles.  The  Waterlanders  as  well  as  the  Flemings  avowed  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity,  but  the  former  were  more  orthodox  on  this  point 
than  the  latter.  The  Waterlanders  did  not  want  any  dogma  to  have  more 
authority  than  the  Bible.  Their  objection  concerned  the  extent  of  au¬ 
thority  with  which  the  doctrine  was  credited  and  the  reunion  was  made 
conditional  on  whether  a  certain  confession  was  accepted  or  not.  The 
Brotherhood  in  the  former  century  had  experienced  what  inquisition 
meant  when  Dirk  Philips  had  summoned  Adam  Pastor;  and  it  had  since  that 
time  been  on  its  guard  against  a  repetition  of  such  an  arrogance.  How¬ 
ever,  this  case  was  worse.  A  whole  group  took  the  stand  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  live  as  brethren  together  because  they  differed  in  dogmatic 
insight.  It  was  the  first  note  of  a  tune  that  was  to  sound  louder  and 
louder  in  the  17th  century. 

Zealous  as  converts  are,  the  Flemings  demanded  agreement 
with  their  new  conviction.  They  drew  up  a  program  of  three  points  and 
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required  the  Waterlanders  to  answer  with  a  yes  or  no,  whether  they  agreed 
or  not.  These  points  dealt  especially  with  the  person  of  Jesus:  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  could  be  distinguished  in  the  Trinity; 
the  Son  had  become  a  pure  man  and  had  not  remained  as  immortal  as  the 
Father;  He  had  suffered  for  us  the  pangs  of  death,  had  really  died,  and 
had  afterwards  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  Glory  of  God.  The  Water¬ 
landers,  who  had  always  thought  the  Flemish  explanation  obscure,  gave  a 
dignified  answer.  They  did  not  want  to  tie  themselves  down  to  human  specu¬ 
lations,  but  to  abide  by  the  Scriptures.  Without  hesitation,  they  pro¬ 
fessed  that  Jesus  was  God  and  man  in  one  person;  they  were  satisfied  with 
B3terfs  confession:  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God". 

{St.  Matth.  16.16).  If  the  Saviour  had  called  his  disciple  blessed 
because  of  this  confession,  how  did  man  then  dare  prescribe  something 
else? 

The  Flemings  could  not  be  persuaded  however.  They  were  dis¬ 
pleased  that  some  Flemings  had  answered  the  Waterland  peace  proposal. 

The  elders  thought  this  an  effrontery  that  should  be  put  to  a  stop0 
They  wanted  to  keep  decisions  in  their  own  hands,  called  a  meeting,  and 
the  elders  from  far  and  near  met  May  15th,  1604.  It  again  was  the  elders 
whom  we  see  exercising  their  power.  This  enables  us  to  understand  why 
the  Waterlanders  more  than  once  asked  to  be  informed  whether  they  had  to 
deal  with  the  whole  Flemish  Brotherhood  or  with  a  few  leaders.  Were  their 
demands  those  of  the  majority,  or  of  a  small  minority?  The  elders  deserved 
such  suspicion.  A  contemporary  writer  complained  about  their  lust  for 
power  and  their  stony  hearts. 
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Lubbert  Gerrits  and  his  men  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion  which  took  the  form  of  a  friendly  conversation  about 
articles  of  faith.  However,  the  number  of  articles  had  meanwhile  risen 
from  three  to  thirteen  and  as  a  kind  of  appendage  followed  article 
fourteen  which  really  concerned  the  main  question,  to  wit  the  ancient 
differences  that  had  caused  the  schism.  The  Waterlanders  were  displeased 
at  this,  and  said  that  to  promote  peace  the  number  of  articles  should 
be  decreased  rather  than  increased.  Yet  they  gave  in,  though  with  heavy 
hearts,  for  they  had  meanwhile  discovered  something  that  threatened  to 
make  a  fusion  almost  impossible. 

When  reflecting  upon  the  demands  of  the  Flemings,  they  studied 
the  writings  of  Outerman  and  his  followers;  and  they  were  alarmed  to 
find  that  their  former  co-religionists  had  drifted  much  further  away 
from  them  than  they  had  suspected.  What  the  Flemings  tried  to  press 
upon  them  as  a  divine  truth  was  something  new,  something  unheard  of, 
doctrines  which  had  never  been  taught  in  "the  Brotherhood,  which  had 
never  been  accepted  by  the  16th  century  Flemings.  The  sons  had  strayed 
from  the  biblical  path  of  the  fathers  and  had  allowd  themselves  to  be 
won  over  by  strange  ideas.  Though  the  Waterlanders  were  neither  theolo¬ 
gians  nor  dogmatics,  they  had  insight  enough  to  uncover  the  cardinal 
mistake  in  Outerman's  system.  The  confession  of  the  Trinity,  however 
weak,  was  incompatible  with  the  belief  that  Christ  had  become  a  pure 
man.  To  make  known  their  objections,  the  leaders  drafted  a  detailed 
document  which  was  signed  by  Lubbert  Gerrits,  Ieenaert  Clock,  Jacob 
Tjebbes,  Hans  Matthys,  Hans  de  Ries  and  Rippert  Eenkes.  They  wrote  that 
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they  had  perhaps  misunderstood  the  Flemings  and,  if  so,  they  should 
like  to  see  things  explained,  but  they  wished  to  point  out  the  fatal 
conclusions  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  Flemish  writings.  They  drew 
up  no  less  than  58  theses,  which  were  so  absurd  that  outsiders  might 
think  that  the  Flemish  teachings  were  held  up  to  ridicule.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  we  have  to  deal  with  a  seriously  aroused  Christian  conscience, 

I  shall  mention  a  few  of  those  conclusions; 

"That  the  only  God  -  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  -  is  divided 
in  three,  several  beings  and  thus  is  a  tripartite  or  a  God 
consisting  of  three  separate  Gods  (not  triune);  That  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  was  an  infant,  also  in  his  deity,  had  no 
government  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  That  the  ruling  God  at  that 
time  consisted  of  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  of  Father, 

Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  That  at  the  moment  of  Christ’s  baptism, 
heaven  was  without  Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  That  God  the  Father, 
when  Christ  was  dead,  was  without  Son  for  three  days;  That 
at  that  time  the  living  God  was  not  a  trinity  but  a  duality; 

That  the  Son  of  God  has  not  lived  from  eternity  into  eternity 
since  he  was  dead  for  three  days  and  three  nights;  That,  con¬ 
sequently,  God  himself  was  not  wholly  alive  but  partly  dead”. 

The  brethren  of  the  Pacified  Brotherhood  understood  that  they 
would  breed  bad  blood  if  they  held  this  true  but  unflattering  picture 
before  the  Flemings.  They  were  wise  enough  to  put  it  aside,  but  as  hap¬ 
pened  so  often  in  the  17th  century,  the  document  was  published  many 
years  later,  by  an  unauthorized  possessor  of  a  copy.  The  proposed  con¬ 
ference  really  convened.  Unfortunately,  that  wordy  warfare  had  estranged 
the  parties  still  more  from  each  other  and  a  small  matter  soon  decided 
the  question.  Taught  by  experience,  the  Pacified  brethren  demanded  that 
everything  should  be  entered  in  the  minutes.  The  Flemings  resisted,  and 
when  they  could  not  get  their  way  they  broke  off  all  the  negotiations. 

It  was  bad  for  the  Waterlanders.  They  had  striven  after  an 
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ideal:  the  purified,  reunited  Brotherhood.  To  honor  God,  they  had  wanted 
to  wipe  out  the  odium  which  clung  to  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Their 
fine  plan  had  fallen  through.  However,  this  disappointment  was  just  the 
beginning,  for  a  greater  disillusionment  was  to  follow  shortly. 

The  High-Germans  and  Young  Frisians  had  faithfully  stood  by 
them  in  all  the  troubles  of  the  negotiations,  but  this  cordiality  declined 
after  a  few  years.  The  ami ty^  hailed  with  satisfaction  and  so  brilliant¬ 
ly  maintained  over  against  the  Flemings,  proved  in  the  long  run  too  ar¬ 
tificial  to  stand  firm.  Several  causes  made  them  drift  apart.  The  main 
cause  was  that  the  High-Germans  and  Young  Frisians  had  overestimated 
their  strength  and  that  they  as  intimates  of  the  Waterlanders  had  lived 
above  their  station  spiritually.  They  could  not  let  go  their  old  concept 
of  the  congregation.  What  was  the  use  of  their  having  taken  a  brave  re¬ 
solution  in  a  moment  of  inspiration?  They  had  to  renew  it  daily  and  again 
and  again  to  belie  their  own  nature.  As  often  as  a  marriage  outside  the 
church  was  connived  at,  and  the  ban  and  myding  were  applied  too  softly, 
so  often  did  they  have  the  feeling  that  the  congregation  was  done  an  in¬ 
justice.  Moreover,  too  confident  in  the  future,  the  Waterlanders  had  just 
at  this  point  promised  more  than  really  fitted  in  with  their  principles. 
This  lack  of  caution  was  now  coming  home  to  roost.  And  how  shocking  were 
those  innovations  which  were  now  and  then  introduced!  One  bought  boxes  in 
which  everybody  could  put  his  gift  for  the  poor.  One  sang  psalms  instead 
of  sacred  songs.  One  partook  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  while  sitting  at  tables 
instead  of  having  the  elements  handed  around.  Pulpits  were  placed  in  the 
churches,  and  the  preacher  said  his  prayer  aloud,  read  his  text  and  ana- 
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lysed  it  in  his  sermon  along  scholastic  lines.  Such  usages  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  Calvinists,  or  had  been  thought  out  by  the  Water lan¬ 
ders;  at  any  rate  they  were  departures  from  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  fathers,  and  ought  to  be  disapproved. 

Those  who  take  note  of  these  points  of  difference  might 
ask:  Is  greater  bigotry  possible?  We  ought  to  be  careful,  for  something 
of  greater  importance  was  hidden  behind  these  seeming  futilities,  as 
was  so  often  the  case  with  the  Old  Anabaptists.  Let  us  take  the  poor- 
boxes  and  we  shall  find  two  conflicting  views.  The  High -Germans  and 
Young  Frisians  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
was  called  upon  to  care  for  its  poor  of  its  own  free  will  and  without 
any  help  from  outsiders.  It  was  not  allowed  to  make  a  collection  and 
especially  not  from  unbelievers  who  accidentally  attended  a  divine 
service  and  who  might  offer  money  won  through  sharp  practices.  The  Water- 
landers  scorned  this  idea  emphatically.  They  drew  the  lines  wider;  they 
welcomed  friends  and  adherents  who,  though  not  outwardly  incorporated  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  yet  came  to  them  to  find  edification.  To  reckon 
those  visitors  among  the  heathen  was  haughtiness.  No  Christian  was  allowed 
to  despise  their  gifts  which  were  ’’incense  offerings”  too. 

The  antithesis  came  thus  to  light,  and  became  still  greater 
when  the  brethren  in  Germany  interfered  in  it.  One  will  remember  that 
they  had  also  signed  the  confession  of  Cologne  which  meant  that  they 
were  enclosed  in  the  Union  of  the  High -Germans  (in  the  Netherlands),  the 
Young  Frisians  and  the  Water landers.  They  called  a  meeting  November  16th, 
1608,  at  Gladbach,  where  they  acted  as  if  the  Dutch  congregations  had  to 
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obey  them*  Though  not  a  single  Water  lander  was  present  and  consequently 
their  information  had  to  be  inaccurate,  these  foreigners  judged  and 
denounced  the  group  of  Hans  de  Ries;  nay,  they  did  more,  for  they  wrote 
many  letters  to  people  all  over  the  Netherlands  and  sowed  discord  wherever 
they  could.  A  few  years  later,  a  meeting  at  Geyn,  near  Cologne,  was  guilty 
of  the  same  interference. 

The  discord  arose  first  at  Haarlem  where  Leenaart  Clock  was 
preaching.  He  who  had  once  been  zealous  for  peace,  now  renounced  his 
past  and  did  what  he  could  to  break  down  his  own  work*  We  are  not  allowed 
to  suspect  him  of  dishonesty  or  inconsistency;  but  if  his  objections  were 
sincere,  they  were  no  doubt  strengthened  by  a  certain  feeling  towards 
Hans  de  Ries.  The  generally  recognized  leader,  who  had  so  faithfully  served 
the  Water  la  ndervS,  had  grown  jealous  of  his  authority.  Toward  docile  friends, 
he  was  all  willingness,  but  with  his  powerful  influence  he  withstood  more 
independent  men  whose  dissentient  views  he  held  harmful.  As  a  rule,  his 
insight  was  the  best,  his  guidance  was  excellent,  and  his  talents  the 
greatest,  but  he  did  not  escape  from  the  accompanying  dangers.  Displeased 
opponents  gave  him  the  significant  nickname  of  "Pope  Hans".  Lubbert  Gerrits 
was  a  strong  character  but  of  a  more  compliant  and  more  gentle  nature.  He 
casually  said  that  if  he  had  known  the  High-Germans  better  he  would  never 
have  made  peace  with  them.  But  his  personality  roused  so  much  sympathy 
that  the  dreaded  separation  occurred  only  after  his  death. 

Much  was  done  to  prevent  it.  Hans  de  Ries  and  the  preacher, 
Rippert  Eenkes  of  Workum,  went  to  Haarlem  to  negotiate  with  Ieenaert 
Clock  and  his  supporters,  but  the  desired  result  was  not  accomplished. 
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Later  the  delegates  of  all  the  congregations  held  meetings,  one  in  1609 
at  Haarlem  and  one  in  1611  at  Amsterdam,  but  only  a  temporary  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  brought  about,,  Soon  afterwards,  Clock  and  his  supporters  began 
to.  hold  separate  divine  services.  The  confusion  mounted  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  when  another  German  preacher,  Claas  Wouters  Kbps,  formed  a  third 
group.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  all  that  happened.  According 
to  Anabaptist  custom,  the  church  at  Haarlem  had  at  the  time  been  bought 
by  a  rich  member,  Thomas  van  Dalen,  in  his  own  name.  His  two  heirs, 

Jacob  Thomas  van  Dalen  and  his  brother-in-law  Guillaume  Stoppelaar,  now 
unexpectedly  turned  up  as  rightful  claimants.  At  first,  they  had  the 
town  clerk  forbid  the  Waterlanders  to  use  the  church  which  they  had 
heavily  bolted.  Later,  they  tried  to  smuggle  the  church  into  the  hands 
of  Lsenaert  Clock.  This  plan  was  foiled  at  the  last  moment.  The  groups 
could  at  last  find  no  better  solution  than  to  divide  the  church  in  two. 

The  complications  at  Amsterdam  took  another  course.  The  mi¬ 
nority,  the  High -Germans  and  Young  Frisians,  reproached  the  consistory 
because  their  preachers  were  refused  admittance  to  the  pulpit.  Reynier 
Wyb rants  and  Pieter  Andries  Hesse ling  gave  a  dignified  answer.  They  did 
not  think  of  a  secession  and  were  willing  to  admit  any  preacher,  even 
Leenaert  Clock,  in  his  turn,  provided  that  he  acknowledged  them  as  brethren 
and  that  he  did  not  preach  discord. 

The  course  things  took  in  Friesland  was  the  most  peculiar  of 
all.  Hans  Matthys,  Dirk  Doedes,  Jan  van  Schellingwou  and  Ane  Ares  were 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Frisian  malcontents.  Over  against  them  stood  Rippert 
Eenkes,  the  preacher  of  Workum,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  ability.  The 
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parties  could  not  come  to  an  agreement,  and  the  last  recourse  was  to 
invite  Hans  de  Ries  to  come  over.  He  undertook  the  journey  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1612  and  was  received  in  a  brotherly  way.  However,  he  had  to 
deal  with  real  Frisians,  who  stuck  to  their  own  point  of  view.  De  Ries 
might  exhaust  all  his  oratorical  powers,  but  the  Frisians  were  too  care¬ 
ful  to  argue  with  him.  "We  readily  admit",  they  declared,  "that  you  have 
a  keener  intellect  and  greater  talents  than  we  have,  but  your  usages 
differ  from  ours,  and  we  wish  to  remain  true  to  the  usages  in  Friesland". 
That  was  their  reply.  Even  De  Ries  was  no  match  for  such  obstinacy,  or 
if  one  w^nts,  firmness  of  principle.  Not  a  burst  of  anger  or  passion 
broke  the  good  air  about  the  meeting;  they  separated  after  exchanging 
fraternal  kisses  and  shaking  of  hands#  It  was  clear  that  unity  could  not 
be  preserved  in  this  group# 

The  secession  took  place  as  early  as  1613.  Following  the 
example  of  Ieenaert  Clock,  the  High-Germans  and  Young  Frisians  left  the 
union  and  henceforth  they  were  called  the  Secessionists.  The  promising 
Pacified  Brotherhood  came  thus  to  an  inglorious  end,  for,  though  a 
minority  still  sided  with  them,  the  Waterlanders  again  formed  a  group 
by  themselves.  Not  one  of  their  attempts  at  reconciliation  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  quarrels  about  the  churches  were  the  saddest  of  all.  The 
Secessionists  at  Amsterdam  tried  in  vain  to  lay  claims  to  the  Spyker 
(church)  to  the  foundation  of  which  they  had  contributed.  They  were  more 
fortunate  at  Deeuwarden  where  Hans  Matthys  helped  them  to  take  possession 


of  the  church. 
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However,  the  Waterlanders  saw  one  bright  spot  in  the  darkness 
of  the  schism,  for  they  could  now  comply  with  a  request  from  a  group  of 
Amsterdam  Brownists  who  had  for  years  desired  to  become  members  of  their 
congregation*,  These  English  refugees  had  a  curious  past.  They  can  best 
be  characterized  as  Puritan  Separatists.  They  were  convinced  at  first 
that  there  was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  true  congregation  of  Christ,  and 
their  leader  John  Smyth  had  therefore  baptized  himself  and  his  followers. 
They  used  the  former  bake-house  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  meeting- 
place,  The  owner  of  the  building  was  a  well-to-do  Waterlander,  Jan  Hun¬ 
ter.  Ke  and  his  wife,  Saartje  van  Tongeren,  brought  the  Brownists  in  1609 
into  contact  with  the  then  still  Pacified  Brotherhood,  The  Brownists  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  had  now  found  the  1 ong-so ught-f or  congregation  of 
Christ. 

Smyth  felt  sorry  for  his  rash  act,  his  disorderly  baptism.  He 
confessed  his  error  in  their  divine  service  and  urged  his  co-religionists 
on  to  redeem  it  by  joining  the  Anabaptists.  The  Brownists,  except  some 
ten,  were  willing  to  do  so.  To  further  the  mutual  acquaintance,  they  sent 
in  a  confession  and  asked  Hans  de  Ries  to  do  the  same.  This  request  was 
gladly  granted.  Hans  de  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrits  drew  up  a  confession  of 
38  articles  which  was  only  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  English.  The 
two  preachers  did  a  more  important  work  than  they  themselves  surmised. 
This  document  became  of  more  than  passing  significance.  Two  articles  were 
added  to  this  confession  when  it  was  printed  in  1610,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  been  known  as  the  Confession  of  Hans  de  Ries.  Of  course,  it  has 


never  had  any  binding  authority,  but  the  Anabaptists  have  highly  honored 
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it  ever  since  and  rightly  so;  for  as  it  is  based  on  the  Bible  as  the 
revelation  cf  God ,  it  is  biblical  without  being  dogmatic,  and  it  gives 
faith  and  not  theology. 

Had  it  been  for  De  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrits  to  decide,  the 
Brownists  would  have  been  admitted  to  the  Brotherhood,  but  they  met  with 
opposition.  It  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Pacified  Frisians 
objected  to  such  broad  mindedness  and  they  shelved  the  question.  They 
were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  English  so-called  "co-religionists”; 
to  be  frank,  they  called  them  ’people  with  absurd  station  in  life  and 
service".  The  Secession  brought  freedom,  and  as  soon  as  the  Waterlanders 
could  act  according  to  their  own  light,  the  negotiations  passed  off  sa¬ 
tisfactorily,  A  request  of  November  6th,  1614,  met  with  a  kind  reception. 
Yet,  the  momentous  step  was  not  rashly  taken,  both  parties  took  counsel 
with  themselves  as  well  as  together,  for  the  absorption  was  allowed  to 
take  place  only  when  the  Brownists  fully  agreed  with  the  Anabaptist  prin¬ 
ciples,  The  inquiry  had  a  satisfactory  result  and  in  January,  1615,  25 
English  brethren  and  sisters  became  members  of  the  Waterland  congregation. 
Since  they  could  not  understand  the  Dutch  language  well  enough,  they  kept 
their  own  humble  church,  the  old  bake-house,  where  their  preacher  Thomas 
Pigot,  inducted  in  1620  by  Reynier  Wybrants  and  Pieter  Andries  Hesseling, 
preached  for  them  in  the  English  language  until  1639. 

Foreigners  accepted  what  Anabaptists  had  refused.  This  outcome 
was  humiliating  but  not  for  the  Waterlanders,  They  had  faithfully  devoted 
themselves  to  their  high  calling:  to  repair  the  unity  of  the  Brotherhood. 
They  had  upheld  their  biblical  as  well  as  their  modernistic  principles, 
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the  former  over  against  the  Flemings  and  the  latter  over  against  the 
High -Germans  and  Young  Frisians. 
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Chapter  V 


Martyr ology 

In  spite  of  everything,  Hans  de  Ries  could  not  acquiesce  in 
the  discord.  What  urged  him  on  to  action  again  was  the  conviction  that  not 
his  own  but  God's  honor  was  at  stake 0  To  think  of  new  offers  of  peace  or 
new  negotiations  was  out  of  the  question,  for  that  would  only  hurt  the 
dignity  of  the  Waterlanders  without  gaining  anything  for  the  Brotherhood,, 
Moreover,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  avenues  to  reconciliation  were  closed. 

Denys  van  der  Schuere  said  in  his  funeral  oration:  "God  gave 
Hans  de  Ries  unusual  talents:  he  had  a  great  intellect  and  his  sagacity 
always  created  surprise".  None  of  the  former  leaders  possessed  his  keen 
eye  that  looked  beyond  the  trivial  and  the  transitory  and  took  in  the 
important  and  the  lasting.  His  wisdom  arose  from  his  heart,  and  the 
promise  regarding  the  faith  was  fulfilled  for  his  would  remove  mountains. 

De  Ries  felt  by  intuition  that  the  love  for  martyrs  was  one 
of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  Anabaptists  of  all  shades.  Whatever  might 
divide  them,  this  love  they  had  in  common.  De  Ries  decided  to  use  this 
love  to  bring  the  hearts  together  where  the  heads  differed.  It  was  not 
himself  who  would  speak  to  the  Brotherhood,  but  from  the  past  were  to 
sound  the  voices  of  the  martyrs:  "Unite  what  belongs  together".  If  any¬ 
thing  could  heal  the  wounds  at  all,  it  must  be  the  self-denial,  the  faith, 
the  love  of  martyrs.  To  have  felt  this  and  to  have  set  this  in  motion  is 
one  of  De  Ries's  greatest  merits. 

Anabaptists  who  wished  to  edify  themselves  by  reading  stories 
about  martyrs  could  find  what  they  wanted  in  the  eleven  issues  of  The 
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Sacrific*  of  the  Lord0  Notwithstanding  the  large  circulation,  this 
easily  hidden  booklet  had  become  very  rare;  on  the  one  hand  the  inquisi¬ 
tion  had  destroyed  many  copies,  and  on  the  other  many  owners  had  become 
so  afraid  that  they  had  disposed  of  their  dangerous  possession*  It  was 
not  until  1590  when  Rome*s  power  had  been  broken,  that  publishers  dared 
print  their  names  on  the  title  page.  The  last  issue,  which  had  appeared 
in  1598  at  Harlingen,  shows  in  its  larger  format  the  growing  feeling  of 
safety. 


Other  booklets,  as  rare,  served  as  supplements,  but  everybody 
who  was  interested  felt  that  the  collection  was  far  from  complete,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  martyrs  whose  blood  had  been  the  seed  of  the  church 
vb re  missing  from  the  records.  The  first  decade  of  the  17th  century  saw 
several  groups  gathering  information  about  the  martyrs.  Jaques  Outerman 
at  Haarlem,  who  undertook  so  many  journeys  to  visit  the  rural  congregations, 
gathered  much  material,  especially  in  Flanders  and  of  the  Flemish  martyrs 
in  general.  Joost  Goverts  and  his  staff  worked  at  Amsterdam  and  paid 
special  attention  to  Brabant.  The  Water landers  spent  the  most  money  on 
it,  for  they  sent  one  of  their  brethren  to  Germany,  Austria  and  Moravia 
who  rescued  much  information  from  oblivion.  The  Old  Frisians,  who  had 
their  centre  at  Hoorn,  consulted  local  archives.  At  Asperen,  they  found 


the  official  report  with  •'  a  ^ 

the  sentence  of  Dirk  Willems  who  rescued  his  pursuer  from  the  icy  water 

and  who  paid  dearly  for  this  act  of  Christian  love  -  he  underwent  the 
punishment  of  death  by  fire.  The  date  of  the  copy  of  the  sentece  shows 
that  the  Old  Frisians  had  already  started  to  gather  information  about 


martyrs  in  1606 
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However,  these  were  solitary  cases;  a  central  control  was 
lacking  and  this  came  when  Hans  de  Ries  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

We  owe  it  to  him  and  his  helpers  that  the  scattered  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  were  printed.  Outerman  withdrew  from  it,  though  surely  not 
because  of  his  old  age,  for  he  later  committed  many  things  to  paper.  That 
the  Old  Frisians  refused  any  cooperation  with  the  Waterlanders  need  not 
surprise  us;  they  kept  their  information  to  themselves.  The  Flemings  were 
more  liberal  and  probably  handed  over  what  they  had  found.  But,  however 
grateful  for  this  help,  Hans  de  Ries  was  later  fully  justified  in  saying 
of  the  Mirror  of  the  Martyrs:  "This  book  has  been  composed  by  a  few  members 
of  the  United  Waterland  congregation,  who  out  of  love  for  the  general  edif¬ 
ication  spared  neither  pains  nor  money  to  get  the  information".  De  Ries 
was  too  modest  to  mention  his  own  name,  but  he  was  paid  homage  after  his 
death:  "He  composed  a  large  Book  of  Martyrs,  which  he,  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  has  still  further  enlarged". 

The  information  was  chronologically  arranged  but  there  was 
some  difficulty  about  the  old  songs.  In  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord,  a  song 
that  could  be  sung  to  a  well-known  tune  was  placed  after  the  information 
about  the  martyrs.  It  was  considered  desirable  to  omit  these  songs;  indeed 
the  book  did  not  lose  much  of  importance.  However,  the  Liet-boecxken  - 
(Song  Book),  that  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord, 
could  not  be  treated  so  radically.  These  songs  contained  important  informa¬ 
tion  which  could  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  publisher  translated  the  poetry 
into  prose,  though  the  little  real  poetry  these  simple  songs  contained  was 


lost  by  this  process 
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Though  the  poetry  was  not  preserved,  the  facts  were  stored 
away,  sometimes  in  the  old  wordings,  and  the  amount  of  information  grew. 

At  last  the  number  of  619  martyrs  had  been  reached  and  the  compilers 
decided  to  proceed  to  publication,  though  they  knew  that  many  martyrs 
had  not  been  mentioned.  The  book  was  published  in  1615  by  Daniel  Eeyser  at 
Haarlem;  the  printer  was  Jacob  Thuwels  Hauwaert.  The  verbose  title  is: 

"History  of  the  Martyrs  or  true  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have 
testified  in  many  torments  and  have  from  the  year  1524  up  to  the 
present  sealed  with  their  blood  the  Evangelical  truth,  to  which 
also  have  been  added  their  confessions,  disputations  and  writings 
which  express  their  living  hope,  strong  faith  and  ardent  love  for 
God  and  his  holy  truth". 

Great  care  was  taken  of  the  appearance  of  the  book.  The 
engraved  title-page  is  in  the  Flemish-Dutch  Renaissance  style;  it  has  a 
frame  of  ten  cartouches,  eight  of  which  represent  tortures  and  executions. 
The  young  man  from  Ezra  4,  11-43,  who  crowns  the  martyrs,  is  shown  in  the 
top-centre,  and  in  the  bottom  centre  we  see  the  devil  in  papal  attire 
handing  a  bull  with  three  seals  to  a  king  in  a  Spanish  costume.  This  king 
is  accompanied  by  three  prelates.  Behind  the  pope  are  demons,  one  of  which 
comes  flying  on  with  a  duplicate  of  the  bull  which  bears  the  inscription 
"Inquisition". 

The  book  was  issued  in  three  volumes,  and  contains  1000  pages 
of  two  columns  each.  The  price  of  three  guilders  was  reasonable  if 

one  takes  into  account  that  the  heavy  quartos  are  bound  in  parchment  or 
Russian  leather.  Of  course  the  guilder  was  worth  more  at  that  time  than 
now.  To  buy  such  a  book  required  a  certain  purchasing-power.  The  Ana- 
haptists  grew  steadily  richer  and  did  not  mind  paying  a  good  price  when 
their  religious  interests  were  concerned. 
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De  Ries  aimed  at  many  things.  The  preface,  with  which  he 
introduced  the  book  to  the  Brotherhood,  merits  our  attention  for  it  allows 
us  to  cast  a  glance  at  his  wishes  and  expectations.  The  very  first  thing 
he  wanted  was  to  bring  the  Anabaptists  in  closer  relation  with  their 
fathers  who  loved  God  above  everything  else.  I  shall  let  him  speak,  for  a 
preacher  who  could  write  so  inspiringly,  must  also  have  touched  the  hearts,, 

V. 

"You  see  here  as  in  a  mirror  that  neither  the  innate  love  toward 
the  wife,  nor  the  parental  affection  nor  concern  toward  the  children, 
nor  the  company  of  relatives  and  friends,  nor  anything  that  God  gave 
man  to  enjoy,  could  make  these  knights  of  the  faith  waver  or  hold 
them  back.  They  scorned  all  this  and  taking  leave  of  wives,  children, 
relatives  and  friends,  goods  and  chattel,  gave  themselves  up  to  fetters 
and  jail,  to  all  kinds  of  evil  and  torture.  They  have  experienced  and 
proven  -  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  -  ’that  neither 
death,  nor  life’,  ’nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come’,  ’shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord’.  (Rom.  8  .  38-39).  This  love  made  them  do  deeds  which  human 
strength  alone  could  not  have  done.  Weak  women  showed  more  than  human 
power.  Young  men  and  women,  in  the  flower  of  life,  with  God’s  help, 
despised  the  enticing  world  with  all  its  grand  and  beautiful  promises. 
These  young  and  tender  sprouts  conquered  the  powerful  of  the  world 
by  faith  and  meekness  alone.  Christ  markedly  fulfilled  the  promise  he 
made  to  his  disciples:  ’when  they  bring  you  ...  unto  magistrates, 
and  powers  ...  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  what 
you  ought  to  say’  (St.  Luke  12:11-12).  The  martyrs  extolled  this 
and  thanked  God  for  it  in  their  letters.  They  knew  their  own  weakness 
and  experienced  God’s  strength  so  that  they  resignedly,  nay  gladly 
could  bear  the  cross  for  which  human  nature,  when  free,  seemed  to 
fear  and  from  which  it  seemed  to  flee”. 

Furthermore,  it  was  the  intention  that  this  ”mirror‘,'  next  to 
this  image,  should  suggest  its  counterpart.  Taking  a  bold  turn,  De  Ries 
asked:  ”But  how  is  it  now?”  His  answer  was  more  than  the  usual,  commonplace 
exaltation  of  the  fathers  at  the  cost  of  the  contemporaries.  The  golden 
age  had  followed  on  the  century  of  blood  and  tears,  and  there  was  reason 
to  warn  the  Anabaptists  to  remain  what  they  had  once  been.  The  verdict  was: 

”The  temporal  things  mostly  come  first.  They  have  bought  oxen  and 
they  go  to  prove  them;  they  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground  and  they 
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must  needs  go  and  see  it,  before  they  can  come  to  the  great  Supper. 
Simplicity  has  changed  into  pomp  and  circumstance*  The  goods  have 
increased  but  the  soul  has  become  impoverished.  The  clothing  has 
become  exquisite,  but  the  inner  ornament  has  decayed.  Love  has 
cooled,  and  tne  quarrels  have  increased.  Do  you  think  that  God 
watches  this  patiently?  Do  you  think  that  He  is  not  going  to  use 
the  raised  rod?  Put  your  heart  to  the  test  whether  it  is  not  divided, 
or  that  it  tries  to  serve  Christ  and  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
Search  your  inner  self  and  study  where  most  of  your  affections  and 
longings  lead  to  -  whether  they  are  satisfied,  penetrate  the  clouds 
and  sojourn  in  heaven,  or  insatiably  grub  in  the  earth  to  increase 
riches  and  add  houses  and  lands;  whether  your  treasure  is  with 
Christ  in  heaven,  or  here  below  with  things  against  which  Christ  has 
warned  his  disciples.  If  you  want  to  know  who  you  are,  contemplate 
your  intentions  and  thoughts  wherever  they  go.  Consider  once  how 
much  you  worry  about  the  future,  like  a  heathen  in  his  anxiety; 
how  afraid  and  dejected  you  are  when  bad  times  and  adversities 
threaten,  and  how  the  love  for  your  goods  makes  you  tardy  and  sad 
when  giving  alms;  how  many  quarrels  and  lawsuits  you  fight  rather 
than  to  yield  and  lose;  how  soon  your  joy  and  your  night’s  rest 
are  taken  away  by  losses  and  accidents.  Think  how  much  time  is 
taken  by  earuly  things,  that  should  be  spent  on  religion,  and  how 
those  things  make  your  prayers  dull  and  insipid.  TiJeigh  how  deep 
you  are  immersed  in  sensual  enjoyment  because  of  the  abundance  of 
your  riches,  and  how  much  pleasure  you  take  in  it  -  and  how  you 
put  yourself  above  others.  lastly,  bear  in  mind  how  painful  the 
parting  will  be  when  you  have  to  leave  this  life. 

Subject  yourself  -  I  say  -  to  a  thorough-going  test,  and  you  will 
find  what  you  love  and  serve  most  and  how  much  or  how  little  you 
have  mortified  the  flesh  with  all  its  lusts.  Though  the  external 
persecutions  have  almost  ceased,  each  Christian’s  calling  is  to 
suffer  and  to  fight.  Each  Christian  has  to  bear  his  cross  and 
follow  Christ;  each  ought  to  live,  not  according  to  the  flesh,  but 
according  to  the  spirit.  In  the  times  of  persecution  words  and 
conversations  were  edifying  sermons,  that  woke  to  godliness  and 
praised  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Investigate  whether  or  not  you  lend 
your  tongue  to  please  the  thoughtless,  worldly  people  with  idle 
talk.  In  the  period  of  affliction,  the  time  was  spent  in  godly 
exercises  to  comfort  and  edify  one  another.  Take  counsel  with 
yourself  an  what  you  spend  your  precious  time,  how  great  a  part 
you  waste  on  lust  and  vanity  and  how  much  you  squander  on  quarrels 
and  squabbles.  No  doubt  you  will  find  that,  since  the  rod  is  no 
longer  applied,  the  people  have  become  foolhardy.  The  worst  of 
all  is  that  only  a  few  people  examine  themselves  and  there  are 
still  fewer  who  repent.  There  are  many  who  do  not  know  that  they 
are  poor,  naked  and  blind”. 

To  induce  his  co-religionists  to  examine  themselves  and 
attain  self-knowledge  was  thepurpopo^  Ries  published  the  History  of 
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the  Martyrs.  He  dared  to  hope  that  the  contact  with  so  much  magnanimity 
would  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  pettiness,  that  the  readers  would 
realize  the  reprehensibleness  and  sinfulness  of  strife.  In  his  prefaces 
to  both  of  his  publications,  he  referred  to  the  objectionable  schisms, 
not  in  anger  or  in  admonition,  but  to  show  the  better  way. 

"Since  those  who  were  baptized  in  Christ  belong  to  different 
nations,  people  might  ask  why  we  have  brought  the  martyrs 
together  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  church",  De  Ries  answers; 

"since  all  these  people  adhere  to  one  head,  Jesus  Christ,  believe 
in  Jesus,  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  do  their  utmost  to  pass 
into  eternal  life.  Do  we  not  see  why  their  martyrs  have  to  be 
placed  with  the  others  as  limbs  of  one  body?" 

The  same  applied  to  their  children.  Certainly,  there  was  difference  of 

opinion  among  them,  but  this  did  not  affect  what  is  needed  to  be  saved. 

No  deviation  on  minor  points  could  take  away  the  main  thing:  that  all 

professed  Christ.  Yet,  the  Brotherhood  had  denied  its  calling  and  had 

fallen  to  pieces. 

"It  is  a  pitiful  case  that  cannot  be  excused.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  it  had  been  bewailed  day  and  night,  if  penance  had 
been  done,  and  if  the  name  of  the  Lord  had  been  invoked  for  re¬ 
formation.  His  wrath  might  thus  have  been  allayed  and  peace  and 
unity  been  given.  We  humbly  pray  the  God  of  love  and  peace  that 
it  may  hastily  come". 

Pouring  out  his  heart  in  this  manner,  De  Ries  dedicated  his  work  to  the 
whole  Brotherhood. 

The  book  met  an  urgent  need  and  found  a  ready  sale  as  the 
Waterlanders  expected.  Their  disappointment  must  have  been  the  greater 
when  the  strict  groups  unequivocally  showed  that  they  wanted  the  gift 
but  not  the  giver.  The  Old  Frisians  were  the  most  hostile.  They  also 
had  gathered  some  information  about  martyrs,  but  the  so  much  richer 
collection  which  should  and  could  have  promoted  peace  they  made  a  cause 
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of  further  quarrels.  It  is  necessary  to  get  better  acquainted  with  them, 
in  order  to  understand  the  new  complications. 

Of  all  the  Anabaptists  the  Old  Frisians  are  considered  the 
closest  spiritual  descendants  of  Menno  Simons.  Full  of  piety  and  love, 
they  looked  up  at  the  highly  revered  leader  after  whom  they  preferably 
named  themselves  Mennonites.  Information  about  him  was  sympathetically 
received  and  respectfully  treasured  up.  Pieter  Jans  Twisk,  elder  in  the 
Old  Frisian  centre  of  Hoorn,  knew  Menno’s  daughter  and  he  carefully  re¬ 
corded  any  information  this  woman  gave  him.  The  parishioner,  Yolkert 
Maartens  Seileraaker,  father  of  the  chronicler  Velius,  had  stood  at 
Menno’s  deathbed;  he,  too,  reported  Menno ’s  last  words.  Nowhere  else 
were  Menno’s  works  collected  and  printed  so  diligently  as  at  Hoorn.  It 
was  here  that  in  1600  a  Sommarle  -  (Summary)  appeared  in  two  volumes, 
containing  eleven  tracts  of  which  only  three  are  known  in  former  editions. 
It  was  here,  too,  that  in  1627  was  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
famous  remonstrance  against  Jan  van  Leyden,  which  until  then  had  probably 
been  preserved  in  Menno’s  handwriting.  This  is  the  most  important  inform¬ 
ation  so  that  I  need  not  relate  the  remainder. 

This  love  for  Menno’s  books  points  to  congeniality  of  spirit. 
The  Old  Frisians  adhered  heart  and  soul  to  Menno’s  particular  opinions: 
not  the  opinions  of  his  earliest  and  best  period,  but  of  the  later  udien 
he  was  influenced  by  Leenaert  Bouwens  and  Dirk  Philips.  Unyielding  in 
maintaining  ban  and  *myding  ,  they  considered  themselves  the  only  true 
congregation  of  the  Lord.  Their  baptism  was  the  only  valid  one  and  they 
condemned  any  deviation  from  their  old  Mennonite  doctrine  of  incarnation. 
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All  their  qualities,  good  or  bad,  vrere  personified  in  their 
leader  P.J.  Twisk.  He  certainly  was  not  a  commonplace  figure  for  his 
knowledge,  sense  of  duty  and  devotion  were  deserving  of  respect.  What 
energy  that  man  must  have  had  I  He  carried  on  a  clothiers  business,  per¬ 
formed  the  exacting  function  of  elder,  read  widely  and  wrote  a  great  number 
of  books.  Some  of  his  books  are  unmanageable  folio  volumes,  stately  quartos, 
bulky  octavos,  and  all  kinds  of  smaller  ones.  Of  course  these  works  have 
lost  any  scientific  value,  but  they  give  us  some  idea  of  education  among 
the  Anabaptists.  The  place  of  honor  is  taken  by  the  Concordantie  der 
He i lighter  Schrifturen  (Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  a  fore-runner 
of  the  one  published  by  Trommius.  It  is  original  in  its  plan  and  compila¬ 
tion,  for  the  subject  matter  is  not  arranged  alphabetically  but  topically. 
The  first  word  is  God,  and  Devil  follows  as  a  contrast.  After  Christ 
follows  Anti-Christ,  after  the  qualities  of  God  (such  as  truth,  wisdom, 
omniscience)  follows  the  antitheses  (falsehood,  foolishness,  ignorance). 

This  book  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  preachers  of  that  time 
when  they  had  to  write  their  sermons.  Twisk  occupied  himself  also  with 
historic  research,  though  except  for  a  little  German  he  did  not  understand 
foreign  languages.  He  humbly  acknowledged  that  he  was  "just  a  Dutch  clerk". 
His  most  important  work  is  the  extended  Chronicle  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Tyrants.  His  Comet  Booklet  is  in  a  category  by  itself  and  proves  that 
this  Mennonite  elder  was  neither  more  enlightened  nor  more  superstitious 
than  his  contemporaries.  His  polemical  writings  are  of  greater  importance. 

It  is  here  that  we  approach  the  dark  side  of  his  character,  for  Twisk  was 
intolerant  to  the  last  degree.  As  a  dogmatist,  he  was  so  touchy  that  he 
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could  not  stand  any  deviating  opinions  let  alone  respect  them.  Though  he 
wrote  a  tract  about  the  unchristian  quarrels,  he  perhaps  was  the  fiercest 
fighter  in  the  Brotherhood.  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Socinians,  Water- 
landers  and  other  Anabaptists  -  he  was  at  loggerheads  with  them  all.  His 
zeal  for  the  true  teaching  sometimes  carried  him  so  far  as  to  belie  his 
own  origin.  That  he,  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Remonstrants  and  Contra- 
Remonstrants,  sympathized  with  the  latter  was  his  good  right;  but  that 
he,  with  reference  to  a  Resolution  of  the  States  of  Holland,  dared  declare 
"that  the  stat&  has  the  authority  to  maintain  law  and  order  against  false 
teachings  in  ecclesiastical  controversies"  was  unheard-of  in  the  Brother¬ 
hood.  Menno  would  have  recoiled  at  such  a  statement. 

We  now  understand  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  Old  Frisians  to 
swallow  the  fact  that  those  ?Jaterlanders  had  completed  the  Book  of  the 
Martyrs.  The  split  was  so  complete  that,  when  a  Waterlander  went  over  to 
the  Old  Frisians  they  re -baptized  him,  and  when  one  of  their  members 
joined  the  group  of  De  Ries  they  put  him  under  the  ban.  And  should  they 
now  receive  the  sacred  memories  of  their  fathers  as  a  gift  from  a  Brother¬ 
hood  they  did  not  acknowledge  as  Christian?  Their  pride  felt  this  as  a 
humilation.  They  resolved  to  reprint  the  History  of  the  Martyrs,  but  to 
stamp  it  at  the  same  time  as  a  work  of  unsuspected  orthodoxy  by  adding  a 
confession.  There  would  then  be  no  need  for  the  Mennonites  to  buy  that 
Water  land  book.  They  could  then  edify  themselves  by  reading  literature 
derived  from  their  own  spiritual  sphere. 

When  Twisk  and  his  followers  carried  this  plan  out,  they 
did  not  realize  that  they  practised  fraud.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
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convinced  that  the  Waterlanders  were  the  offenders#  Those  apostates  had 
arrogated  the  martyrs  to  themselves:  they  had  issued  documents  concerning 
pious  people  who  did  not  belong  to  their  group#  The  Old  Frisians  did 
nothing  else  than  take  their  property  back,  for  the  martyrs  had  belonged 
to  them,  to  the  congregation  of  the  Lord#  The  Haarlem  publisher  would 
suffer  loss  but  that  could  not  be  helped*  They  could  do  as  they  pleased 
because  the  book  was  not  copyrighted. 

In  1617,  long  before  De  Ries  finished  the  second  legal  edition 
of  his  work,  the  Hoorn  reprint  saw  the  light.  As  to  contents,  the  reprint 
is  word  for  word  the  same  as  De  Ries’  book,  except  for  the  addition  of 
information  gathered  by  themselves.  The  real  difference  is  found  in  the 
introduction*  Here  it  says  that  ’’Many  people  feel  offended  by  the  preface 
of  the  book  printed  at  Haarlem.”  The  conviction  that  the  Anabaptists  as 
members  of  one  body,  were  called  by  God  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other 
was  to  the  Old  Frisians  an  outrageous  heresy#  The  good  word  of  De  Ries 
had  to  make  room  for  admonitions. 

The  main  thing,  however,  was  the  confession  drawn  up  by  Twisk 
and  his  fellow  preacher,  Syvaert  Pieters#  The  33  articles  breathe  a 
strictly  dogmatic  spirit  and  maintain  the  speculative  dogmas  as  well  as 
the  Mennonite  conception  of  the  incarnation.  It  is  characteristic  that 
Scripture -texts  are  cited  along  with  quotations  from  Menno  and  Dirk 
Riilips.  The  Waterland  influence  was  made  harmless,  and  an  orthodox  flag 
covered  the  cargo. 

However,  whose  faith  was  expressed  in  the  confession?  It  did 
not  carry  any  congregational  authority,  though  Twisk  and  Syvaert  Pieters 
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hinted  at  its  desirability.  The  truth  must  be  told:  it  was  thrust  upon 
the  martyrs.  In  blind  zeal  the  writers  declared:  "We  could  not  find  in 
this  book  that  the  martyrs  made  a  confession  contrary  to  ours".  The  in¬ 
justice  was  thus  doubled:  the  confession  usurped  the  martyrs,  as  the 
reprint  expropriated  the  book. 

Little  did  the  Old  Frisians  think,  when  they  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  their  book,  that  there  was  to  come  a  time  that  they  would  look 
back  upon  it  with  bitter  regret.  In  good  faith,  they  had  reprinted  the 
Haarlem  book  but  after  sometime  the  Flemings  warned  them  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  it.  After  a  close  examination,  they  made  the  alarming 
discovery  that  their  text  showed  serious  omissions  in  five  places.  These 
concerned,  without  exception,  the  beloved  dogma  of  the  incarnation;  the 
confessions  of  several  martyrs  appeared  to  be  incomplete  and  mutilated 
especially  on  this  point.  Doubtless,  the  Waterlanders,  who  like  the 
worldly  churches  held  the  incarnation  unorthodox,  had  purposely  tampered 
with  it.  The  worst  was  that  the  Old  Frisians  had  been  their  blind  tools. 
While  thinking  that  they  were  doing  a  work  pleasing  to  God,  they  had  in 
their  innocence  lent  themselves  to  further  heresy.  The  only  remedy  was 
to  do  the  work  over  again  and  to  pillory  the  Waterlanders  at  the  same 
time.  A  new  and  corrected  book  had  to  be  issued  in  spite  of  the  high  costs. 

The  second  reprint,  which  had  to  correct  so  much,  saw  the  li^rt 
in  the  year  1626.  It  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  former;  the  confession 
was  kept,  and  the  number  of  martyrs  was  enlarged  by  seven  only.  It  was  the 
punishment  of  the  Waterlanders  that  gave  this  edition  something  particular. 
Malicious  mischief  had  been  demonstrated,  the  Old  Frisians  thou^it.  They 
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did  not  shrink  from  any  accusation.  How  could  anybody  who  dared  call  him¬ 
self  a  Christian  be  so  brazen  a3  to  twist  the  words  of  martyrs,  and  to 
put  into  their  mouths  a  confession  that  differed  from  the  one  they  had 
died  for?  Moreover,  in  their  falsifying  they  showed  a  Hiarisaic  hypocrisy. 
They  pretended  to  revere  the  martyrs,  but  they  agreed  on  an  important 
article  of  faith,  not  with  them,  but  with  their  persecutors. 

The  accusation  was  too  serious  to  remain  unrefuted.  Hans  de 
Ries,  the  man  designated  to  uphold  the  honor  of  his  group,  kept  silent, 
for  which  the  explanation  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  age  -  he  was  then  73 
years  old,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  was  involved  in  a  polemic  quarrel  with 
Nittert  Obbes.  The  Haarlem  preacher,  Hans  Alenson,  took  up  the  task, 
though  he  did  not  hurry,  for  it  was  only  in  1630  that  his  Tegen-Beri cht 
(Contra-Argumentation) ,  appeared. 

Alenson  puts  a  great  strain  on  our  credulity  when  he  declares 
that  the  omissions  were  purely  incidental  and  that  they  were  the  result  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  printer.  According  to  him,  the  publishers  of  the 
Haarlem  book  could  not  have  any  bad  intention,  for,  if  they  had  really 
wanted  to  deceive  the  readers,  why  should  they  then  have  omitted  something 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  incarnation  in  only  five  places?  Much  greater 
was  the  number  of  places  where  they  had  left  the  confession  of  the  said 
doctrine  unchanged,  so  that  their  falsification  was  stupid  as  well  as  pur¬ 
poseless.  That  fact  sets  one  thinking,  but  it  is  not  yet  sufficient  proof. 
Alensonfs  defence  becomes  more  convincing  where  he  examines  the  omissions 
and  proves  that  they  do  not  give  any  occasion  for  misunderstanding.  Some 
martyrs  gave  in  the  3ame  document  more  than  once  their  opinion  about  the 
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incarnation,  and  such  repetition  had  always  been  fully  printed.  One 
example  will  suffice.  The  poem  written  by  the  martyr  Joos  Kint  «  which  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Mennonite  doctrine  -  is  missing,  but  a  much  clearer  indica¬ 
tion  is  found  in  one  of  his  letters, 

"The  inquisitor  Titelman" ,  says  Joos,  "asked  whether  I  did  believe 
that  Christ  had  accepted  his  flesh  from  Mary.  I  said  fNo7.  It 
seemed  then  as  if  Master  Cornelius  would  faint,  for  he  crossed 
himself  and  was  greatly  alarmed". 

Indeed,  it  is  hardly  thinkable  that  a  falsifier  would  have  expunged  this 
poem  and  kept  this  information,  The  Haarlem  publishers  were  likely  very 
little  concerned  about  these  omissions. 

After  this,  Alenson  changed  his  tactics  and  took  the  offensive. 
He  levelled  his  criticism  at  the  statement  of  the  Old  Frisians  that  their 
confession  agreed  with  that  of  the  martyrs.  He  disproved  this  assertion 
by  giving  documentary  evidence  that  the  principles  which  Twisk  gave  as 
characteristics  of  orthodoxy  dated  from  a  later  time.  For  instance,  the 
much-  discussed  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  was  neither  found  with  the 
martyrs  before  Menno,  nor  with  Menno  himself  in  the  first  period  of  his 
work.  The  High-Germans  would  never  hear  of  it,  and  yet  the  High-German 
martyrs  shone  as  models  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Hoorn  reprint.  He  9lso  at¬ 
tacked  their  strictness  as  to  the  ban  and  mydlng  ,  the  application  of 
which  was  gentle  at  first;  the  strict  school  appeared  later,  and  Menno 
Joined  it  in  spite  of  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  Old  Frisians  made  it 
appear  as  if  their  own  uncompromising  principle  had  been  acknowledged 
by  all  the  martyrs.  They  had  piled  the  one  falsehood  on  top  of  the  other. 
The  height  of  absurdity  was  that  they  and  only  they  'were  allowed  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  martyrs. 
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There  was  nothing  that  the  Old  Frisians  could  bring  against 
this  argument.  Twisk,  in  his  untenable  position,  had  to  keep  doxra.  his 
usual  pugnacity.  He  understood  that  to  be  silent  was  the  best  he  could 
do,  because  to  return  to  the  subject  would  make  matters  worse.  One  of  the 
best  recommendations  for  the  Contra -Argumentation  is  that  it  remained 
unanswered  in  that  quarrelsome  age. 

Vfe  are  also  indebted  to  Alenson  for  some  information  about 

the  life  of  Menno  and  his  contemporaries,  which  completely  fits  in  with 

what  we  know  from  other  sources  and  fills  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge. 

The  Anabaptist  historians  have  put  this  news  to  good  use,  and  no  expert 

Twisk, 

has  ever  questioned  its  reliability.  Indeed ,Awho  lived  in  a  time  full  of 
memories  of  Menno,  would  never  have  let  the  opportunity  slip  to  make 
known  the  slightest  error. 

If  the  Contra-Argumentation  had  been  better  composed,  it  would 
have  been  a  masterpiece  among  works  of  its  kind.  Even  in  its  bad  form,  it 
gives  us  a  good  idea  of  its  author.  Alenson,  a  weaver,  must  have  made  the 
most  of  his  time  to  gain  such  an  education.  His  example  proves  anew  that 
the  Anabaptist  preachers  spared  no  pains  to  train  themselves  for  their 
task.  They  worked  their  way  up,  and  became  men  of  insight  and  knowledge. 
One  of  the  many  of  i/itiom  we  know  next  to  nothing  was  able  to  write  a 
polemic  like  the  Contra -Argumentation. 

Alenson  had  made  out  the  case  of  the  Waterlanders :  not  they 
but  the  strict  had  deviated  from  the  old  principles.  As  happens  so  often, 
this  victory  had  its  doubtful  side,  for  seen  from  a  distance  it  was  a 
defeat.  What  De  Ries  had  had  in  mind  with  the  publishing  had  been  the 
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opposite  of  quarrel  and  victory.  He  had  sought  peace  and  reconciliation. 

What  had  come  of  it?  It  seemed  as  if  an  evil  spirit  withstood  his  endeavours 
and  made  all  his  attempts  result  in  new  quarrels. 

The  explanation  of  De  Ries’s  failure  is  that  he  was  ahead  of 
his  time.  He,  the  representative  of  the  older  generation,  lived  more  for 
the  future  than  his  disciples.  Of  course,  his  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain,  for  the  seed  he  sowed  came  up  when  the  sower  himself  had  long 
since  departed. 

De  Ries  was  the  man  who  took  the  initiative  in  building  up 
our  martyrology.  He  did  more.  In  1631  he  effected,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Contra-Argumentation,  the  second  and  amended  edition  of  his  work  that 
prepared  the  ground  for  a  later  compiler.  The  Anabaptists  know  Van  Braght 
and  his  classic,  the  Martelaarsspiegel  (The  Mirror  of  the  Martyrs). 

They  should  not  forget  that  Van  Braght  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  De 
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Chapter  VI 


The  Old  Flemings 

Water  landers,  Young  Frisians,  High-Germans,  Young  Flemings, 

Old  Frisians  -  we  know  them  all*  There  is  still  another  important  group 
to  which  I  now  draw  the  attention:  The  Old  Flemings*  I  need  not  dwell 
on  the  smaller  groups  and  their  sub -divisions. 

One  knows  that  the  Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century  had  under¬ 
stood  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  congregation  in  different 
ways.  The  Waterlanders  still  stressed  the  religious  development  of  the 
individual  Christian,  and  the  Old  Flemings  the  opposite  view  that  man’s 
highest  calling  was  to  build  up  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Yet  the  Old 
Flemings  did  not  shun  the  world  like  the  Old  Frisians  who  had  become 
complete  strangers  to  the  other  groups.  The  Old  Flemings  still  felt  that 
all  the  Anabaptists  had  the  same  past  and  were  to  meet  the  same  future, 
but  they  never  came  to  a  real  rapprochement  with  the  others.  The  Water¬ 
landers  did  all  they  could  to  rejuvenate  the  Brotherhood.  All  the  groups 
should  join  it,  and  no  group  would  be  allowed  to  rule  the  other.  The  Old 
Flemings  scorned  thi3  ideal  for  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  existed  al¬ 
ready:  it  was  theirs.  All  that  the  apostate  Anabaptists  had  to  do  was  to 
return  to  her;  a  reunion  was  possible  only  in  that  way. 

One  may  call  this  narrow-minded,  intolerant  view,  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  it  also  reveals  a  close  attachment  to  the  congregation. 

It  waa  not  of  their  making;  it  was  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  the 
body  of  Christ.  It  gave  safety  and  salvation  to  the  believers  who  lived 
in  a  sinful  world  which  would  pass  away.  With  it  originated  the  life- 
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giving  preachig  which  renewed  the  strength  necessary  for  a  sacred  devotion. 

A 

Was  it  then  too  much  when  they  asked  the  groups  -  who  had  gone  astray  - 
to  return  to  their  spiritual  home?  These  words  of  love  and  warning  are  heard 
in  The  Golden  Harpe  t  the  songbook  of  the  Old  Fleming,  Earel  van  Hander, 

In  one  of  his  poems  he  told  the  people  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  come 
back  to  Christ  the  fountain  of  life,  instead  of  dipping  water  from  the 
unclean  mudholes  of  the  world*  "Unclean  mudholes"  are  words  that  rather 
repel  than  attract  the  erring  brethren,  but  Van  Mander  wished  to  contrast 
the  light  with  the  dark*  The  poet  used  this  metaphor,  not  to  hurt,  but  to 
show  the  straying  that  there  was  only  one  true  congregation  of  the  Lord, 

The  poet  sang  on,  however,  and  invited  all  to  return  to  the  fold* 

The  individualistic  Vfeterlanders  never  spoke  with  such  warmth 
for  their  congregation*  Karel  van  Mander,  who  had  been  a  member  at  Haar¬ 
lem  since  the  year  1583,  was  not  the  only  Fleming  who  spoke  thus.  Later, 
Lourens  Willems  of  Rotterdam  said  the  same  thing  in  prose;  "they  can 
find  us  when  they  show  genuine  repentance,  and  in  harmony  with  us  enter 
the  door  through  which  they  left;  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  happen 
rather  today  than  tomorrow". 

The  congregation  of  the  Lord  was  in  the  fore.  According  to 
the  Old  Flemings,  it  originated  in  heaven;  the  apostate  angels,  Lucifer 
and  his  satellites,  were  the  first  to  be  banned*  At  the  creation,  Adam 
and  Eve  formed  the  congregation  which  also  embraced  all  pious  men  and 
women  from  the  Old  Testament*  After  the  coming  of  Christ  the  Savior,  it 
was  built  up  outside  Israel.  The  apostles  gathered  from  all  over  the 
world  a  holy  people  that  will  remain  until  the  return  of  Christ*  The 
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distinguishing  marks  of  this  congregation  are:  "true  baptism,  the  pure 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  the  washing  of  the  feet,  and  the  legal  excommunications". 

That  little  flock  of  chosen  people  continued  among  the  Old 
Flemings.  Indeed  their  number  was  not  great,  though  they  had  congregations 
in  the  larger  places  of  Holland  and  Friesland.  We  know  very  little  about 
them.  Fortunately,  Karel  van  Mander  drew  for  us  a  clear  picture  of  their 
daily  life.  From  oblivion  we  see  rise  up  before  us  the  quiet  people  of 
the  country  who,  neglecting  their  sleep,  assiduously  kept  on  working  by 
the  light  of  a  tallow-dip  and  who  did  not  cause  trouble,  but  helped  where 
they  could.  It  is  sad  that  pious  people  of  so  exemplary  lives  were  cross¬ 
ed  in  their  plans  by  religious  intolerance. 

The  care  of  their  family  and  trade  might  occupy  them,  but 
their  daily  pursuits  had  to  make  way  for  the  higher  interests  of  their 
congregation.  Lourens  Willems,  who  kept  a  shop,  could  not  find  the  time 
to  write  a  letter  "because  the  carriage  is  ready  and  therefore  I  must 
go  again  on  a  trip  with  our  elder  and  shall  perhaps  stay  away  more  than 
fourteen  days".  Spiritual  things  came  before  material  ones. 

Old  Flemings  and  Old  Frisians  were  alike  in  their  veneration 
of  the  congregation.  Could  this  relationship  perhaps  lead  to  a  rapproche¬ 
ment?  There  at  once  rose  the  unsurmountable  barrier:  the  difference  in 
national  character  that  had  caused  the  greatest  schism  in  the  Brotherhood. 
This  barrier  still  kept  the  two  groups  as  wide  apart  as  in  the  loth 
century,  f<dr  the  Flemish  element  maintained  itself  until  the  beginning 
of  the  17 tb  century.  Moreover,  it  was  strengthened  by  numerous  refugees 
who  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  impoverished  South 
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(Flanders)*  Some  came  straight  to  our  country*  Others  had  first  preferred 
the  Rhineland  where  they  had  stayed  until,  drawn  by  the  flourishing 
conditions,  they  settled  permanently  in  the  Republic.  Of  course,  the 
peculiar  Flemish  of  these  Southerners  was  bound  to  disappear  as  they 
lived  longer  in  the  Republic  and  mixed  with  the  native  population*  The 
difference  between  the  Old  Flemings  and  Old  Frisians  was  to  disappear 
altogether  in  the  coming  age,  but  for  some  time  to  come  the  contrast 
remained  greater  than  the  re semblance 0 

The  Flemings  were  more  lively,  more  graceful,  more  artistic- 
ally  minded  than  the  Frisians  whom  they  also  outshone  in  pleasing  manners 
and  ease  of  conversation.  Certainly,  they  exercised  also  careful  super¬ 
vision  over  the  conduct  of  their  parishioners  and  they  did  not  tolerate 
any  deviation  from  the  Evangelical  commandments.  Yet,  as  parishioners, 
they  enjoyed  more  freedom.  They  did  not  put  up  with  the  limitations 
which  curtailed  daily  life  elsewhere.  Ihey  respectfully  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  elders  as  did  the  Frisians.  However,  among  the  Old  Fle¬ 
mings  there  was  not  an  elder  strong  enough  to  apply  the  rules,  as  Outer- 
man  did  amongst  the  Young  Frisians,  De  Ries  amongst  the  Waterlanders  and 
Twisk  amongst  the  Old  Frisians.  Their  peculiarity  is  shown  best  by  the 
fact  that  Karel  van  Mander  could  be  such  an  honored  member  of  their  con¬ 
gregation.  The  Old  Frisians  would  not  have  made  room  for  such  a  man  of 
the  world.  They  would  not  have  accepted  as  a  member  one  who  wrote  plays, 
jjiven  biblical  ones,  who  wrote  poems  in  which  the  word  "heathendom”  was 
used,  who  gave  a  splendid  dinner-party  for  art-lovers,  and  who  was  at 
last  buried  "crowned  with  laurels".  Did  the  Flemings  perhaps  make  some 
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special  allowance  for  that  ornament  of  their  group?  This  supposition 
fails  to  appreciate  the  Anabaptist  character.  They  were  proud  of  him. 
After  his  death  they  spoke  of  him  as  "our  dear  brother  Karel  van  Mander, 
of  blessed  memory".  However,  their  sympathy  went  out  to  the  pious 
Christian,  They  placed  his  Golden  Harpe  (Golden  Harp  )  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  works  of  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips,  In  their  polemics,  they  quoted 
songs  from  it  immediately  after  pronouncements  of  these  two  highly 
honored  elders. 

Van  Mander  was  the  best  and  most  honorable  representative  of 
the  Flemish  element,  I  leave  the  artist  alone  for  a  time  to  concern  my¬ 
self  with  the  man,  the  Christian,  Flemish  wit  characterized  him  from 
childhood.  To  guard  a  friend  from  punishment,  the  brilliant  boy  painted  - 
with  currant  juice,  the  part  of  the  body  on  which  the  chastisement  was 
to  fall  with  the  sneering  face  of  the  devil  so  strikingly  that  the  super¬ 
stitious  mother  became  horrified,  dropped  the  raised  rod,  and  fainted. 
Soft  Johnny  was  saved.  When  he  arrived  at  manhood,  his  wit  had  developed 
into  a  never  failing  cheerfulness,  full  of  energy  and  confidence.  Van 
Mander ' s  portrait  excites  sympathy.  This  amiable  face  bespeaks  a  firm 
character,  a  sensitive  heart  and  a  sparkling  wit.  Bredero  called  him  the 
man  of  men,  a  name  of  honor  he  deserved  even  if  it  were  only  for  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  overcame  adversities.  When  fleeing  from  Courtray, 
where  the  plague  had  broken  out,  to  Brughes,  he,  his  wife  and  baby  were 
robbed  of  almost  everything  they  wore  by  mutinous  soldiers.  Karel  had 
no  clothing  left  to  his  back  but  an  old  blanket.  Even  the  baby's  napkins 
had  been  taken,  while  the  mother  kept  only  the  poorest  articles  of  dress. 
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However,  by  way  of  precaution,  she  had  sewn  a  gold-piece  in  an  underskirt 
which  had  escaped  the  greed  of  the  robbers.  While  still  weeping,  she  gave 
it  to  her  husband  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  danger.  And  what  did  Karel 
do?  He  comforted  her  and  said:  ”Don’t  cry.  All  may  yet  be  well,  if  we 
are  not  caught  again  and  reach  the  city  unhurt”.  And  he  sang  a  song  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  and  said:  ”1  am  going  to  paint  so  diligently  that 
we  shall  surely  get  clothing  to  dress  ourselves  and  money  for  food”.  He 
took  the  baby  from  his  wife’s  arms  and  danced  with  it  so  merrily  around 
that  the  woman  had  to  laugh.  Presently  they  arrived  at  the  city. 

We  find  all  the  Anabaptist  characteristics  in  the  writings 
of  this  excellent  man.  There  is  a  quiet,  deep  piety  reflected  in  his 
poems.  We  find  a  close  familiarity  with  the  Bible  which  especially  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  narrative  poems.  We  may  think  that  they  are  tedious,  but 
we  should  not  forget  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  God’s  honor  and  not 
the  poet’s.  There  is  that  humility  which  ferbids  this  versatile  artist 
any  self-exaltation.  Pointers,  sculptors,  glass-etchers,  carpet-makers, 
architects,  goldsmiths  and  weavers,  all  could  take  lessons  from  him,  and 
yet  he  did  not  suffer  from  the  common  ills  of  the  Renaissance  poets. 

Van  der  Noot  thought  himself  a  demi-god,  but  Van  Mander  prefaced  his 
life  work  Het  Schllderboeck  (The  Book  of  the  Painters),  with  ”1  am  not 
a  God.  If  there  is  a  mistake  in  my  work,  or  if  it  is  coarse  or  rude, 
one  should  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  only  human,  and  men  will  make  mistakes” 
There  is  also  the  requisite  that  his  faith  manifested  itself  in  his  works 
The  singer  of  spiritual  songs  wrote  at  the  end  of  all  his  songs  his  motto 
Ben  is  noodigh  (One  thing  is  necessary). 
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He  insisted  on  an  irreproachable  life,  and  warned  youth 
against  "vain,  unclean  poems  such  as  Amadys".  That  he,  having  an  open 
eye  for  the  humane,  revelled  in  many  painters’  jokes  when  he  described 
their  lives,  and  that  he  laughed  with  the  others  when  they  delighted 
in  the  paintings  of  Pieter  Breughel,  is  self-evident.  However,  when 
Frans  Floris  lapsed  into  "our  general  Dutch  weakness  of  excessive 
drinking"  so  that  he  went  to  the  dogs,  Van  Mander,  the  austere  Ana¬ 
baptist  wrote:  "With  reluctance  I  shall  relate  a  few  of  his  excesses 
vhich  I  wish  to  see  denounced  rather  than  praised  and  imitated  by  those 
of  our  art,  so  that  our  youth,  how  tempting  it  may  be,  does  not  try  to 
follow  him.*' 

Finally,  we  find  the  austere  Old  Fleming  watbhing  over  the 
parity  of  the  congregation  and  wanting  "the  delicate  bride"  to  remain 
untainted.  When  the  Vermeulen  people,  the  bankrupts,  were  excommunicated 
in  1598,  Van  Mander  was  there  promptly  with  his  song  "It  is  the  will  of 
God,  brethren,  that  you  hold  your  vessels  in  esteem,  nay  that  you  keep 
them  clean  and  holy".  He,  too,  did  not  tolerate  anybody  who  injured  his 
neigibor*  Thus  we  see  that  the  Anabaptist  character  comes  out  everywhere; 
no  trait  is  missing. 

The  Old  Flemings  also  participated  in  the  original  sin  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  discord*  We  have  again  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  so 
often  observed:  on  the  surface  narrow-minded  quarrels,  and  underneath  it 
motives  of  a  religious  nature  which  are  not  easily  distinguished.  Of 
course,  without  insight  into  those  motives,  neither  a  fair  judg  ment  nor 
a  removal  of  the  complications  is  possible. 
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Haarlem  and  Amsterdam  were  the  Old  Flemish  centres.  Both  places 
excelled  in  a  buoyant  life,  spiritually  as  well  as  materially.  Haarlem 
had  in  the  16th  century  been  the  real  art-city  of  Holland,  and  it  was  to 
be  a  prominent  place  in  the  field  of  arts  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  was 
here  that  Van  Mander  had  formed  his  circle  to  which  belonged  natives  of 
Amsterdam,  and  of  Leiden  as  well  as  of  Zeeland.  One  could  also  speak  of 
it  as  an  Anabaptist  centre,  for  there  was  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  Anabaptists  among  the  well-to-do  and  educated  citizens.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  Anabaptists  for  the  trade, 
industry  and  arts  of  Amsterdam.  The  Old  Flemings  at  Amsterdam  counted 
quite  a  few  South  Netherlanders  among  their  members.  No  family  was  of 
more  note  than  the  Van  Halmaels.  One  member  of  that  family  first  had 
been  Calvinist  and  even  1/feter-Beggar,  but  later  he  went  over  to  the  Old 
Flemings. 

The  exclusive  view  of  life  held  by  the  congregation  could  not 
without  strife  maintain  itself  in  such  surroundings.  The  city  had  risen 
during  the  times  of  persecution  when  dangers  threatened  from  all  sides 
and  when  it  became  q  harbour  of  refuge  within  which  the  faithful  felt 
spiritually  free.  However,  circumstances  had  changed  and  the  new  age 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Old  Flemings.  In  it  there 
manifested  itself  more  and  more  a  tendency  to  moderate  the  strict  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  ban.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  discord.  I  choose  as  an 
example  the  Haarlem  elder,  Jacob  Pieter  Veimeulen,  from  whom  the  so-called 
Vermeulen's -people  derived  their  name.  He  himself  had  not  become  a  bankrupt, 
but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  bankruptcy  was  not  always  a  sufficient 
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reason  for  applying  the  ban.  Many  unforeseen  disasters  (war,  sea,  stom) 
could  be  the  cause  of  an  inability  to  pay  onefs  creditors,  and  yet  one 
could  be  a  sincere  Christian,  a  worthy  member  of  the  congregation.  He 
stepped  into  the  breach  for  a  bankrupt  brother  who  according  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  could  no  longer  be  a  member.  Old  and  new  clashed  at  this 
point  and  Vermeulen  himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  broad  view,  since  he  and 
his  followers  were  banned  by  the  rigorous. 

Moreover,  former  dividing  lines  in  daily  life  faded  away.  The 
social  intercourse  within  the  free  Republic  also  caught  the  Old  Flemings 
in  its  maelstrom.  These  well-educated  citizens  of  the  two  thriving  cities 
came  inevitably  into  contact  with  people  of  other  opinions  when  they  plied 
their  trade  and  especially  when  they  cultivated  some  kind  of  art.  Where 
was  the  sure,  irrefutable  guarantee  that  only  their  congregation,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other,  was  the  congregation  of  the  Lord?  Had  they  in 
their  blind  zeal  perhaps  been  helping  to  build  a  tower  which  beeame  top- 
heavy?  Such  disturbing  thoughts,  at  first  shunned  and  suppressed  as 
promptings  of  sinful  doubt,  had  to  be  expressed  here  or  there.  I  shall 
give  an  example  of  such  a  clash  of  old  and  new  ideas  which  is  doubly 
remarkable  because  it  shows  how  the  extremes  met. 

Eero  Jans  was  preacher  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1616.  His 
followers  became  uneasy  when  they  noticed  that  his  devotion  flagged.  One 
Sunday  he  failed  to  deliver  his  sermon,  so  that  his  fello-preacher, 

Hendrik  van  Wezel  had  to  do  duty  for  him.  When  he  was  called  to  account, 
he  said  that  the  Old  Flemings  did  not  form  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 
**Who  then  does?”  his  examiners  hastened  to  ask.  And  now  the  truth  had 
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to  be  told:  Hero  Jans  did  not  know.  After  the  Apostles  had  passed  away, 
the  Antichrist  had  taken  possession  of  the  church.  There  was  no  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  anymore,  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  found  it,  unless  he 
could  confirm  his  mission  with  signs  and  wonders  as  Jesus  did.  The  Bible 
did  not  give  Hero  any  light;  he  had  studied  the  Scriptures,  but  did  not 
know  more  than  the  letter,  for  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  that  regenerates.  We 
have  here  to  deal  with  the  view  of  Sebastiaan  Frank  and  Coornhert  which 
is  the  same  that  had  won  Obbe  Biilips  and  many  Waterlanders.  Of  course, 
modernists  were  open  to  the  influence  of  those  two  spiritualistic  writers, 
but  to  find  the  Trojan  Horse  in  the  centre  of  "the  divine  congregation  of 
the  Flemings"  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  It  shows  that  even  the  faith  of 
the  strictest  Anabaptists  was  sometimes  shaken. 

Further  information  about  J.P.  Vemeulen  and  Hero  Jans  will 
give  us  a  better  understanding  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Flemings. 
Vermeulen  was  a  refined  man  who  had  travelled  far  and  wide  on  business, 
and  had  lived  for  some  time  at  Vilna  in  Lithuania.  As  with  so  many  Ana¬ 
baptists,  his  interest  went  out  to  many  fields  of  study.  His  writ  lags 
show  that  he  was  a  self-educated  man.  He  had  a  warm  feeling  for  the 
oppressed;  with  a  humanity  rare  in  that  age,  he  spoke  of  the  poor  help¬ 
less  Indians  in  America,  the  victims  of  the  greedy  and  fanatic  Spaniards. 
Like  Van  Mander,  he  was  broad-minded  enough  to  see  the  relationship  with 
the  other  Anabaptist  groups.  Pending  the  negotiations  of  the  Pacified 
Brotherhood  'with  Outerman  and  his  supportei’s,  he,  the  Old  Fleming,  took 
the  liberty  to  point  to  the  means  which  could  further  the  "Apostolic 
concord".  Most  probably,  he  hoped  that  the  two  groups  when  united,  would 
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resolve  to  go  further,  and  crown  their  work  by  returning  to  the  Old 
Flemings,  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Vermeulen  wrote  a  word  of  almost 
prophetic  insight  •  Talking  about  the  one -sideness  of  the  groups,  he  said 
that  the  modernists  "find  the  only  mark  of  Christ's  church  in  a  holy  way 
of  life,  while  the  orthodox  find  it  in  the  soundness  of  the  faith".  The 
justness  of  this  pronouncement  has  been  confirmed  by  the  facts. 

But  however  conciliating  Vermeulen  might  be,  he  did  not  shun 
a  fight  when  the  honor  of  the  congregation  was  at  stake.  The  revival  of 
Catholicism  in  our  country  had  begun  and  the  rejuvenated  Roman  Catholic 
Church  asserted  itself  with  the  old  claim  that  it  was  the  only  true 
church.  Hie  modernist  Anabaptists  were  not  alarmed  at  all,  but  the  two 
strictest  groups,  each  of  which  considered  its  own  congregation  as  the 
only  bride  of  Christ,  felt  impelled  to  launch  an  attack  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  Twisk,  always  ready  to  fight,  did  not  need  more  than 
the  instigation  of  his  friend,  Jan  Ents  van  Venhuizen,  to  write  his 
Outdeckinghe  des  Ransdoms  -  (Discovery  of  Ihpacy).  It  contains  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  principal  Bible  texts  relevant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
doctrine.  He  admitted  that  he  "had  sometimes  attacked  the  horrors  some¬ 
what  fiercely",  but  ended  by  saying:  "Hie  Lord  will  deliver  the  obdurate 
Jews  and  the  idolatrous  Ihpists  -  which  can  be  compared  with  each  other  - 
from  all  their  errors,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  truth". 

Vermeulen  went  to  war  too.  He  did  not  content  himself  with 
writing  a  few  booklets,  but  he  followed  up  his  polemics  with  debates. 

It  makes  a  strange,  and  somewhat  painful  impression,  that  the  two  reli¬ 
gious  denominations,  themselves  hardly  tolerated,  attacked  each  other  at 
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secret  meetings*  Vermeulen  had  already  written  in  1600  a  special  pamphlet 
against  the  Successio  Apostolica,  and  it  had  also  come  up  for  discussion 
in  the  Haarlem  debates  of  the  year  1614.  The  Apostles  had,  according  to 
the  Successio  Apostolica  delegated  their  spiritual  authority  to  others 
and  these  had  again  delegated  it  to  a  younger  generation,  so  that  there 
was  an  unbroken  series  of  holy  men  who  alone  were  qualified  to  hold  eccle- 
sieftlcal  offices. 

Vermeulen  placed  the  Anabaptist  conviction  over  against  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic.  He  taught: 

"The  true  successors  walk  in  Christ* s  footsteps,  and  follow  after 
him;  they  are  not  bound  to  any  succession  of  offices  or  persons, 
but  only  to  succession  of  the  Evangelic  confession.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  is  Apostolic,  not  because  of  the  leaders  who  succeed  each 
other,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  spiritual  relationship  with  the 
congregation  of  the  Apostles.  Those  who  apostatize  from  Christ’s 
teachings  have  no  God  even  though  they  possess  -  which  is  not  the 
case  at  all  -  a  reliable  register  of  the  continuous  succession  of 
the  bishops  from  Tfeter  to  the  present.  Only  Christ  is  the  bishop 
of  the  souls.  He  gathers  together  his  congregation  which  does  not 
comprise  the  great  number,  and  boasts  neither  of  antiquity  nor 
succession,  but  which  hears  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Satan 
has  built  up  hi3  synagogue  as  a  counterpart  which  will  also  last 
until  the  end  of  the  world  and  will  comprise  all  who  follow  the 
inventions  of  their  own  heart  instead  of  the  truth". 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  long  since  awakened  from  its 
indifference.  It  hit  back  more  fiercely  than  the  attack  had  been.  A 
Minorite,  Father  Jacobus,  sharpened  his  pen  against  Twisk.  I  need  not 
say  anything  about  his  Fighting,  Conquering,  and  Triumphant  Truth,  for 
if  there  is  anything  in  it  that  triumphs,  it  is  the  art  of  calling  names. 

A  better  book  is  Toetssteen  (Touchstone)  by  the  Brussels  Jesuit  Co sterns 
who  discussed  Vermeulen* s  work.  He  who  wants  a  debate  in  which  arguments 
are  answered  by  arguments,  should  take  this,  since  it  is  the  best  counter 
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plea  of  the  three.  However,  far  more  important  is  the  Success! o  Ana¬ 
baptist  lea  by  V.P.  -  most  probably  Simon  Walraven,  licentiate  of  law 
and  later  a  priest.  It  may  sound  strange,  but  this  occasional  writing 
has  not  lost  its  value.  The  author  used  the  following  tactics  against 
Vermeulen.  "If  you  assault  the  true  succession  in  my  church",  he  threatens, 
"I  shall  expose  the  false  succession  in  your  congregation".  To  attain  his 
object,  he  gave  a  serial  story  of  all  the  schisms  among  the  Anabaptists. 

By  doing  this  he  saved  from  oblivion  a  great  amount  of  information  which 
we  otherwise  would  not  have  known.  And  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
Simon  Walraven  was  an  honest,  reliable  writer  who  knew  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  external  march  of  events.  His  partiality  made  him  unable  to 
notice,  let  alone  to  appreciate,  the  hidden  piety  of  his  opponents;  his 
intolerance  made  him  take  a  pleasure  in  scorn  and  sneers.  For  all  that, 
this  jurist-theologian  is  a  good  guide  in  so  far  as  he  kept  close  to  the 
facts,  and  the  Anabaptists  have  gratefully  acknowledged  this.  De  Hoop 
Scheffer  has  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  Successio  Anabaptistica ,  and 
Cramer  had  it  reprinted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Ref ormatoria  Neerlandica. 

I  return  now  to  the  congregation  of  the  Old  Flemings  at 
Amsterdam.  It  counted  Karel  van  Mander  among  its  members  in  1604,  but 
it  lost  him  in  1616  when  he  prematurely  died.  The  new  school  made  its 
influence  felt  strongest  in  this  lively  city,  though  the  men  of  the  old 
stamp  tried  hard  but  in  vain  to  oust  it  as  appears  from  a  few  sensational 
incidents.  It  was  the  usual  course  of  things.  Never  was  anything  recorded 
about  religious  life  and  its  blessings,  but  the  pens  came  into  action 
as  soon  as  something  offensive  happened.  It  may  appear  to  shallow-pa  ted 
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readers  that  these  offences  had  the  upper  hand,  but  th9  reality  is  that 
they  very  seldom  occurred.  It  was  in  the  year  1613  that  a  serious  inci¬ 
dent  took  place:  a  brother,  A.  Willems,  desired  to  seduce  a  sister  of  the 
congregation.  If  the  very  old  elder  Cornells  van  Male  and  the  preachers 
Cornells  van  Lochorst,  Cornells  Jan  Verste,  Hero  Jans,  and  Hendrik  van 
Wezel  had  been  men  as  severe  as  their  fathers,  they  would  at  once  have 
brought  this  case  before  the  congregation.  Indeed,  a  minority^ of  which 
Lieven  de  Buyser  was  the  leader^  demanded  it,  but  the  consistory,  averse 
to  applying  the  ban,  was  talked  round  by  A.  Willems.  It  did  not  ask 
punishment  at  all,  and  put  De  Buyser  off  with  the  practical  rather  than 
Evangelic  excuse  that  "to  want  to  do"  was  not  yet  "to  do". 

The  congregation  remained  quiet  until  1616,  when  Hero  Jans 
refused  to  preach  -  as  we  have  seen  above.  Ihe  consistory  supported  by 
Abraham  van  Halmael  again  showed  a  remarkable  tolerance,  and  especially 
so  when  Hero  soon  repented  and  offered  "his  own  sacrifice",  i.e.  volun¬ 
tarily  confessed  his  guilt  before  the  congregation.  It  was  again  Lieven 
de  Buyser  who  joined  issue;  he  was  one  of  those  persons  who  bred  bad 
blood  everywhere,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  He  would  not  demand 
that  Hero  should  be  put  under  the  ban,  but  this  apostate  should  not  be 
allowed  to  preach  anymore:  never  could  his  word  "be  to  the  point".  The 
congregation  of  the  Lord  would  soon  be  without  walls  and  gates  if  such 
unfaithfulness  was  tolerated. 

De  Buyser  kept  silent  for  a  time,  but  he  watched  his  chance. 
Before  Chri3tma3  baptism  was  to  be  administered  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  be  celebrated,  and  for  the  latter  sacrament  he  thought  the  time  and 
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the  situation  unsuited:  how  could  the  congregation  hold  communion  now  that 
its  unity  had  been  broken?  His  objection  caused  much  disturbance,  and  the 
division  began,  I  cannot  follow  all  the  complications.  Let  me  only  mention 
that  the  case  of  A.  Willems  was  dragged  up  again.  The  thoughtless  words 
that  "To  want  to  do"  was  not  yet  "to  do",  were  now  explained  as  if  they 
meant  a  general  principle  that  contradicted  the  Gospel,  The  consistory 
felt  hurt  by  this  imputation  and  summoned  De  Buyser  and  his  most  prominent 
supporter  Thilip  Jans  for  falsehood,  slander  and  disturbance. 

The  congregation  bade  both  farewell.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  do 
not  possess  any  detailed  account,  except  this  one,  of  how  such  a  case 
was  settled.  That  is  why  I  give  here  a  short  description.  The  hearing 

t 

required  no  less  than  four  meetings,  at  the  beginning  of  each  one  of 
which  a  preacher  lodged  the  complaint  against  Lieven  de  Buyser  and  Thilip 
Jans,  Afterwards  the  accused  got  an  opportunity  to  defend  themselves. 
Everything  was  discussed  in  detail;  the  members  gave  evidence  or  said  what 
they  thought  about  it;  sentence  was  passed  by  a  roll-call  vote;  he  who  made 
his  opinion  known,  usually  accounted  for  it  by  appealing  to  a  text  or  a 
biblical  story.  Especially  the  last  meeting  lasted  very  long,  and  when  in 
the  end  Cornelia  van  Male  had  to  pronounce  the  ban  over  De  Buyser  and 
Thilip  Jans,  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  them.  He  had  to  ask 
whether  they  were  present  or  not;  out  of  the  darkness  two  voices  said, 

"yes'.  Holy  Anabaptist  simplicity^  In  the  17th  century  and  long  after  that 
one  was  economical  with  artificial  light.  Yet  such  a  soberness  at  such  an 
occasion  exceeds  our  expectation. 

The  quarrel  had  a  sequel.  The  Old  Flemings  at  Haarlem  showed 
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sympathy  for  De  Buyser.  They  did  not  know  him  as  the  troublesome,  un¬ 
manageable  brother  whom  everyone  liked  to  get  rid  of;  they  saw  in  him 
the  fighter  for  the  right  of  the  congregation.  Their  preachers,  Philip 
van  Casele,  Vincent  de  Hont,  Hendrik  Pieters,  Joost  lybaert,  Dirk 
Willems  and  Adriaan  Caluwart,  first  sent  letters  and  afterwards  delegates 
to  Amsterdam  to  discuss  the  matter.  Ike  uncalled-for  mediators- met  with 
an  unkind  reception;  they  were  reproached  because  they  themselves,  who 
supposedly  stood  up  for  the  congregation,  violated  its  rights,  for  they 
had  not  been  invited,  and  they  formed  a  eonsistorial  council  which  wanted 
to  rule  over  the  faithful.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Haarlem  congregation  was 
put  to  the  same  choice  between  old  and  new.  A  bridegroom  had  lost  si^ht 
of  the  Anabaptist  modesty,  so  that  he  was  threatened  with  the  ban.  The 
strict,  led  by  Vincent  de  Hont,  relentlessly  adhered  to  the  ancestral 
rules.  The  moderate,  the  supporters  of  Lucas  Philips,  thought  such 
strictness  out  of  date  and  were  defamed  as  Borsten  tasters  (Breast  feelers). 
Though  the  mediation  of  elders  from  far  and  even  from  abroad  was  called  in, 
a  schism  followed.  This  case  proves  that,  as  had  twenty  years  previously 
the  secession  of  Vermeulen,  resistance  against  the  relentless  ban  was 
also  growing  stronger  and  stronger  at  Haarlem. 

For  completeness  sake,  we  have  to  study  one  more  important 
wing  of  the  group:  the  Groninger  Old  Flemings.  One  will  remember  when 
they  came  into  being;  they  were  the  strictest,  the  stiffest  among  the 
Young  Flemings;  they  had  united  as  one  group  around  the  fanatic  Jan 
Luyes.  There  is  something  misleading  in  their  name,  since  they  had  very 
little  Flemish  blood  in  their  veins.  They  consisted  for  the  greater  part 
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of  Groningers,  some  Frisians,  and  some  people  of  Overysel,  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  who  acknowledged  the  Flemish  principles  and  therefore  called 
themselves  Flemings.  They  were  for  the  most  part  North  Netherlander  of 
the  strictest  kind,  and  their  names  are  absolutely  native. 

One  might  think  that  the  Groninger  Old  Flemings  and  Old 
Frisians  were  twin  brothers.  There  was  no  difference  of  nationality  so 
that  rapprochement  seemed  possible ,  but  nothing  could  be  expected  from 
leaders  such  as  Jan  Luyes  and  P.J.  Twisk.  The  f omer  had  seceded  because 
of  his  unyielding  attitude  towards  the  Frisians  and  the  latter  was  as 
exclusive.  Hie  feelings  of  both  had  become  known  in  1622  when  they  engaged 
in  a  hot  dispute  at  Hoorn,  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith  but  about  what  to  understand  by  "congregation" o  Jan  Luyes 
said  that  the  Flemings  had  confessed  their  guilt  over  the  schism  in  the 
16th  century  and  that  the  Old  Frisians  had  not;  ;and  therefore  the  Frisians 
were  impenitent  while  the  chastened  Old  Flemings  formed  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord.  Twisk  replied  that  the  Frisians  had  humbled  themselves  before 
the  Lord  and  not  before  men.  Of  course,  this  justification  did  not  find 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Jan  Luyes.  The  meeting  did  not  attain  its  objects. 

One  may  doubt  whether  Jan  Luyes  was  already  in  1622  of  that 
strange  opinion  for  which  he  and  more  still  his  successor  Uko  Walles 
became  so  notorious.  Had  Twisk  known  about  that  heresy  he  would  have 
repudiated  it,  and  perhaps  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the  dispute. 

The  enemies  of  Uko  Walles  accused  him  of  advocating  incorrect  ideas 
about  Judas:  he  would  not  impute  to  that  traitor  his  sin,  since  it  had 
made  possible  Christ's  death,  the  cause  of  man's  salvation.  Even  authori- 
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tative  Anabaptist  writers,  such  as  Hoekstra  and  De  Hoop  Scheffer,  said 
something  to  that  effect;  it  is  necessary  that  this  question  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

We  can  put  Jan  Luyes  to  one  side  for  he  died  in  1637,  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  Uko  Whiles  and  his  followers  the  Ukowallists.  Wb  are 
surprised  that  the  leader  of  the  Groninger  Old  Flemings  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  English  Pietists.  William  Perkins,  the  real  father  of 
that  spiritual  school,  had  in  1596  published  his  Declaration  of  the  true 
manner  of  knowing  Christ  crucified.  This  booklet  appeared  in  1604  in 
Dutch  and  became  a  best  seller  especially  among  the  Calvinists.  There  is 
hardly  any  need  to  mention  that  the  Calvinist  ministers,  Udemans  and 
Teellinck,  who  wanted  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  doctrines,  became  the 
forerunners  of  Dutch  Pietism.  They  told  the  people  to  repent  and  to  do 
penance;  their  theology  was  what  Perkins  called  "the  science  of  living 
blessedly  forever”.  Jacob  Cats  has  popularized  this  school  in  his  poems. 

In  the  remote  Noordbroek,  Uko  Whiles  spent  many  hours  on 
reading  Perkin’s  Declaration  of  the  true  manner  of  knowing  Christ  cru¬ 
cified.  Wfe  can  follow  his  train  of  thoughts  step  by  step  when  we  read  his 
summary  of  this  booklet.  Of  course  he  believed  in  Christ’s  redemptive 
work:  that  pure  lamb  of  God  had  to  suffer  and  die  on  the  cross,  if  the 
wrath  of  God  was  to  be  allayed  and  taken  away  from  us.  But  to  know  this 
was  not  sufficient.  With  Parkins  he  says: 

nThe  second  part  of  that  knowledge  is  appropriation  through  which 
one  must  believe  not  only  that  Christ  was  crucified  but  that  he 
was  also  crucified  for  us  -  I  stress  this  for  us;  that  Christ 
on  the  cross  was  our  guarantee,  and  that  He  then  stood  in  our 
place  where  we  ourselves  should  have  stood;  that  your  personal 
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and  individual  sins  ware  imputed  to  him,  and  that  He  was  found 
guilty  of  them  as  a  criminal". 

Uko  Walles  asked  how  we  had  requited  Christ  for  this  benefit,  and  he 
answered  with  Perkins: 

"Every  person  ought  to  be  sura  without  any  doubt  that  he  was  the 
person  who  crucified  Christ,  that  he  is  as  much  to  blame  as  are 
Judas,  Herod,  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews,  and  that  his  sins  are 
the  nails,  the  thorns,  the  spear  that  pierced  him"* 

There  he  mentioned  Juda*s  guilt  and  that  became  the  starting  point  of 

Uko*s  reasoning.  There  appeared  to  be  a  weak  spot  in  the  heart  of  that 

hard  judge,  Uko  Walles. 

"God",  he  mused,  "Who  created  light  out  of  darkness,  has  according 
to  his  will  used  Judarfs  treason  to  save  me,  the  lost  sinner.  If  I, 
who  am  as  guilty  as  Judas,  now  may  trust  in  salvation,  would  the 
graceful  Christ  then  not  have  any  grace  for  Judas?" 

And  here  follows  the  heresy  of  Uko  and  his  followers:  "that  who  cherish 

hopes  that  the  Apostle  Judas  may  also  be  saved  by  Christ".  He  did  not 

presume  to  give  a  verdict,  but  left  it  to  Christ.  However,  he  objected 

to  the  allegation  of  those  people  who  were  certain  that  Judas  had  been 

damned  forever. 

Uko  Walles  was  often  misunderstood,  which  was  partly  his  own 
fault  since  his  words  were  somewhat  paradoxical.  In  disputes  he  could  not 
keep  his  temper,  but  goaded  the  people  into  contradiction.  Self-righteous 
people  who  held  up  to  scorn  Christ’s  apostate  disciple,  the  thief  and 
traitor,  were  reprimanded:  "I  have  betrayed  Christ,  and  you  have  betrayed 
Christ  too,  and  all  the  people  who  are  In  the  world  and  those  who  will 
come  into  the  world,  have  betrayed  Christ  in  the  same  way  as  Judas  did". 
What  were  those  matter-of-fact  Groningers  to  do  with  such  puzzles?  The 
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assertions  of  Uko  Walles  were  pure  nonsense;  to  betray  Christ  one  should 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  Christ.'  At  first  the  people  mocked,  then  they 
warned  and  threatened.  Village  gossip  became  slander.  Letters,  the  leaf¬ 
lets  of  the  time,  went  from  hand  to  hand.  Sooner  or  later  a  crisis  was  to 
be  expected, 

Things  came  to  a  head  in  the  congregation.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  unrest  and  the  quarrels  which  estranged  the  brethren  from  each  other. 
The  schism  among  the  Old  Flemings  came  in  1637;  the  direct  cause  was  the 
ban  passed  on  Jurjen  Thomas  the  greatest  opponent  of  Uko  Walles.  However, 
this  was  merely  the  prelude.  The  heaviest  blow  fell  shortly  afterwards 
when  Uko  was  placed  under  arrest  and  imprisoned  at  Groningen. 

The  embarassing  question  crops  jip,  whether  or  not  the  Ana¬ 
baptists  had  lodged  a  complaint  against  him.  A  leaflet  of  that  time  says: 

’"Those  hypocrites,  with  their  professed  non-violence,  are  not 
allowed  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm,  but  if  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  leader,  they  incite  against  him 
a  Calvinist  minister  who  likes  to  have  a  hand  in  heresy-hunting**. 

Hatred  magnified  into  a  rule  what  may  have  happened  once.  Uko  Walles  may 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  such  meanness,  though  he  did  not  say  anything 
about  it  in  his  apologies.  However  this  may  be,  he  had  to  go  before  the 
Mayors  and  Aldermen.  The  advice  of  the  Groninger  (Calvinist)  ministers 
was  asked,  and  they  said,  in  the  terminology  of  the  time,  that  the ‘ac¬ 
cused"  was  an  outrageous  pest,  that  his  doctrine  was  abominable  and  that 
his  congregation  was  a  state  within  the  state.  Thus  advised,  the  judges 
passed  sentence,  and  Uko  Walles  was  exiled  from  the  province  until  dooms¬ 
day  aid  he  had  to  depart  within  three  days.  Should  he  ever  dare  to  return, 
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he  would  be  punished  in  the  flesh.  The  man  who  still  was  the  Waterland 
poet  the  same  year  sang  "Alas,  how  bitter  is  it  to  part  with  the  country 
where  everything  goes  wrong". 

No  other  Anabaptist  group  stood  as  remote  from  the  Waterlanders 
as  did  Uko  Walles  and  his  followers,  but  the  feeling  expressed  by  Vondel 
in  his  verses  was  that  of  the  unhappy  exile  when  he  took  refuge  in  East 
Friesland.  Though  he  immediately  looked  for  spiritual  work,  and  found 
adherents,  he  was  homesick  for  his  native  soil.  In  1642,  after  five  years 
of  exile,  he  defied  the  sentence  and  settled  down  at  Marsum  near  Appinge- 
dam.  He  began  diligently  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  scattered  congrega¬ 
tions  and  hoped  that  the  past,  if  not  forgiven,  would  at  least  be  forgotten. 

The  Groninger  Old  Flemings  had  meanwhile  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  even  abroad,  Their  own  province  counted  no  less  than  25  congre¬ 
gations,  East  Friesland  had  5,  Friesland  10,  Overysel  5,  Holland  4  and 
Zeeland  1.  This  number  is  surprinsingly  large,  yet  the  conclusion  that  the 
group  as  a  whole  must  have  been  numerous,  would  be  hasty.  Several  rural 
congregations  were  certainly  small.  A  computation  of  the  total  number  of 
members  is  impossible.  I  have  some  information  about  Friesland  only,  and 
even  this  is  of  a  later  date.  In  1666,  the  members  of  all  the  Anabaptist 
groups  in  Friesland  were  counted  for  the  sake  of  a  money  loan.  The  Uko- 
wallists  numbered  only  245.  Supposing  there  were  as  many  sisters,  this 
would  mean  that  the  ten  congregations  had  about  500  members.  There  were 
larger  congregations  at  Deventer,  and  at  Haarlem  and  a  smaller  one  at 
Zaandam. 

The  Groninger  Old  Flemings  were  the  strictest  of  the  strict 
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Anabaptists.  They  did  not  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  new  age  as  the  Old 
Flemings  of  real  Flemish  origin  did.  They  made  regulations  for  everything: 
attire,  manner  of  living,  furnishing  the  houses.  «  The  luxury  around  them 
increased,  but  they  stood  firm:  the  world  was  not  allowed  to  invade  their 
sanctuary,  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  The  Old  Flemings  recorded  their 
rules  in  1659.  A  meeting  held  at  Loppersum  made  such  narrow-minded  regula¬ 
tions  that  we  almost  forget  the  religious  meaning.  A  Christian  ought  not 
to  wear  crimson  cloth,  no  satin  or  damask,  and  he  should  not  imitate  the 
idle  findings  of  fashion  but  should  be  modest  and  humble.  Shoes  with  high 
heels  and  white  stitching,  with  two  laces  and  scrupperholes,  were  forbidden. 
Women1 s  skirts  must  not  bulge  out  at  the  top  and  not  be  adorned  with  cord 
at  the  bottom,  or  busks  in  the  bodice  or  sleeves  with  ruffs.  They  also 
watched  the  hair  dress:  plaits  and  the  luxurious  casques  were  frills.  And 
indoors  one  had  to  be  on  his  guard  against  cushions,  expensive  counter¬ 
panes,  mirrors,  paintings  and  wall -plates.  The  eye’s  lust  was  the  heart’s 
snare . 

Such  rejection  of  the  world  as  a  rule  brings  like-minded  people 
together.  No  people  did  associate  so  closely  as  the  Groninger  Old  Flemings. 
Their  elders  always  travelled  from  the  one  congregation  to  the  other  to 
administer  the  sacraments  and  to  strengthen  the  ties.  Uko  Walles  had  set 
the  example,  and  we  find  in  the  documents  that  he  was  always  changing  his 
abode.  Now  we  find  him  on  board  of  the  Harlinger  market-boat,  then  at 
Hoorn,  or  at  Amsterdam  or  Haarlem.  In  the  latter  place  there  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  him.  The  group  of  Jurjen  Thomas  had  also 
banned  him,  but  they  had  apparently  not  had  an  opportunity  to  give  notice 
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of  it.  In  their  opinion  "he  remained  the  same  for  God",  but  he  had  to  be 
told  in  person  that  he  had  been  ostracized.  Representatives  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  had  twice  called  at  his  house,  but  had  not  found  him  in.  Nothing 
was  left  to  them  but  to  travel  after  the  elusive  man.  They  caught  up  with 
him  at  Haarlem  and  there,  on  August  26th,  1644,  they  pronounced  the  ban 
against  him, 

Uko  Walles,  convinced  that  he  was  right,  continued  to  do  his 
duty,  but  this  would  not  be  for  long.  Dr,  Laurens  Pimperlingh,  minister  at 
Appingedam} sought  to  expel  the  heretic  from  his  neighborhood.  He  first  had 
been  a  Roman  Catholic  so  that  in  him  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  of  persecu¬ 
tion  was  strengthened  by  that  of  the  Calvinist.  In  his  sermons  he  incited 
the  authorities  to  clear  the  land  from  Ukowallists,  and  if  need  be  to 
destroy  them  by  fire  and  water.  This  instigation  did  not  miss  its  mark, 
and  in  1644  his  house  at  Marsum  was  surrounded  in  the  night.  He  was  taken 
from  his  bed  and  transported  to  Delfzyl  where  he  was  put  in  irons,  while 
soldiers  watched  over  him  for  eight  weeks.  The  same  Groningen  that  had 
refused  the  inquisition  in  the  16th  century  now  lent  it  a  willing  ear.  The 
captive  was  set  free  only  when  he  had  paid  a  heavy  fine  but  he  had  to  go 
into  exile  again.  In  his  moving  supplication  he  asked  the  government: 

"What  is  my  sin  or  my  crime?  I  ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  live 
in  peace  with  wife  and  children  and  to  care  for  them.  I  profoundly 
profess  Christianity,  and  I  believe  with  you  that  Christ  is  our 
Savior.  0,  you  judges,  is  it  not  God  who  judges  over  the  hearts, 
the  thoughts  and  the  consciences  of  the  people?" 

It  must  have  comforted  him  that  his  supporters  showed  him  their  fond 

attachment.  They  made  petitions:  33  freeholders  at  Noordbroek  signed  a 

statement  that  they  had  known  Uko  Walles  during  20  years  as  a  modest, 
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virtous,  friendly  and  pious  man.  When  the  Count  of  East  Friesland  would 
not  admit  him  to  his  county  unless  he  paid  3000  rix  dollars,  the  congrega¬ 
tions  were  only  too  willing  to  pay  this  large  sum  for  him.  The  only  assess¬ 
ment  of  which  we  know,  was  the  one  of  100  rix  dollars  for  Middelstum.  At 
last,  they  considered  whether  the  help  of  Prince  Frederic  Henry  should  not 
be  called  in.  Had  not  the  House  of  Orange  always  protected  the  oppressed 
Anabaptists?  It  was  all  of  no  avail.  Never  did  Uko  Walles  see  his  native 
land  again:  he  died  February  15th,  1653,  at  Zylmunniken  in  East-Friesland. 

The  Old  Flemings  have  thus  striven,  fought  and  suffered.  When 
we  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  look  over  their  group,  we  are  struck  by  its 
great  diversity.  What  contrast  are  Karel  van  Mander  and  Uko  Walles,  Jan 
Pieters  Vermeulen  and  Jan  LuyesJ  Yet  they  belonged  to  the  same  division 
which  in  its  turn  was  a  sub-division  of  the  great  group.  Bewildering  is 
the  aspect  of  all  these  different  groups  and  divisions  with  their  many, 
vexy  often  conflicting,  views.  How  will  they  ever  grow  together  into  one 
harmonious  Anabaptist  Brotherhood?  The  sequel  to  my  story  will  have  to 


answer  this  question 
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Chapter  VII 


Two  Kinds  of  Word  of  God 

As  the  mouth_piece  of  his  group,  De  Ries  was  very  often 
obliged  to  engage  in  a  conflict*  He  was  attacked  by  Cornells  Boeckaert 
because  of  the  baptism,  by  Twisk  because  of  the  incarnation,  and  by  the 
Sociniqns  because  of  the  deity  of  Christ.  When  he  was  subject  to  fire  - 
and  did  not  spare  himself,  it  must  have  given  him  every  satisfaction  that 
his  own  group  remained  unanimous*  The  Waterlanders  were  allowed  to  bear 
the  name  of  peace  party  because  of  their  example  and  their  attempts  at 
reconcilia  ti  on. 

We  feel  the  more  sorry  for  him,  that,  in  his  old  age,  Hans  d@ 
Ries  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  quarrel  broke  out  among  his  own  followers. 
We  can  at  once  tell  that  the  members  of  his  group,  unlike  those  of  other 
groups,  did  not  quarrel  about  things  temporal,  but  about  something  that 
formed  the  kernel  of  their  religious  life.  Furthermore,  it-  was  just  a 
small  minority  that  caused  the  trouble,  and,  what  says  more,  peace  was 
soon  restored  without  leaving  the  bleeding  wound  of  a  schism. 

Socinianism,  notwithstanding  the  good  offices  of  De  Ries,  had 
penetrated  into  the  group  of  the  Waterlanders.  Traces  can  here  and  there  be 
found  of  ideas  derived  from  the  Rakovian  Catechism  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  modernistic  Waterlanders  as  isolated  truths.  I  shall  take  as  an 
example  Roscius  who  in  his  Wederlegginghe  des  Klnder-doops  -  (Refutation 
of  Infant  Baptism)  maintained,  over  against  the  Calvinist  Puppius,  that 
the  punishment  with  which  God  penalized  Adam  was  not  corporeal  but  spirit¬ 


ual  death.  This  agreed  with  the  Socinian  doctrine  that  man  was  mortal  from 
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the  moment  he  was  created.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  Roscius’s  theology  would 
have  developed,  had  not  death  taken  him  away  so  soon.  It  is  possible  that 
he  tended  towards  ideas  of  Nittert  Obfees,  and  it  is  the  latter  with  whom 
we  have  to  occupy  ourselves  if  we  want  to  observe  the  influence  which 
Socinianism  had  on  the  Waterlanders, 

This  East  Frisian,  born  in  1581  at  Pilsum  near  Emden,  had 
established  himself  as  a  tailor  in  1598  at  Amsterdam,  Reynier  Wybrants 
suggested  appointing  him  as  a  preacher,  but  the  decision  to  do  this  was 

not  made  unanimously  for  he  did  not  possess  the  real  gift  of  speech.  He 

remained  longer  than  usual  on  probation:  it  was  the  custom  that  a  young 

preacher  for  some  time  had  to  furnish  proof  of  his  ability  before  the 

congregation  entrusted  him  with  the  complete  work  of  the  ministry,  Nittert ’s 
lack  of  eloquence  continually  postponed  his  ordination,  making  his  position 
less  and  less  enviable.  Moreover,  his  means  of  subsistence  depended  on  the 
favor  of  the  congregation.  The  expensive  gown  his  fellow-preacher  Cornells 
Claes  Anslo  wears  on  the  etching,  the  drawing  as  well  as  the  painting  by 
Rembrandt,  undoubtedly  was  made  in  Nittert fs  lowly  dwelling.  As  long  as 
the  curate  gave  cause  for  satisfaction  there  was  work  for  the  needle,  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  the  imprudence  to  contradict,  "the  bread  was  drawn  away 
from  his  teeth”.  The  people  of  the  17th  century  were  not  mindful  that  this 
was  an  abuse,  and  it  had  a  fatal  influence  on  Nittert’ s  spiritual  work,  as 
well  as  on  his  character,  which  was  weak  by  nature.  His  three  fellow- 
preachers  were  more  favored  than  he,  Reynier  Wybrants  was  held  in  great 
respect  as  the  direct  successor  of  Lubbert  Gerrits;  Anslo  was  rich  and 
was  feted  as  an  orator;  Pieter  Andries  Hesseling,  who  had  in  his  youth 
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been  a  tailor  likB  Nittert  Obbes,  had  married  a  rich  wife  so  that  he  could 
devote  himself  to  study  and  had  become  an  independent  man.  Moreover,  they 
were  in  high  favor  with  De  Ries,  which  raised  their  prestige  still  more; 
all  three  looked  up  at  the  honored  leader  in  love  and  confidence. 

Nittert  did  not  feel  at  home  with  his  superiors,  and  handed  in 
his  resignation  in  1618.  Had  the  brethren  been  wise  enough  to  accept  this, 
much  trouble  would  have  been  saved;  but  they  imputed  to  modesty  what  really 
was  a  consequence  of  a  growing  aversion*  With  a  benevolence  which  contained 
something  humiliating,  they  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  said  that  they  would 
lighten  his  task  and  not  take  up  more  of  his  time  than  he  could  spare.  He 
was  allowed  to  decline  an  invitation  to  preach  outside  the  city,  for  the 
congregation  had  three  more  preachers  and  they  could  easily  take  his 
place.  Since  Nittert  was  not  man  enough  to  resist  this  pressure  and  to 
tell  his  real  grievances,  he  yielded  and  kept  on  against  his  will,  occupying 
an  inferior  position. 

And  there,  his  sober,  prosaic  mind  fell  under  the  spell  of 
Socinianism.  Perhaps,  he  secretly  rejoiced  that,  as  a  preacher,  he  had 
now  something  peculiar  in  which  he  was  no  longer  the  obedient  follower 
of  his  three  fellow-preachers  and  their  idol  De  Ries,  Again,  he  was  too 
careful  and  too  timid,  to  come  OUtfg^S  opinion.  His  charac- 

(v 

ter  had  a  strange  trait;  however  much  as  one  can  excuse  by  appealing  to 
the  circumstances,  Nittert  was  not  honest  at  heart.  His  first  thought  was 
always  to  provide  for  a  safe  way  of  escape.  When  he  seemed  willing  to 
give  something  with  the  one  hand,  he  had  the  other  ready  to  take  it  back; 
when  in  a  predicament  he  availed  himself  unabashed  of  an  ambiguity, 
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(T,a  Mennonite  Lie”).  He  was  careful  not  to  preach  Socinianism  openly,  but 
when  he  said  something  of  a  questionable  nature,  he  shielded  himself  by 
adding,  ”So  says  Socinus”.  Nobody  could,  because  of  these  tactics,  lay 
a  charge  against  him.  Certainly  he  had  communicated  the  deviating  opinion, 
but  he  had  not  made  it  his  own.  It  is  small  wonder  that  his  fellow- 
preachers  appreciated  him  less  and  less;  they  began  to  see  that  Nittert 
was  as  slippery  as  an  eel. 

Nittertfs  Socinianism  seemed  innocent  on  the  face,  because  he 
held  a  brief  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible ,  the  ’Written  word  of  God". 

On  one  side  he  placed  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  the  other  man,  whom  he 
asked  obediently  to  accept  the  revealed  will  of  the  Creator.  Furthermore , 
he,  vdio  believed  in  the  direct  dictates  of  his  heart,  lapsed  into  the 
fanaticism  which  ruins  its  victims.  Nittert  would  like  to  see  somebody 
who  had  received  a  revelation  except  from  the  Scriptures,  and  he  was  curious 
to  know  the  contents  of  it.  He  denied  any  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  enlightening  our  mind.  The  revelation  had  been  given  once  and  for 
all,  and  we  have  to  abide  by  it. 

It  is  true  that  Nittert,  by  teaching  this,  could  refer  to 

Menno  and  Dirk  Philips.  Those  who  wanted  to  baptize  only  when  the  receiver 

baptism 

of  ^  was  advanced  in  years  -  even  quite  far,  clung  in  the  same  way  to  the 
"literally  written  word  of  God".  It  was  no  more  than  a  lucky  inconsistency 
that  in  them  broke  through  the  deeper  knowledge  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  Word  of  God  is  indispensable  for  the  faith.  One  could 
not  accuse  the  Socinians  of  such  an  Inconsistency:  they  carried  the  line 
of  dualism  forward  to  the  end.  Nittert  Obbes  deviated  more  and  more  in 
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this  direction. 

By  doing  this,  he  made,  according  to  De  Rieg  and  his  followers, 
nulT  and  void  all  that  was  spiritual  in  the  Christian  religion.  Their  living 
intercourse  with  God,  their  fellowship  with,  and  their  imitation  of,  Christ 
according  to  this  standpoint ,  had  to  wither  away  and  die.  They  valued 
the  Bible  as  highly  as  did  Nittert;  it  contained  -  also  for  them  »  the 
complete  law  and  counsel  of  God,  Alongside  this  written  word  of  God  they 
acknowledged  another,  namely  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  Word  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  St,  John,  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God.  The  Amster 
dam  preachers  felt  obliged  to  defend  themselves  and  issued  the  Dialogus 
which  defined  the  feelings  of  the  Waterlanders : 

nTtiey  say  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  eternal  Word 
of  the  Father,  by  whom  Heaven  and  Earth  and  all  things  visible  and 
invisible  have  been  created.  Which  Word  of  God,  to  wit  God’s  Son, 
has  been  before  there  was  any  Written  Word  -  in  whatever  kind  of 
latter  type  -  and  will  remain  forever  when  all  the  Bibles  will 
have  come  to  an  end,  and  have  decayed.  In  addition,  they  avow  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  literal  Written  Word,  in  which  God’s 
will  is  literally  included  and  described.  This  literal  written 
word  speaks  of,  and  points  to  the  eternal  Word,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  this  sense  then,  they  say 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Word  of  God,  and  that  between  these 
two,  as  each  is  separately  considered,  there  is  as  great  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  strength  and  power  as  there  is  between  Creator  and 
creature”. 

It  could  have  been  said  more  tersely,  but  not  more  clearly.  The  Holy 

Scriptures  are  in  themselves  not  more  than  a  dead  letter,  and  not 

a  fire,  a  hammer  or  a  light,  because  the  written  word  would  otherwise 

be  the  fire  of  God  ”in  the  mouth  of  every  preacher  or  every  actor”, 

Hans  de  Ries  said  to  Nittert,  quite  sharply  and  yet  not  improperly: 

"Search  yourself  whether  your  tongue  has  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  fiery  spirit  or  power  from  on  high  and  has  burned  throughout 
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your  sermon,  and  whether  those  who  heard  you  have  testified  that 
their  hearts  burned  when  they  listened  to  you.  This  ought  to  have 
been  so,  if  the  word  -  according  to  the  letter  of  what  you  wrote 
or  preached  -  should  have  been  a  fire  of  God  or  a  word  of  fire; 
but  you  cannot  assure  yourself  that  these  things  mentioned  have 
existed  with  you,  that  you  have  ingeniously  received  the  written 
word  of  God  literally  in  your  memory,  have  preached  and  delivered 
it  to  the  people  -  so  learn  from  it  if  you  can  understand,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  word  of  God  in  letters  and 
the  living  fiery  word  of  God", 

The  latter,  "the  internal  word  of  God"  is  "Christ  himself"  who  "by  means 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  internally  addresses,  teaches,  enlightens,  anoints, 
renews,  regenerates  and  saves"  us. 

Inconsistency  between  the  two  revelations  is  excluded,  for 
they  come  to  us  from  the  same  source.  They  form  a  duality:  Christ  whose 
spirit  has  dictated  the  Holy  Scriptures  goes  on  to  enlighten  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful  through  which  they  can  understand  the  Bible .  He,  the 
supreme  teacher,  lives  and  works  in  us;  what  we  receive  from  him,  are  no 
dreams  or  visions  which  lead  to  zealotry,  but  is  the  sealing  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  written  word.  De  Ries  could  say  to  Nittert  Obbes,  and 
with  good  reason:  "I  show  the  hungry  and  thirsty  souls  only  Christ,  the 
living  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven  -  but  you  show  them  the  Bible 
which  is  for  you  the  meat  and  drink  of  souls". 

The  one  deviation  is  the  consequence  of  the  other.  Still 
less  could  Socinlanism  remain  hidden  in  the  doctrine  of  regeneration: 
that  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  necessary  for  regeneration,  that  man 
has  enough  when  he  has  the  warnings  and  promises  of  the  written  word  of 
God,  that  he  through  his  own  strength  can  choose  the  better  way,  and  that 
he  can  thus  attain  salvation  and  eternal  life  -  was  the  doctrine  of 
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Socinus  which  was  implied  in  Nittert 's  teaching,  though  he  dared  not 
openly  preach  it.  With  unrelenting  logic,  De  Ries  showed  him  that  this 
was  Socinianism.  The  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  conceptions 
cannot  be  elucidated  better  than  by  giving  two  characteristic  quotations. 
The  first  is  from  the  Tweespraeck  (Dialogue),  a  polemical  pamphlet  that 
defends  Nittert  *s  point  of  view. 

"If  the  hope  and  promise  of  a  small  sum  of  money  can  drive  man 
through  water  and  lands,  over  mountains  and  valleys,  at  the 
peril  of  life  and  death,  would  not  then  God's  promises  of  a 
good  that  contains  all  goods,  of  a  heavenly,  imperishable  and 
everlasting  life,  be  able  to  work  faith  and  obedience  in  man, 
and  at  last  bring  him  to  salvation?  Would  God  have  done  wisely 
to  bring  man  to  salvation  by  promises  which  could  not  effect 
it  at  all?” 

"So  says  Socinus",  could  serve  as  a  motto  for  this  argumentation  that 
restricts  God's  activity  to  the  external  revelation  in  the  Bible . 

Over  against  this,  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Apologia 
(Apology)  of  the  Amsterdam  preachers. 

"We  maintain  that,  until  his  regeneration,  man  suffers  in  one 
respect,  and  does  something  in  another.  He  suffers  in  that  he 
does  neither  resist  nor  cast  off  but  listens  to  God's  calling 
grace,  which  wants  to  work  what  is  good  in  his  heart.  In  the 
other  respect  man  adds  something  to  his  regeneration  when  he, 
being  regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God,  resigns  his  own  will 
and  cooperates  with  God". 

The  preachers  profess  here  that  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in  us  the  higher 
life.  This  i3  what  Pieter  Andries  expounded  in  a  sermon,  and  what  Nittert 
Obbes  called  "foolish  fancies".  He  thought  it  foolish  first  to  exhort 
man  to  be  converted,  and  then  to  say  that  he  cannot  convert  himself. 

When  explaining  St.  John  I,  Nittert  wrote:  "I  know  that 
Christ  in  a  certain  sense  is  called  the  Word".  De  Ries  did  not  suffer 


himself  to  be  put  off  with  excuses  and  generalities  and  replied: 
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"You  hold  the  explanation  of  the  word  sense  in  your  pen  and  have  us 
guess  it.  Why  do  you  keep  things  dark?  Are  you  afraid  of  being 
exposed?  Are  you  afraid  of  entrusting  your  case  to  the  judgement 
of  the  readers?" 

We  find  the  explanation  elsewhere.  "Christ  is  called  the  word  of  the 
Father,  to  wit  in  respect  to  his  office  which  was  to  preach  his  Father *s 
will?  This  restriction  shows  that  Nittert  fully  agreed  with  the  Socinian 
deviation.  De  Ries  professed  that  Jesus  is  God,  and  that  two  kinds  of 
Word  of  God  speak  to  us.  Nittert  saw  in  Jesus  the  bearer  of  the  glad 
tidings  and  knew  only  one  Word  of  God. 

By  quoting  from  the  later  pamphlets,  I  am  somewhat  ahead  of 
my  story,  but  this  was  unavoidable,  because  I  must  give  a  clear  insight 
into  the  conflicting  ideas  among  the  Waterlanders.  We  can  now  better 
understand  the  complications,  the  importance  of  which  justifies  this 
interruption. 

Nittert’s  fellow-preachers  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  test 
his  faith.  Though  they  were  concerned  over  his  deviation,  they  would  have 
belied  their  Waterland  principles  if  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves  any 
authority  over  his  conscience.  However,  Nittert  himself  took  the  offensive. 
Time  and  again  he  walked  on  the  slippery  ground  of  polemics,  though  he 
hastily  retreated  after  a  few  steps,  frightened  by  his  own  audacity.  Once 
he  overcame  his  fear  of  De  Ries  and  made  the  bold  remark  that  one  should 
be  on  onefs  guard  against  books  written  by  Frank,  Tauler  and  Schwenek- 
feld,  for  which  many  people  had  a  special  liking  (see  the  title  of  the 
Ceillngmop) .  Hans  de  Ries  reproved  him  in  a  friendly  manner:  the  ideas 
of  the  authors  were  not  altogether  objectionable.  This  led  to  the  first 
discussion  of  the  difficult  subject:  what  is  meant  by  the  "Word  of  God". 
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Nittert  could  not  forget  this  discussion.  In  1622,  he  applied 
to  De  Ries  with  the  request  to  be  allowed  to  ask  him  -  in  writing  -  a  few 
questions  to  which  he  should  like  to  have  answers  -  also  in  writing.  After 
having  weighed  the  consequence^  De  Ries  granted  the  request,  provided  that 
Nittert  placed  his  own  answers  after  the  questions.  This  was  agreed  on. 

Nittert  offered  resistance  to  his  Amsterdam  fellow-preachers 
when  one  of  them  -  most  probably  Pieter  Andries  -  had  preached  from  Isaiafi 
9:5  on  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given".  This  text 
led  to  the  argument  whether  Jesus  was  true  God  and  true  man  in  on©  person. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  here  had  been  professed  in  the  orthodox  way 
which  provoked  the  Socinian  feelings  of  Nittert.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
consistory,  he  expressed  his  objections  which  he  had  put  in  writing.  The 
preacher  involved  was  willing  to  justify  himself,  provided  Nittert  allowed 
him  to  use  Nittert *s  notes.  This  proposal  knocked  the  fight  out  of  the 
attacker,  who  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  to  assist  his  memory  he 
had  made  a  rough  draught  which  was  of  no  use  to  anybody  else  -  of  which 
he  could  not  even  make  a  copy.  He  apparently  did  not  entrust  his  writing 
to  other  hands.  He  himself  reported  "We  asked  the  preacher  not  to  resent 
a  discussion  of  a  few  objections  we  had  against  his  seimon"<>  Instead  of 
reprimanding  someone  else,  Nittert  himself  got  into  a  tight  corner.  He 
made  a  reassuring  statement  that  he  wanted  to  remain  in  harmony  with  his 
fellow-preachers  and  that  he  would  behave  so  quietly,  peacefully  and  in¬ 
offensively  that  there  would  be  no  more  cause  for  complaint.  After  he 
had  said  this,  the  consistory  decided  "to  let  it  go  at  that". 

However,  the  fire  kept  on  smouldering  in  secret.  Nittert  did 
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not  sit  still;  he  was  busily  phrasing  the  answers  he  had  promised  De 
Ries.  It  must  have  been  a  relief  for  the  weak  man,  who  felt  cornered,  that 
he  could  at  last  launch  out  freely.  When  writing,  he  forgot  that  he  had 
to  submit  his  work.  Released  from  diffidence  which  almost  choked  him  when 
in  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  he  found  satisfaction  in  committing  his 
thoughts  to  paper.  He  used  words  he  certainly  would  never  have  dared  to 
utter*  Before  the  preacher  of  religion  attacked  his  fello^preachers,  the 
socially  despondent  had  to  settle  accounts  with  the  socially  superior 
colleagues. 

"As  soon  as  those  men  have  become  men  of  distinction,  the  struggle 
with  and  under  them  becomes  hard  and  difficult.  The  idle  glory  of 
this  world  crept  into  their  minds.  This  does  not  allow  them  to  be 
accused  of  misunderstanding  or  error,  let  alone  to  be  convinced. 

It  especially  does  not  allow  this  when  they  are  reprimanded  by  a 
man  of  less  quality,  or  when  the  error  is  old  and  deeply  rooted. 

When  those  who  speak  of  endurance  and  tolerance  become  masters, 
one  notices  soon  what  spirit  lives  in  them,  and  especially  so  when 
one  differs  with  them  in  opinion.  To  give  names  is  hateful  and  un¬ 
necessary". 

Thi3  shot  went  home,  De  Ries,  Reynier  Wybrants,  Pieter  Andries, 
and  Anslo  remained  unmentioned,  but  the  congregation,  nay  the  whole 
group  of  Waterlanders,  would  point  their  fingers  at  them.  After  this  pref¬ 
ace,  written  in  honeyed  words  but  of  a  bitter  tenor,  Nittert  came  to  the 
real  questions.  He  had  so  much  on  his  mind  that  the  number  rose  to  26, 
but  in  his  zeal  to  combat  the  supposed  fanaticism,  he  became  unfair.  His 
opponents  accepted  two  kinds  of  Word  of  God  in  the  sense  that  there 
existed  an  unbreakable  connection  between  the  activities  of  the  two. 

Nittert  changed  "two  kinds  of"  into  "two"  so  that  the  inner  connection  was 
omitted,  and  he  spoke  of  the  written  and  the  unwritten  word,  thus  expres¬ 
sing  a  clever  contrast.  This  expression  had  been  thought  out  by  himself 
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and  was  a  wrong  description  of  the  living  Christ,  the  eternal  Word  of 
the  Father.  Later  De  Ries  indignantly  said  to  him: 

"Where  did  we  write  or  speak  of  an  unwritten  word;  who  heard  those 
words  from  our  mouths;  or  where  did  they  flow  from  our  pens?  We 
are  certain  that  you  cannot  prove  it.  They  are  more  than  once 
imputed  to  us,  by  you  and  in  your  words,  to  confuse  the  readers 
and  to  obscure  our  ideas...  If  you  want  to  represent  the  things 
of  our  dispute,  you  ought  to  use  our  own  words  and  not  words  you 
thou^it  out  yourself". 

De  Ries  was  right:  the  'unwritten  word*  could  stir  up  in  simple,  ignorant 
people  thoughts  of  direct  revelations,  free  from  the  Scriptures  and  thus 
thoughts  of  something  else  than  was  meant. 

However,  it  was  to  be  a  long  time  before  De  Ries  received  the 
questions.  When  Nittert  had  finished  them,  he  of  course  lacked  the  courage 
to  send  them  to  the  leader  as  agreed.  Yet,  he  could  not  keep  it  a  secret: 
friends  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  had  to  know  how  effectively  he 
had  refuted  the  foolish  teachings  of  the  fanatics,  and,  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence,  the  questions  were  again  and  again  lent  out  to  critics  of  whose 
approval  the  author  was  sure.  But  the  pitcher  that  goes  so  often  to 
the  well  comes  home  broken  at  last.  There  was  among  his  supporters  a 
friend  who  was  more  independent  than  Nittert.  This  friend  resolved  to 
make  this  useful  work  known  to  the  public.  He  supplied  the  manuscript 
with  a  title  and  took  it  to  the  publisher  Jacob  Aerts  Calom,  without 
Nittert 's  permission. 

The  friend  who  rendered  Nittert  this  ill-service  cannot  have 
been  anybody  else  than  Jan  The unis,  the  landlord  of  the  "Mennonite  Wedding? 
The  style  of  the  title  betrays  him,  for  the  same  typical,  unscrupulous 
sarcasm  is  found  in  his  pamphlets.  Moreover,  he  was  the  greatest  opponent 
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of  Hans  de  Ries.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to  him  to  be  able  to  let  fly  at 
"Rope  Hans",  and  also  in  the  ensuing  complications  he  boldly  kept  on 
pushing  Nittert  in  the  wrong  direction,  Jan  Theunis  undoubtedly  was  a 
man  of  merit,  but  nobody  knew  this  better  than  himself;  he  thought  that 
his  insight  was  infallible  and  that  his  method  could  not  be  found  fault 
with.  In  disputes,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  passions 
and  went  to  extremes.  The  deeper  experiences  of  religious  life  were  beyond 
his  comprehension  and  he  took  for  foolishness  what  he  could  not  understand. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Written  Word  put  him  on  f im  ground  and,  as  an  intel¬ 
ligent  manjhe  stuck  to  it  and  scorned  the  belief  in  a  second  way  of  reve¬ 
lation.  His  mentality  is  reflected  in  the  title  which  Jan  Theunis  chose 
for  Nittert fs  questions 

"The  Brotherhood  needed  a  clean-up.  Well  then  he  sent  it  a  Ceiling- 
mop,  capable  (it  is  a  personification)  of  cleansing  some  Anabaptist 
barns  from  useless  cobwebs,  foolish  whims  and  vanities  of  zealots, 
Swinckveldians  and  their  supporters  who  lean  on  their  particular 
passions  and  the  dictates  of  their  hearts  to  belittle  the  Written 
Word  of  God". 

This  left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  clearness  and  sharpness. 
But  Jan  Theunis  had  still  to  mention  the  author.  He  could  not  print  the 
nan©  of  Nittert  Obbes.  While  he  looked  for  a  transparent  penname,  it  oc¬ 
cur  ed  to  him  that  many  members  of  the  congregation  called  the  defender  of 
the  "Written  Word",  a  "literalist",  or  in  the  biblical  language  of  the 
Anabaptists,  a  Nicodemus.  Jan  Theunis  could  ironically  use  this. term  and 
thus  pay  the  zealots  back  in  their  own  coin.  Indeed,  he  scored  them  off 
by  inventing,  in  the  same  style,  a  name  for  the  place  from  which  the 
author  was  said  to  come.  And  there  was  the  title  with  the  adage  "Prepared 
by  Nicodemus  Literalist  of  Uit-gheest,  (Without-Ghost ) . 
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As  soon  as  the  poor  Nittert  scented  danger,  he  applied  to 
the  printer  to  stop  the  publication  if  possible.  Though  a  brother  and  a 
supporter,  Calom  was  also  a  business  man:  he  could  only  comply  with  the 
request  when  his  expenses  were  paid.  Alas,  his  tailoring  did  not  bring 
in  that  much,  and  would  that  heavy  sacrifice  be  of  any  avail?  The  greater 
part  of  the  leaves  had  been  printed  and  a  few  copies  were  already  in  circu¬ 
lation.  Even  if  the  Ceiling -mop  was  withdrawn  this  time,  there  still  was 
a  chance  that  another  interested  person  would  have  it  printed  by  another 
publisher.  Therefore,  Nittert  had  to  resign  himself  to  the  inevitable. 

He  could  not  even  call  Jan  The  unis  to  account,  or  say  that  he  was  the 
guilty  party,  for  the  bold  landlord  was  one  of  his  patrons  "who  put  him 
in  the  way  of  making  a  living". 

The  Ceiling -mop  was  not  only  a  declaration  of  war,  but  also 
a  scoffing,  an  offence.  Hans  de  Hies,  primarily,  but  also  the  three  Amster¬ 
dam  preachers  and  their  supporters  all  over  the  country  were  branded  as 
heretics  who  wronged  the  Word  of  God  and  taught  foolish  ideas  of  their 
own*  They  were  the  "Advocates"  of  whose  "whims"  the  Waterland  congregations 
had  to  be  cleansed.  In  fact,  they  stood  on  the  same  foundation  as  those  of 
Munster,  the  nudists,  the  rebels.  This  impertinent  pamphlet,  which  recom¬ 
mended  an  ill-concealed  Socinianism,  "by  means  of  the  press  openly  pilloried 
them".  Moreover,  Nittert  had  broken  his  word.  Instead  of  sending  his  questions 
to  De  Ries  in  a  brotherly  way,  he  had  used  them  as  a  charge  against  him.  If 
one  takes  all  this  into  account,  one  must  admit  that  the  Waterland  preachers 
have  dealt  gently  with  Nittert.  If  Jan  Theunis  had  not  again  intervened, 
the  case  would  have  fizzled  out.  Of  course,  the  Ceiling-mop  could  not 
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remain  unrefuted.  The  interests  and  dignity  of  the  congregation  demanded 
that  its  rejected  religious  instruction  should  be  cleansed  from  obloquy 
and  this  had  also  to  be  done  in  printing.  In  spite  of  his  old  age,  Hans 
de  Rie  s  took  charge  of  this  task. 

Pieter  Andries  was  at  Dantzic.  It  was  rumored  that  he  would 
be  called  thither.  The  other  two  Amsterdam  preachers  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  warn  the  congregation  against  the  influence  of  the  anonymous 
pamphlet.  There  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  in  the  expression  that  "the 
pulpit  could  smoke  with  their  vehement  sermons",  but  they  did  not  mention 
the  Ceiling -mop  to  Nittert.  They  expected  that  he  of  his  own  accord  would 
turn  to  them  to  plead  guilty.  Three  months  went  by,  but  no  statement  was 
made.  Nittert,  breathing  more  freely  and  hoping  the  storm  would  blow  over, 
acted  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ceiling -mop.  Once,  when  he  was 
upbraided  with  publishing  the  libel  against  Hans  de  Ries,  he  denied  it. 

Of  course,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  nobody  could  charge  him 
with  a  lie.  According  to  Nittert,  neither  God  nor  man  forbade  him  to 
speak  thus,  and  to  conceal  the  truth. 

The  Amsterdam  preachers  were  kept  in  suspense  until  a  few 
weeks  before  Christmas  1625,  when  they  were  going  to  celebrate  the  Lord*s 
Supper.  All  quarrels  had  to  be  made  up,  and  the  three  preachers  -  Pieter 
Andries  had  meanwhile  returned  -  resolved  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
sistory  to  discuss  the  pending  issue  and  to  summon  Nittert.  This  step 
still  aimed  at  an  amicable  settlement.  The  meeting  was  held  November  28th0 
Reynler  Wybrants  spoke  and  pointed  out  to  Nittert  the  offence  given  by 
the  Ceiling-mop.  The  accused,  whether  incited  by  Jan  Theunis  or  not,  had 
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apparently  made  up  his  mind  not  to  budge  an  inch,  and  counter-attacked. 

He  adopted  a  high  tone  and  asked  those  present  "Are  you  so  deeply  an¬ 
noyed?  Did  you  perhaps  summon  me?"  Nittert  acted  a  play  that  only  a 
strong  personality  could  keep  up.  He  calmed  down  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
his  trick  was  of  no  avail.  Yes,  he  had  written  the  Ceiling-mop,  but  he 
was  responsible  neither  for  the  title  nor  for  the  printing.  Hard  words 
were  uttered  on  either  side  when  the  long  governed  passions  broke  loose. 
However,  Nittert  refused  to  plead  guilty  and  this  prevented  reconciliation. 

It  was  thought  impossible  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
such  a  mood.  A  week  later  the  three  preachers  asked  Nittert  to  stay  away 
from  the  ceremony.  He  need  not  be  afraid  that  their  message  implied  a 
resolution  or  command  of  the  congregation.  He  himself  would  remember  that 
he  had  done  the  same  in  such  circumstances.  After  some  reflection,  Nittert 
said  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  conform  to  the  will  of  his  fellow- 
preachers. 

The  21st  of  December,  the  Sunday  on  which  the  congregation  was 
to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Nittert  appeared  early  in  the  vestry.  He 
did  not  say  a  word  until  Reter  Andries,  who  wa s  to  officiate,  asked  him 
whether  he  indeed  intended  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  There  followed 
on  his  short  answer,  "Yes",  a  turbulent  exchange  of  opinions,  which  Reter 
Andries  put  a  stop  to  by  saying: 

"Nittert  Obbes,  you  have  heard  our  opinion.  If  you  will  comply 
with  our  wishes,  we  will  be  glad;  if  not,  you  will  grieve  us, 
hurt  me,  and  hinder  me  in  my  office  -  but  we  will  suffer  it". 

Nittert  did  not  want  to  be  admitted  in  this  way,  and,  exclaiming  that  he 

commended  his  case  to  God,  he  left  the  church  and  went  home. 
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It  cannot  have  been  accidental  that  Jan  Theunis  just  then 
paid  him  a  visit.  He  found  the  wife  in  tears  while  she  pitied  her  husband 
who  sat  there,  dejected  and  silent.  His  conscience  must  have  accused  him 
because  he  had  caused  the  married  couple  to  be  bowed  down  with  distress. 

He  at  once  inquired  after  the  communion  service.  The  account  Nittert  gave 
made  him  fly  into  a  passion.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  to  the 
church.  The  service  had  started  and  the  church  proper  had  apparently 
been  locked.  He  dashed  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  and  there 
he  stood  opposite  the  pulpit.  At  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  shouted, 

"He ter  Andries,  come  down.*  I  have  to  tell  you  something".  Riding  rough¬ 
shod  over  the  offence  to  the  congregation  which,  according  to  Waterland 
custom,  was  preparing  to  sit  down  around  the  communiontable,  he  kept 
on  bawling  out  his  grievances.  It  took  quite  an  effort  to  remove  the 
almost  mad  man. 

By  afternoon,  Jan  Theunis  had  still  not  calmed  down.  He  re¬ 
collected  that  the  preachers  had  carried  the  day,  but  it  should  not  be 
said  that  Nittert  had  been  denied  the  Lord 7 s  Supper.  He  went  again  to  the 
church  where  the  preachers  were  busy  dividing  the  remaining  bread  and  wine 
among  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Before  they  had  recovered  from  their  surprise, 
the  intruder  had  seized  the  bread  and  the  wine  and  had  disappeared.  It 
must  have  been  a  strange  and  shocking  sight  for  the  Amsterdam  people,  to 
see  Jan  dash  down  the  streets  without  coat,  with  a  plate  of  bread  in  the 
one  hand  and  a  chalice  of  wine  in  the  other.  The  whole  city  was  full  of 
the  scandal.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  press  gave  an  account  of  the 
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A  reader  of  the  present  day,  used  to  publicity,  will  readily 
understand  what  this  meant  for  the  congregation.  The  Amsterdam  Newspaper  - 
established  a  few  years  before  -  was  allowed  to  publish  almost  next  to 
nothing.  Secrecy  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  press  of  that  time. 

I  shall  give  an  example.  At  Amsterdam,  about  Easter  1626,  there  broke  out 
an  insurrection  that  ended  in  bloodshed  and  the  execution  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders.  Of  course,  all  the  citizens  talked  about  it^but  the  .Amsterdam 
Newspaper  was  silent.  It  informed  its  readers  about  the  journey  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  remote  war-news.  What  seemed  unsuited  for  publica¬ 
tion  was  censored  from  its  columns.  It  was  therefore  grievous  foi*  the 
Waterland  congregation  that  its  quarrels  were  given  such  publicity.  Nittert 
Obbed's  case  fell  into  the  background,  because  that  of  Jan  Theunis  had 
appeared  in  the  headlines. 

The  indignation  grew  when  presently  a  satire  was  published. 

The  consistory  was  of  opinion  that  Jan  Theunis  was  either  guilty  of,  or 
accessoiy  to,  the  writing.  The  Noodighe  Bestraffinghe  -  (Necessary  Pun¬ 
ishment)  described  Pieter  Andries  as  a  hireling  who  left  his  congregation 
in  the  lurch  to  go  and  seek  a  fat  kitchen  at  Dantzic.  Reynier  Wybrants 
was  called  a  cripple  chief -shepherd,  an  idolator  who  trusted  in  foolish 
dreams,  and  Anslo  was  a  pope  in  disguise,  and  a  hypocrite. 

The  cup  was  full,  and  Jan  Theunis  was  summoned  to  justify 
himself  before  the  congregation  on  January  18th,  1626.  He  asked  and 
received  a  week’s  respite,  so  that  his  case  came  up  on  the  25th0  To 
thwart  the  congregation  still  more,  he  demanded  that  the  charge  be  brought 
him  in  writing  and  he  ran  away  when  this  was  refused.  In  his  absence  a 
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resolution  was  passed  that  the  congregation  had  terminated  his  membership 
and  that  Willem  Allerts  and  Tieleman  Dirks  were  to  inform  him  of  this 
sentence.  The  two  messengers  met  with  an  unkind  reception.  Before  they 
had  finished  their  story,  the  landlord  of  the  "Mennonite  Wedding"  pushed 
them  out  of  the  door. 

Jan  Theunis  was  not  a  man  to  be  silenced.  He  kept  on  defending 
Nittert  Obbes  by  word  and  pen.  He  found  an  ally  who  used  his  greater  talents 
to  defend  -  as  he  thought  -  the  oppressed  truth.  It  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Yondel. 

We  respect  the  genius,  the  character,  the  piety  of  Yondel, 
but  not  the  way  he  behaved  on  this  occasion.  To  do  him  justice,  let  us 
recall  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  had  been 
goaded  to  a  fury.  The  unlucky  consequences  of  the  Pa  lame deg  were  still 
fresh  in  his  mind.  If  Amsterdam  had  not  taken  him  under  its  wing,  he 
would  have  been  transported  to  The  Hague  and  there  perhaps  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  lese-majeste.  As  long  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  be 
extradited  or  not,  he  was  in  hid  ing,  first  at  the  house  of  his  sister 
dementia  de  Wolff,  and  afterwards  at  his  friend  Baeck’s.  Yet,  his  bell¬ 
icosity  burned  on.  "I  am  going  to  tell  that  people  the  truth  still  more 
strongly",  he  replied  to  his  sisters  reproaches.  He  followed  this  up 
by  writing  a  few  satires  which  he,  however,  threw  into  the  fire  at  his 
sister fs  request.  But,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Palamedes,  his 
mood  changed.  Yondel  was  again  attacked  by  his  old  enemy,  melancholy. 

Tossed  between  fear  and  hope,  he  was  incited  by  the  Ceiling-mop,  or  by 
Nittert’ s  friends.  Credulous  as  he  was,  he  assumed  that  his  dear  Bible 
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had  been  attacked,  that  the  holy  authority  of  the  written  word  had  been 
impaired.  At  the  same  time  there  awoke  again  in  him  the  urge  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  losing  party.  He  saw  how  Nittert  had  been  refused  the 
Lord*s  Supper  and  how  he  got  more  and  more  into  difficulties.  As  in  former 
days,  the  feeling  surged  in  him  that  he  had  to  say  the  truth,  and  more 
sharply  than  Nittert  had  done. 

In  such  a  mood,  Vondel  wrote  his  Antidotum  tegen  het  vergift 
der  geestdryvers  tot  verdediging  van’t  Besehreven  Woord  (Antidote  against 
the  poison  of  the  fanatics  to  defend  the  Written  Word).  The  title  reveals 
that  it  is  a  second,  aggravated,  edition  of  the  Ceiling-mop.  A  tidal  wave 
of  indignation  streams  by  us,  and  no  expression  is  too  mean,  no  accusation 
too  severe,  but  it  is  used.  We  read  that 

"the  Holy  Book  has  been  railed  at,  the  zealots  with  their  lies 
stumble  along  like  drunkards.  In  this  way,  the  devil  breaks  loose, 
and  out  of  the  abyss  appear  the  frenzies  which,  stark-naked,  not 
long  ago  filled  the  streets  and  market  squares,  Christ  becomes 
a  farce;  everybody  believes  about  Him  whatever  keeps  running 
throu^i  his  brainless  head.  This  foolish  people  cannot  govern 
their  haughtiness;  it  bursts  out  in  reviling  the  true  religion, 
while  it  calls  the  Word  of  God,  powerless,  *letters  without  souls, 
a  dark  hellish  moat,  the  seat  of  Lucifer* 

Was  there  in  the  whole  Waterland  group,  one  preacher,  one  congregation 

that  needed  such  an  admonition?  There  come  to  our  mind  the  memories  of 

those  reverent  leaders  of  quiet  pious  people:  the  painter  Lambert  Jacobs 

at  Ieeuwarden,  Jeme  de  Ring  at  Harlingen,  Hans  de  Ries  at  Alkmaar,  Hans 

Alenson  at  Haarlem,  Reynier  Wybrants,  Cornelis  Anslo,  and  Pieter  Andries 

Hesseling  at  Amsterdam  and  so  many  others.  Was  it  seemly  to  use  such 

language?  Even  genius  may  not  take  the  liberty  to  say  such  inequities. 

Vondel  himself  has  felt  that  he  overshot  his  mark.  In  verse 
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71,  he  suddenly  restrained  himself:  "He  who  is  more  reasonable,  acts 
more  carefully”.  Here  at  the  end  of  the  satire,  where  there  is  no  longer 
scorn,  where  the  quiet  explanation  begins,  we  find  the  real  Vondel: 
being  zealous  for  his  Bible ,  he  had  forgotten  thoroughly  and  impartially 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  quarrel.  What  he  combatted  was  not  the  idea  of 
De  Ries,  but  the  misunderstanding  of  it  by  Nittert.  Vondel  did  not  bear 
in  mind  that  the  confessors  of  the  two  kinds  of  Word  of  God,  took  this 
as  a  unity,  and  denied  any  separation.  As  if  he  had  to  maintain  a  mis¬ 
judged  truth,  he  warned:  "But  nonetheless  do  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
Holy  Book  or  rather  Godfs  mind  printed  in  letters,  remains  the  Word  of 
God”  (verses  83-85). 

Had  De  Ries  or  one  of  his  followers  ever  denied  this?  That 
same  confession  is  found,  very  positively  and  without  any  reserve,  in 
all  their  writings.  Furthermore,  Vondel  said  that  the  Word  could  do  more 
than  just  "plane  what  is  rou^i  as  a  carpenter  prepares  and  smoothes  a 
flat  panel  that  it  may  receive  the  paint  of  the  brush  (verses  98-100). 

Vondel  somewhat  altered  an  image  which  Nittert  had  suggested 
to  him.  He  meant  to  say  that  the  Written  Word  has  much  more  power  than 
just  to  smooth  out  what  is  rough,  and  to  prepare  the  soul  to  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  carpenter  planes  a  panel  so  that  the  artist's  brush 
may  paint  it.  Unnecessary  reprimand!  There  was  not  a  Waterland  pulpit 
from  which  was  preached  that  the  Word  of  God  had  a  subordinated  working. 
The  strange  part  was  that  the  real  Vondel  was  spiritually  more  akin  to 
Hans  de  Ries  than  to  Nittert  Obbes.  The  poet,  who  many  years  later  was 
to  show  in  his  beautiful  Kruisbergh  (Mount  Calvary),  how  strongly  there 
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lived  on  in  him  the  Waterland  mysticism,  was  never,  like  the  narrow¬ 
minded  Nittert,  a  Socinian  literalisto  His  hasty  and  passionate  champion¬ 
ing  the  wrong  party  was  the  reason  why  the  Calvinist  minister,  Cloppen- 
berg,  called  him  "a  champion  of  the  Socinian  Anabaptists"*  This  descrip¬ 
tion  was  deserved,  but  only  seemingly  right.  I  refer  to  Vondel’s 
Jaarzang  (Year  Song),  which  dates  from  the  same  period,  where  he  says  that 
he  "preferred  the  Spirit  to  the  dead  letter,  but  that  the  Spirit  uses  the 
dead  letter  to  make  man  more  spotless"*  This  sounds  different  from  the 
Cei ling -mop  and  Antidote .  Here  spoke  Vondal's  pious  mind,  unembittered 
and  unblinded  by  the  quarrel,  and  this  thought  became  a  synopsis  of  the 
Christian  Confession  of  the  Waterlanders. 

The  satire  must  have  painfully  struck  the  congregation,  the 
three  preachers  and  most  of  all  Hans  de  Hies.  The  quarrel  had  already 
caused  enough  unrest:  when  Yondel  and  Calom  sided  with  Nittert,  they 
had  thrown  to  the  winds  De  Hie  s' s  warning  to  be  cautious,  and  had  boldly 
published  the  dangerous  Palamedes.  The  provoking  Ceiling-mop  had  followed, 
and  the  Antidote  had  come  on  top  of  all  that.  Was  that  the  man  whom  De 
Ries  had  magnified  as  a  God  given  gem?  Could  an  ex-deacon  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  teaching  he  had  listened  to  hundreds 
of  times  in  his  congregation  and  now  revile  it?  The  Anabaptists  were  very 
sensitive  to  the  charge  of  Munster  fanaticism  implied  in  the  reminder  of 
nudism.  The  Amsterdam  consistory,  in  the  case  of  Jan  Theunis,  had  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  separate  point  of  the  charge  "that  he  has  had  printed  books 
which  contain  lies  and  in  which  he  compares  us  to  those  of  Minister  and 
to  nudists".  De  Ries  was  to  repel  the  same  slander  in  his  refutation  of 
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the  Ceiling -mop.  How  much  more  did  the  Waterlsnd  preachers  have  to 
bear  from  Yondel;  At  best,  they  might  class  themselves  among  those  who 
"stepped  forward  less  conspicuously”,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
they  too  were  fanatics  whose  teachings  led  to  the  consequence  that 
Christ  had  become  a  farce.  If  Nittert  had  pilloried  them,  Yondel,  in 
their  opinion,  must  have  done  the  same.  The  Anabaptists,  and  especially 
the  modernists,  could  show  long-suffering  in  their  own  intimate  circle, 
but  this  was  soon  exhausted  when  a  member  publicly  compromised  them  and 
their  congregation. 

The  Waterlanders  behaved  as  Christians.  They  were  no  friends 
of  stern  measures;  Nittert  Obbes  did  not  even  have  to  answer  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  for  his  behavior,  as  we  shall  see.  With  Jan  The  uni s ,  it  was 
different.  His  defiant  attitude  had  forced  them.  The  Waterlanders  did 
not  like  to  go  further,  and  left  Yondel  alone.  However,  one  thing  was 
certain,  they  were  through  with  the  poet,  however  talented  and  brilliant. 
His  own  relatives  did  not  sympathize  with  him  anymore;  they  rebuked  him 
over  his  mania  for  writing  by  which  he  always  got  in  trouble.  It  has  been 
said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  Yondel  wrote  very  little  about  his  co¬ 
religionists  after  the  year  1626.  May  we  gather  from  this  that  he  had 
grown  away  from  them?  One  should  not  forget  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Neither  De  Ries,  nor  Anslo  and  his  fellow-preachers,  nor  the  congregation 
were  any  longer  fond  of  his  laudatory  poems.  Yondel  had  compromised  him¬ 
self  and  the  consciousness  of  the  estrangement  silenced  him.  I  shall  give 
a  similar  case.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice  (Yondel  had  offended 
him  in  a  satire)  Yondel  wrote  eulogies  about  (the  former’s  brother) 
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Prince  Frederic  Henry,  without  ever  receiving  any  answer  or  token  of 
gratitude.  The  poet  was  not  a  courtier  or  a  diplomat,  and  did  not  feel 
that  what  he  had  said  about  Prince  Maurice  made  Prince  Frederic  Henry 
indifferent  to  Yondel ?s  homage.  Only  very  late  did  he  realize  this,  and 
from  then  on  he  kept  silent.  Of  course,  he  at  once  noticed  the  same  mood 
in  his  congregation,  and  hence  his  changed  attitude. 

It  was  difficult  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  for  notwith¬ 
standing  his  excellent  qualities,  De  Hies  was  a  little  haughty  and  am¬ 
bitious*  And  Brandt  said  of  Yondel  "that  he  was  slow  to  lay  aside  his 
displeasure  when  once  conceived,  and  could  not  forget  supposed  wrong". 

To  whom  was  he  to  turn?  He  was  not  the  man  to  go  and  stand  before  De 
Ries  and  Anslo.  To  stand  there  between  Nittert  Qbbes  and  Jan  Theunis 
was  out  of  the  question,  not  because  the  one  was  a  weakling  and  the 
other  a  hothead,  but  because,  as  he  himself  said,  he  "preferred  the 
Spirit  to  the  dead  letter".  Mien  De  Hies  had  conclusively  refuted  the 
Ceiling -mop,  Yondel1 s  passionate  indignation  had  died  down,  and  he  was 
himself  again.  He  must  then  have  felt  that  he  had  erred,  and  that  he  had 
written  his  Antidote  on  the  spur  of  a  badly  chosen  moment.  That  was  the 
reason  why  Nittert ’s  supporters  did  not  take  him  for  a  true  ally;  at 
least  they  never  and  nowhere  mentioned  him.  Yondel  felt  thus  more  and 
more  lonely  in  the  congregation  which  had  formerly  been  his  spiritual 
home.  He  could  not  live  without  spiritual  guidance.  Yondel  had  always 
been  attracted  to  the  piety  and  the  colorful  proceedings  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  his  spiritual  lonesomeness  contributed  to  develop 
this  feeling  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  However,  it  is  not  yet  the 
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time  to  follow  him  on  his  pilgrimage  from  the  simple,  individualistic 
congregation  to  the  stately,  authoritative  church  which  promised  him 
certainty  and  rest,  and  whose  beauty  of  cult  attracted  the  artist  in  him. 

I  have  only  to  explain  how  Antidote  marked  the  crisis  in  his  life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Vondel  in  1641,  when  his  Anabaptist 
period  lay  behind  him,  broke  silence  with  regard  to  the  Brotherhood,  and 
wrote  the  little  poem  for  Anslo’s  portrait  etched  by  Rembrandt.  It  is 
still  more  remarkable  that  his  eulogy  stressed  the  idea,  that  the  invisible 
comes  before  the  visible,  the  spiritual  before  the  material  -  the  point 
that  held  the  centre  of  the  stage  in  the  quarrel  of  1626.  If  it  was  an 
intentional  allusion,  it  would  add  to  our  respect  for  Vondel* s  character. 

We  understand  why  he  never  said  anything  against  the  Anabaptists  during 
the  many  years  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Anabaptist 
characteristics  remained  with  him  until  the  end. 

It  was  highly  necessary  for  the  whole  congregation  that  the 
quarrel  be  settled.  There  are  signs  that  Nittert  also  had  supporters  at 
Rotterdam,  in  North -Holland  and  even  at  Franeker.  Those  at  .Amsterdam, 
besides  the  ones  mentioned,  were  Jan  Gerrits  Hooft  and  Rutger  Willems. 

The  former  belonged  to  the  Anabaptist  branch  of  the  well-known  family  of 
Hooft.  He  was  a  well-to-do  merchant,  managing  director  of  the  levant 
Trading  Company,  and  possessed  a  property  to  the  value  of  70,000  guilders. 

He  had  served  the  Waterland  congregation  as  a  deacon,  simultaneously  with 
Vondel.  Rutger  Willems,  a  native  of  Kampen,  was  a  cof f intake r.  One  of  the 
pamphlets  which  kept  the  fire  going  during  the  quarrel  mentions  him  as  a 
deacon.  It  was  decided  by  mutual  consent  to  invite  the  kind  offices 
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of  six  impartial  Waterland  preachers.  They  were  to  draw  up  a  confession 
because  the  quarrel  concerned  doctrine,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  parties 
would  make  peace  by  signing  it.  The  choice  fell  on  Rip pert  Eenkes,  Jeme 
de  Ring,  Eans  Alenson,  and  the  less  known  Engel  Pieters  of  De  Ryp,  Gerrit 
Jans  of  Haarlem  and  Jan  de  Pla  of  Leiden.  In  describing  the  complications 
we  come  again  and  again  into  contact  with  rural  preachers,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  tell  about  them  a  few  things  which  reveal  peculiar  situations 
in  the  Brotherhood. 

De  Ries  complains  somewhere  that  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists 
had  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  congregation.  The  prov¬ 
erb,  ’’those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones”  probably 
best  explains  their  situation.  Five  of  the  six  preachers  mentioned  were  men 
of  high  repute:  only  one  of  them,  Rippert  Eenkes  of  Workum  had  given  cause 
for  complaint.  He  was  talented,  well-to-do  and  unmarried.  It  goes  without 
saying  to  what  temptation  he  was  exposed;  he  was  reproached  for  smoking 
tobacco  and  drinking  wine  but  most  of  all  for  intimate  intercourse  with  a 
few  sisters  of  the  congregation.  The  preachers  of  the  province  wanted  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  rumors  and  sent  for  De  Ries  in  1618.  However,  probably 
mindful  of  the  Frisian  wilfulness  which  he  knew  by  experience,  De  Ries 
refused  until  a  growing  tension  compelled  him  to  go  to  Workum.  On  August 
14th,  there  met  in  de  Keet  (the  Shanty)  -  the  name  of  the  simple  church  - 
twenty-five  preachers  from  Holland  and  Friesland,  including  De  Ries  and 
Reynier  lybrants.  Though  positive  proof  was  lacking,  the  preachers  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  text  about  the  salt  that  had  become  tasteless  was 
was  relevant  to  Rippert;  and  he  had  to  resign  himself  to  ”to  stand  still 
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in  his  office”.  It  was  not  before  February  2nd.,  1620^  that  he  was  rehabili¬ 
tated  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  congregation.  One  of  his  accusers,  Wal 
Hodses,  fell  then  down  on  her  knees  before  the  plenary  meeting  and  recanted 
with  tears  her  utterly  unfounded  accusation.  The  details  of  documents  do 
not  say  that  Rip pert  was  absolutely  irreproachable,  but  he  was  again  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  ministry,  the  more  readily  since  his  trial  had  apparently 
chastened  him.  This  able  man  soon  found  great  favor  with  his  colleagues 
and  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the  thirteen  articles,  with  which  it  was  hoped 
to  settle  the  Nittert  Obbes  case  and  to  make  peace. 

The  confession,  dated  September  5th,  1626,  has  two  noteworthy 
characteristics:  it  agrees  with  De  Ries,  and  it  scorns  Socinianism.  First 
and  foremost  stands  the  faith  in  the  orthodox  dogma  of  the  Trinity.  Then 
follows  the  point  that  had  stood  out  during  the  quarrel:  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Word  of  God.  The  one  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
the  Father;  the  other  is  the  Written  Word  included  in  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  two  kinds  of  Word  of  God  work  regeneration 
and  salvation  in  the  manner  which  I  described  above.  Jesus  Christ  has 
from  eternity  been  true  God.  Having  become  man  in  the  time,  He  has  suffered 
the  humiliating  death  on  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice,  ransom  and  payment  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  He  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  heaven, 
from  whence  He  sends  us  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the  day  of  the  Lord,  He,  as 
the  Judge,  will  give  the  sentence  which  will  separate  the  blessed  and  the 
reprobate . 

The  opponents  had  now  to  decide.  We  are  not  surprised  that  on 
September  9th,  1626,  the  confession  was  signed  by  Hans  de  Ries,  Reynier 
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Wybrants,  Pieter  Andries  Hesseling,  Cornelia  Anslo,  and  also  by  Thomas 
Pigott  the  leader  of  the  English  Waterlanders  at  Amsterdam,  and  lastly 
by  Pieter  Daniels,  preacher  at  De  Ryp.  However,  we  notice  with  surprise 
that  the  document,  when  it  was  presented  to  them,  had  already  been  signed, 
not  only  by  the  mediators,  but  also  by  Nittert  Obbes.  Eis  recantation 
makes  a  pathetic  impression  upon  us. 

”1  acknowledge  that  all  these  articles  have  been  clearly  read  to 
me,  and  that  I  have  been  given  a  duplicate  to  think  it  over,  and, 
on  mature  consideration  and  deliberation,  have  acknowledged  and 

declared - ,  that  I  believe  and  confess  the  same,  and  to  all 

intents  and  purposes  wish  that  my  book,  the  Ceiling-mop,  and  all 
my  writings  in  everything  that  is  or  seems  contrary  to  these 
articles,  after -this  acknowledgement,  may  be  corrected”. 

That  is  what  he  wrote  on  September  8th,  by  which  he  rejected  his  former 

or  rather  his  real  conviction. 

His  party  was  braver  than  he,  for  it  kept  on  defending  him 
and  his  doctrine.  They  tried  to  prove  that  Nittert  could  very  well  sign 
the  thirteen  articles  without  deviating  from  the  Ceiling-mop.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  himself  thought  so  too  and  acted  accordingly,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  congregation  did  not  reinstate  him  again.  On 
January  4th,  1629,  Jan  Gerrits  Hooft,  Rutger  Willems  and  Nittert  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  get  the  suspension  order  rescinded.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  was  deserving  of  blame  in  his  dealings,  we  feel  for  the  man  who  by 
his  wavering  brought  so  much  misery  on  himself.  He  died  in  1636.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  congregation  did  not  forget  him  altogether,  for  in  1660,  the 
child  of  his  daughter  Rebecca  got  into  distressed  circumstances  and  was 
supported  by  the  deacons  ”in  deference  to  the  father  Nittert  Obbes”. 

De  Ries's  answer  to  the  Ceiling-mop  appeared  in  1627.  It  is 
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better  than  his  previous  writings,  but  also  shows  the  shortcomings  of  the 
time:  it  is  verbose,  shows  many  repetitions,  and  treats  an  opponent  with 
little  consideration.  Its  good  qualities  are  the  soundness  of  argument 
and  the  thoroughness  of  knowledge.  De  Ries’s  answer  to  the  Ceiling -mop 
provoked  an  outburst  by  Jan  Theunis,  He  threw  the  accusation  of  Socinianism 
back  on  De  ^ies  and  his  "Hansites".  They  had  published  the  Mirror  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  add  to  it  the  story  of  the  Martyr, 

Herman  Vlekwyk.  This  proved  as  clear  as  daylight  that  they  were  congenial 
to  that  denier  of  the  Trinity,  and  thus  Socinians  themselves. 

Yet,  Jan  Theunis  fs  pamphlets  contain  information  which,  provided 
it  is  used  with  caution,  and  combined  with  other  material,  throw  light  on 
the  difficulties  in  a  few  congregations.  I  think  in  the  first  place  of  De 
Ryp.  It  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jan  Theunis  does  not  speak 
of  Waterlanders  but  of  Komen  Jannen  (Ebmen-Kbopman  -  Ka ufmann -Merchant ) . 

This  name  was  used  at  De  Ryp,  Wormerveer,  Eoog,  Zaandam,  Westzaan  and  else¬ 
where.  Jan  Theunis  used  the  name  for  the  supporters  of  both  Hans  de  Ries 
and  Nittert  Obbes.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  the  oldest  name,  in  North 
Holland,  of  the  group  which  later  was  called  Waterlanders.  One  Jan  Jans, 
or  Kb  me  Jan,  was  the  first  preacher  in  North  Holland,  in  1557,  and  to 
distinguish  his  followers  from  other  Anabaptists,  they  were  called  after 
him  Komen  Jannen.  This  name,  which  wqs  used  until  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  had  something  attractive  for  Jan  Theunis  whose  sarcastic  mind 
strained  after  piquancy,  and  he  used  this  name  to  spice  his  peculiar  manner 
of  style.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  at  every  opportunity  spoke  of  Komen 
Jannen  though  he  could  have  used  the  word  Waterlanders  just  as  well. 
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At  Dq  Ryp,  there  worked  from  1610  until  1660  Jan  Willems, 
first  as  a  preacher  and  later  as  an  elder.  I  shall  tell  something  of  his 
life-story  for  it  shows  how  adventurous  the  career  of  an  Anabaptist  preacher 
of  that  tine  could  be.  Jan  Willems  was  born  in  1583  at  Cologne,  was  trained 
for  a  Roman  Catholie  priest,  but  ran  away  and  became  a  soldier.  One  Sunday, 
when  stationed  at  Haarlem,  he  took  a  walk  and  heard  church- singing  which 
came  from  a  hidden  place  at  the  Klein  Keilige  Land  (Little  Holy  Land). 

Struck  by  the  singing,  he  kept  listening,  and  wanted  to  attend  the  divine 
service,  but  could  not  find  the  entrance  to  the  church.  He  followed  a 
woman  holding  a  child  by  the  hand,  who  apparently  went to  the  church,  and 
thus  came  into  the  church  of  the  Water landers.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
presence  of  a  soldier  caused  any  sensation  or  not,  but  I  can  say  that 
after  the  singing  was  finished,  the  preacher  delivered  a  sermon  on  non¬ 
violence.  To  make  the  story  short,  Jan  Willems  was  won  over  to  the  Water- 
landers  and  received  religious  instruction  after  the  congregation  had 
secured  his  release  from  military  service.  He  was  confirmed  and  settled 
down  at  De  Ryp,  where  he,  who  had  never  possessed  anything,  married  a  rich 
woman.  This  marriage  enabled  him  most  probably  to  study  medicine,  for,  when 

he,  at  the  age  of  27,  was  chosen  as  a  preacher,  he  was  doctor  at  De  Ryp. 

cl 

These  two  functions  he  performed  for  half-century. 

Jan  Willems  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nittert  Cbbes.  A  pamphlet 
from  the  days  when  the  quarrel  had  broken  out  in  his  congregation,  makes 
a  farmer  say  "I  think  that  Jan  will  hold  stoutly  to  the  Word  of  God'*, 

Beside,  or  rather  opposite  him,  stood  the  preacher  Pieter  Pieters  who 
supported  Hans  de  Ries  and  for  that  reason  was  often  called  a  zealot.  A 
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personal  quarrel  accentuated  the  conflict  between  the  two  colleagues..  A 

call  to  Zaandam,  desired  by  both,  was  received  by  Pieter  Pieters.  The  very 

biased  pamphlet  asserts  that  some  intrigue  had  played  a  part  in  it.  Pieter 

Pieters  had  written  a  booklet  Wegh  na  Vreden-stadt  (The  Road  to  Pfeacetown). 

What  his  opponents  called  his  highf lying  in  spiritual  matters  was  expressed 

in  this  booklet  in  such  a  way  that  Jan  Willems  felt  called  upon  to  combat 

it  publicly.  I  could  not  discover  Jan  Willemis  polemic  but  it  appears  that 

he  had  sent  a  book  to  the  press  and  that  he  withdrew  it  at  the  last  moment. 

His  consistory  had  dissuaded  him  from  publishing  and  he  yielded,  though 

Cl 

the  printer  had  to  be  indemnified  with  hundred  and  sixty  guilders.  I  sup- 
pose  thatlhis  information  refers  to  the  refutation  of  The  Road  to  Peace - 
town,  and  furthermore  shows  that  Jan  Theunis^the  co-religionist  of  Jan 
Willems, possessed  one  of  the  few  copies.  Not  only  did  he  show  that  he  knew 
it,  but  he  also  quoted  from  it  important  parts  which  help  us  to  characterise 
the  lost  work.  The  quotations  fiercely  denounce  the  fanatics.  Jan  Willems* 
conclusion  was  "I  am  afraid  that  at  last  those  people  will  climb  up  the 
trees  with  those  of  Munster”.  This  jibe  becomes  clear  when  we  recall  the 
old  information: 

"It  was  in  the  year  1535  that  members  of  the  sect,  sterling  and 
rich  people,  men  as  well  as  women,  left  all  their  possessions 
behind  and  climbed,  stark  naked,  up  the  trees.  There  they  awaited 
the  bread  from  heaven  until  they  died  and  dropped!" 

The  Road  to  Peacetown  still  exists,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
expose  the  fanaticism.  It  is  a  simple,  kind,  booklet  full  of  biblical 
piety  but  without  a  trace  of  over-excitement.  The  booklet  is  written  in 
the  favorite  form  of  a  dialogue.  Jan  starts  with  telling  Pieter  that  he 
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has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  this  world  a  place  of  peace,  the 
glory  of  which  he  describes  rapturously.  Seen  from  the  outside,  the  town 
does  not  display  any  beauty  or  pomp;  the  only  entrance  is  a  gate  so  low 
and  narrow,  that  nobody  can  pass  through  it,  if  he  does  not  stoop  down 
and  does  not  take  off  the  wide  and  coarse  garment  of  the  old  man  (the 
sinner).  Within,  all  is  beauty,  love  and  piety.  There  reigns  a  King  in 
whom  everybody  believes,  and  whose  holy  example  is  imitated.  In  one  word, 
Pfeacetown  is  the  ideal  Anabaptist  congregation,  and  its  citizens  are  ideal 
Anabaptists.  If  one  wants  to  know  the  spirit  of  the  booklet  in  a  nutshell, 
one  should  read  the  concluding  part  where  one  finds  an  enlarged  "Our 
Father”.  There  should  here  be  room  for  two  petitions  - 

”1  hailed  thee  as  my  Father  and  I  was  not  thy  child;  I  did  not 
possess  thy  spirit,  but  I  served  the  evil  spirit.  But  now,  oh 
Father,  I  come,  I,  the  poor  miserable  sinner,  bowed  down  in 
deep  mourning,  yet  with  childlike  confidence,  saying:  ’Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven  accept  me  in  grace  as  thy  poorest 
servant,  for  otherwise  I  will  be  lost;  deliver  me  from  the 

jaws  of  sin  and  make  me,  by  grace,  an  heir  to  thy  Realm*. - 

I  have  also  called  with  a  vile  voice:  ’Thy  will  be  done,  as 
in  heaven,  so  on  earth,  and  I,  poor  sinner,  clung  so  tena¬ 
ciously  to  my  own  will,  that  I,  poor  human,  became  a  slave  of 
sin.  I  got  into  disturbance,  into  torment,  into  quarrel  and 
discord,  and  roamed  around  in  the  dark  world,  until  thy  great 
grace  showed  me  that  only  thy  holy  will  was  good  and  always 
just.  Now,  oh  Merciful  Father,  forgive  my  former  lapse.  I 
surrender  my  whole  will  to  thy  most  holy  will,  and  pray  with 
all  my  heart,  that  thy  will  rule,  steer  and  guide  me  in  all 
justice,  love,  and  peace  as  thou  art  voluntarily  served  and 
honored  in  heaven  by  all  thy  servants’  ". 

That  is  how  Pieter  Pieters  saw  the  Munster  fanaticism. 

He  belonged  to  those  strong,  brave  people  of  the  17th 
century  that  had  religion  at  heart,  but  did  not  forget  the  temporal 
work.  The  preacher  who  thrice  delivered  a  sermon  on  Sundays,  was  a 
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carpenter  daring  the  week;  Jan  Theunis  scoffed  at  him  as  "Pieter  Plane". 

His  trade  comprised  much;  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  that  he  was 
a  millwright  like  his  friend,  the  Anabaptist  Leeghwater.  He  pondered  on 
corrections  and  inventions#  He  even  went  to  The  Hague  to  ask  for  a  patent 
for  the  construction  of  water  mills  which  could  develop  twice  as  much  power. 
He  was  the  same  Pieter  Pieters  who  with  leeghwater  knew  how  to  stay  long 
under  water  and  do  there  all  kinds  of  little  jobs.  They  both  showed  in 
1605  their  skill  before  Prince  Maurice  and  his  court,  and  received  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  a  patent 0 

let  us  now  study  what  Jan  Willems  thought  about  the  situation. 

He  turned  against  the  citizens  of  Peacetown  in  general  and  against  Pieter 
Pieters,  the  preacher  of  Zaandam,  in  particular.  He  wrote  scornfully  "A 
few  fanatics,  among  them  Pieter  Pieters,  pretended  that  the  Spirit  had  re~ 
vealed  to  them  a  new  way  of  building  watermills;  also  that  they  had  an  art 
of  walking  under  water".  I  think  that  the  consistory  of  De  Ryp  was  right, 
when  it  persuaded  Jan  Willems  not  to  publish  his  book. 

At  Rotterdam,  it  was  Eduard  Nabels  who  constituted  himself  the 
antipope  to  combat  the  doctrine  and  the  influence  of  De  Ries.  He  had  been 
an  elder  since  the  year  1620.  Unabashed,  he  made  use  of  and  sometimes  took 
advantage  of  his  power.  Once  he  arbitrarily  applied  the  ban  of  which  the 
Waterland  preachers  took  offence.  They  thought  his  way  of  acting  unchris¬ 
tian  and  De  Ries  told  him  that  they  disapproved  of  his  conduct.  Aware  of 
his  independence,  Nabels  wrote  proudly:  "Mind  your  own  congregation". 

Such  an  attitude  did  not  further  forbearance  at  all;  yet  things  did  not 
come  to  a  head  at  Rotterdam.  The  religious  quarrel,  so  foreign  to  the 
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Waterland  character,  drew  to  a  close.  Years  later,  Nabels  needed  the 
help  of  his  former  opponents.  Ee,  an  honest,  but  quick-tempered,  and 
apparently  not  very  amiable  man,  in  1654  was  accused  of  unreliability 
as  far  as  money  was  concerned.  Five  preachers  from  Amsterdam,  Haarlem 
and  Leiden,  all  faithful  followers  of  De  Ries,  investigated  the  matter, 
and  exonerated  Nabels. 

In  the  long  run,  it  was  only  Jan  The unis  who  kept  up  the 
fight,  but  at  last  he  too  submitted.  Rutger  Willems  had  already  died  in 
1630.  Jan  Gerrits  Hooft  submitted  on  January  8th,  1634.  The  same  memo¬ 
randum-book  reads  for  December  17th,  1634  "Jan  The  unis  has  meekly  ac¬ 
knowledged  all  that  he  had  done  wrong  with  word  and  pen”.  The  note  is 
short  and  simple;  we  can  only  imagine  how  the  65-year-old  man  felt  before 
he  decided  to  take  this  difficult  step.  Ee  died  not  long  afterwards. 

The  Vfeterland  group  was  not  shaken  by  any  new  divisions;  the 
peace  they  had  recovered  is  reflected  in  De  Riesfs  quiet  evening  of  life. 
His  last  important  work,  by  which  he  laid  the  Brotherhood  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  was  his  preparation  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Mirror  of  the 
Martyrs.  After  his  80th  anniversary  he  seldom  preached,  but  he  could  be 
seen  each  Sunday  to  the  shame  of  many  a  youth,  sitting  in  the  church,  the 
grey,  bald  head  bared,  even  on  the  coldest  winter  day$« Though  his  voice 
kept  silent,  he  still  contributed  to  the  edification  of  the  Brotherhood, 
for  the  hymns  that  were  sung  were  his.  I  shall  describe  the  several  hymn 
books  of  the  Anabaptists,  when  the  life  in  the  congregation  comes  up  for 
discussion.  However,  to  complete  the  picture  of  De  Ries,  I  must  say  a  few 
words  about  his  Lietboeck  (Hymn  book),  Ttfiich  was  used  for  many  years.  One 
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does  not  find  real  poetry  in  it,  but  a  selection  of  hymns  which  met  the 
needs  of  the  day.  The  selection  contains  hymns  of  warning,  of  lamentation 
and  of  thanksgiving,  hymns  about  the  crucifixion,  stories  from  the  Bible, 
and  an  anthology  from  the  Psalms.  The  faith  of  the  Waterland  congregations 
could  not  be  expressed  more  purely  than  by  him  who  knew  them. 

From  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Zaandam,  and  other  places,  he  received 
invitations  to  come  over  once  more  and  deliver  a  valedictory  sermon.  At 
last,  when  Pieter  Pieters  also  pressed  him  to  accept  the  invitations,  the 
84  year  old  man  rented  a  yacht  and,  with  a  small  party  of  friends,  sailed 
on  July  26th,  1638,  from  Alkmaar  to  Zaandam.  He  had  purposely  chosen  a 
Monday  to  escape  a  concourse  of  lookers-on,  since  many  people  would  that 
day  have  gone  to  the  Amsterdam  market.  Nevertheless,  the  Zaandam  church 
was  packed  with  people  from  all  over  the  Zaan  Region,  and  even  from  Amster¬ 
dam.  De  Ries  declined  any  personal  homage 0  His  soul  had  been  chastened* 
During  his  long  and  fruitful  life  he  had  not  always  withstood  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  ambition,  but  the  end  was  submissive.  He  did  not  say  a  single  word 
about  himself,  only  MI  shall  preach  you  Christ". 

Not  quite  two  months  later,  September  14th,  1638,  Hans  de  Riss 
died  in  the  hope  "that  the  people  would  not  feel  sorry  for  him  who  liked 
to  go  to  his  Father  in  Heaven".  He  was  buried  in  the  Grote  Kerk  (Great 
Church)  (Calvinistic )  at  Alkmaar.  He  takes,  and  rightly  so,  the  place  of 
honor  among  the  leaders  who  the  Anabaptists  possessed  up  to  that  time. 
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Chapter  VIII 

Socinianism  Officially  Denied 

The  Waterlanders  had  thus  denied  Socinianism.  The  Flemings 
were  to  follow,  but  along  another  road,  of  course.  Firstly,  their  piety 
was  of  a  more  dogmatic  character,  and  secondly,  their  foreign  heterodoxy 
had  grown  together  with  their  ancestral  faith.  Not  out  of  their  own  con- 
viction,  as  the  Vfater landers,  but  only  by  pressure  from  the  outside 
could  they  be  induced  officially  to  deny  Socinianism. 

For  a  long  time,  the  strict  Calvinists  had  lain  in  wait  for 
the  Flemings,  and  especially  for  Jaques  Outerman,  the  incarnation  of 
Socinianism.  The  ministers,  Johannes  de  Zeeuw  at  Middelburg  and  Idzardus 
Nicolai  at  Minnertsga,  opened  the  campaign  in  1608  and  1609.  The  heaviest 
guns  were  later  served  by  Faukelius,  who  said  that  the  Anabaptists  quar¬ 
reled  most  about  doctrine  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Flemish  preach¬ 
ers  taught  sacreligious  novelties.  Menno  and  Dirk  Philips  had  at  least 
respected  certain  bounds  and  had  banned  Adam  Pastor,  the  denier  of 
Christ’s  godhead.  Now,  everyone  did  as  he  pleased.  Those  who  damned  each 
other  because  of  the  myding  (1),  let  defamers  such  as  Outerman,  Cor¬ 
nelia  Kuyper,  Francois  de  Enuyt  and  others  go  unpunished.  If  heretics 
had  deserved  the  excommunication,  these  certainly  did. 

The  Flemings  in  their  weak  position  as  tolerated  dissenters 
would  have  given  the  best  answer  by  keeping  silent,  but  this  was  asking 
too  much  of  their  mouth-piece  Outerman.  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
teachings,  and  certain  of  his  polemic  talents,  he  flew  in  the  face  of 
danger.  He  dared  to  throw  in  the  faces  of  the  Calvinists  that  they, 


(1)  see  footnote  Chapter  III,  page  2. 
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without  exception, lacked  the  right  insight  into  the  Eoly  Scriptures.  One 
can  understand  that  such  audacity  did  not  fail  to  provoke  the  Calvinists. 
It  was  at  the  time  when  they  had  their  hqnds  full  with  the  Socinian 
heresy  of  Vorstius,  who  denied  the  omnipresence  of  God.  And  should  an 
Anabaptist  now  sow  the  same  weeds  by  saying  that  God  could  not  be  every¬ 
where,  since  He  must  also  be  in  "the  impious  human  beings  and  evil 
angels”?  The  godhead  of  Christ  was  thus  denied,  the  Most  High  was  defam¬ 
ed  and  Salvation  made  impossible.  It  might  be  true  that  Outerman  was  not 
a  th  or o ugh  -going  Socinian,  but  his  denial  of  the  doctrines  demanded 
repression.  The  struggle  with  the  Remonstrants  monopolized  all  the  at¬ 
tention  for  the  time  being,  but  after  the  victory  at  Dordrecht,  Outerman 
was  soon  startled  out  of  his  relative  rest  and  safety.  Even  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  acquitted  itself  well,  and  condemned,  in  1626,  his  Nodighe 
Christelyke  Verantwoordinghe  (Necessary  Christian  Justification)  (It 
was  20  years  old). 

The  Haarlem  minister  Acronius  took  it  upon  himself  to  combat 
his  fellow-townsman  Outerman.  It  seemed  on  the  surface  that  the  case 
would  remain  limited  to  a  local  affair,  but  the  attack  was  directed 
against  the  whole  Flemish  group.  What  happened  at  the  centre  made  it¬ 
self  felt  far  and  wide.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Acronius  to  disturb 
the  Anabaptists  with  all  kinds  of  demands.  There  was  one  point  on  which 
he  hoped  to  be  successful  in  thwarting  them.  The  Flemish  congregation, 
which  still  had  its  meeting  place  in  Groene  daal  Steeg  (Green  Valley 
Alley),  was  looking  for  a  more  suitable  place.  In  1604,  they  had  bought 
a  house  named  De  Oly  Block  (The  Oilblock)  in  Klein  Heilig  Land  (Little 
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Holy  land),  and  added  to  it  an  adjacent  yard  in  1625.  Now  they  could 
start  building  a  church,  but  scarcely  had  they  begun  when  Acronius  of¬ 
fered  resistance.  A  church  where  heresies  were  to  be  preached  should 
not  be  built.  The  established  church  pressed  more  than  once  for  such 
a  veto,  for  instance  at  Middelburg,  Flushing  and  leeuwarden.  The  Ana¬ 
baptists  did  not  care  very  much  about  obstruction  and  threats  and  they 
trusted  that  the  storm  would  die  down  this  time.  However,  Acronius 
lodged  a  complaint  with  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland.  The 
whole  group  of  the  Flemings,  but  especially  Jaques  Outerman,  was  charged 
with  sacrilege.  These  dissenters  professed,  xvlth  respect  to  the  Trinity 
and  the  incarnation,  a  doctrine  which  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  States  -  it  should  have  credit  for  it  -  did  not  want  to 
become  the  obedient  servant  of  the  fanatics  in  the  church.  They  wanted 
to  decide  for  themselves,  and  delegated  Johan  Fersyn,  justice,  and 
Francois  de  Witthe,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Holland,  to  question  Outerman 
about  his  teaching.  A  dispute  with  the  79  year  old  leader  took  place  on 
September  26th,  1626.  Since  neither  party  was  satisfied  over  the  issue, 
the  Flemish  congregations  were  told  to  draw  up  a  confession  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  that.  The  construction  of  the  church  had  to  stand  still  until  a  de¬ 
cision  about  everything  had  been  made.  On  the  one  side,  the  delegates 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  which  had  wanted  to  compel 
the  Anabaptists  to  draw  up  a  confession,  but  on  the  other  side,  they 
kept  open  a  way  of  escape  to  leave  them  alone  in  case  the  accused  could 

clear  themselves  sufficiently. 

Couriers  and  express  letters  went  out.  The  congregations  in 
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Holland  (Amsterdam,  Leiden,  Delft,  Schiedam,  Rotterdam  and  Gonda ,  Bom- 
mel  and  Blokzyl)  received  an  invitation.  I  cannot  tell  how  the  discus¬ 
sions  were  carried  on  for  only  thd  outcome  is  known.  As  early  as  October 
8th,  within  two  weeks’  time,  twenty  preachers,  the  representatives  of 
nine  congregations,  presented  to  the  States  of  the  province  of  Holland 
a  Belydenisse  van  den  Benigen  Godt,  Vader,  Soon  end  Heilige  Geest  (Con¬ 
fession  of  the  Only  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost).  The  signatories 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  group  responsibility  for  this  remarkable 
document  which  is  known  as  Guterman’s  confession. 

The  Flemings  could  feel  confident.  The  confession  thus  ex¬ 
horted  had  been  drawn  up  by  such  a  clever  hand,  and  it  sounded  so  bib¬ 
lical  and  orthodox  that  it  must  appease  all  unsuspicious  people.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  from  the  point  of  diplomacy,  it  is 
a  masterpiece;  but  he  is  right  who  says  that  Outerman  and  his  supporters 
would  have  been  worthier  descendants  of  the  Martyrs  if  they  had  frankly 
confessed  their  faith  without  artifice.  However,  the  era  in  which  the 
"sacrificial  sheep"  of  Christ  joyfully  accepted  "the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord",  belonged  to  the  past.  The  Anabaptists  of  the  17th  century  felt 
at  home  in  this  world  and  wanted  to  keep  their  useful  place.  Whom  are 
we  to  blame?  The  pursued  were  not  as  much  at  fault  as  the  pursuers  who 
time  and  again  seized  the  weapon  of  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  authorities  if  they  could  not  get  their 
way.  However,  the  Flemings  did  not  write  a  word  which  did  not  agree  with 
their  conviction.  With  Anabaptist  carefulness  they  either  avoided  the 
difficulty,  or  adroitly  slid  over  it.  They  silently  passed  by  the  points 
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in  question  and  in  other  places  they  resorted  to  ambiguous  phrases.  I 
shall  show  this  by  quoting  from  their  confession. 

The  beginning  sets  us  thinking  right  away.  It  reads  as  follows 

"We  heartily  believe  and  confess  that  there  is,  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  an  only,  eternal,  omnipotent,  gracious  and  just  God, 
who  is  second  to  none,  whose  greatness  is  incomprehensible  and 
whose  image  cannot  be  described;  before  whom,  above  Whom,  and  below 
whom  there  is  no  one  else;  who  of  himself  is  what  he  is  . . „ ,  who  is 
the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and 
the  end". 

The  most  suspicious  orthodoxy  could  not  object  to  it:  there  was  not  a 
Calvinist  minister  who  -  if  required  -  could  not  endorse  these  words. 

Yet,  one  should  not  forget  that  the  omnipresence  of  God  had  wisely  been 
left  out,  Outerman  had  always  denied  it  in  his  writings,  and  would  again 
have  been  accused  of  heresy  if  he  had  brought  it  up  for  discussion.  That 
is  why  he  preferred  a  safe  omission. 

Another  thorny  question  was  the  omniscience.  Whether  this 
was  limited,  after  the  manner  of  the  Socinians,  cannot  be  concluded  from 
the  general  description  that  God  "knows,  sees  and  hears  all  things".  If 
it  had  come  to  a  dispute,  the  real  meaning  would  have  been  brought  out, 
that  God  only  knows  our  acts  when  we  have  performed  them.  As  the  words 
stood,  they  could  be  explained  in  two  ways;  a  Calvinist  could  hardly 
contradict  them,  and  yet,  Outerman  had  said  no  more  than  he  meant.  The 
following  is  also  carefully  phrased: 

"That  there  are  three  in  heaven  who  bear  testimony,  not  three 
Gods,  but  a  Father,  a  Son  or  Word  and  a  Holy  Ghost.  That  the 
Father  is  the  everlasting  God,  has  not  been  created,  but  is 
Creator  of  all  things  and  possesses  many  more  divine  qualities; 
and  we  believe  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  with 
the  Father". 
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When  read  carefully,  everyone  will  find  that  the  very  point  of  difference 
is  again  missing:  the  definition  whether  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one 
in  being,  or  merely  one  in  will  and  in  works.  A  few  lines  further  down, 
this  point  has  again  been  touched  upon.  Here  we  encounter  the  only  sting 
in  both  parts  of  the  confession. 

"But  we  hold  that  neither  the  ways  in  which  and  how  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  and  yet  one,  have  been  completely 
revealed  by  God  in  his  word,  nor  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is 
necessary  for  our  salvation.  It  is  a  great  mystery  which  we 
can  only  see  in  part,  since  in  this  life  we  see  through  a 
glass,  darkly.  Inquiry  into  it,  above  or  beyond  the  word  of 
God,  is  more  curiosity  than  mere  simplicity”. 

This  sentence  completed  Outerman,s  reasoning  and  gave  him  at  the  same 

time  an  opportunity  to  reprimand  his  arrogqnt  enemy. 

As  for  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  it  too,  was  explain¬ 
ed  with  texts  from  the  Bible  so  that  its  orthodoxy  seemed  indisputable. 
"For  the  Word  or  Son  has  become  flesh.  Nay,  He  who  was  like  God  has 
become  like  another  man;  the  Son  of  God  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
the  sinful  flesh".  And  the  writer  went  on  as  if  further  explanation  was 
unnecessary.  Certainly  Christ  has  been  Man.  But  how?  A  "pure  man”  as 
Outerman  said,  or  a  "God-Man”  as  the  established  church  taught?  That 
question  did  not  seem  to  exist;  at  least  nothing  was  said  about  it. 

In  this  way,  it  was  possible  to  submit  a  confession  which 
avoided  the  rocks.  Either  the  Deputies  of  the  States  were  no  theologians, 
or  they  did  not  want  to  act  as  such.  They  had  more  than  once  experienced 
the  intolerance  of  the  ministers,  and  this  time  the  authorities  were 
inclined  to  make  concessions.  They  accepted  the  document  with  "content¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction,  and  did  not  molest  the  accused  any  further”. 
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They  also  allowed  Out©rman7s  congregation  to  continue  the  construction 
of  its  house  of  worship.  It  was  ready  in  the  year  1627  and  became  known 
at  Haarlem  as  "The  Flemish  Block", 

Fortunately,  the  blow  had  been  averted,  and  the  Flemish  and 
their  honored  leader  could  undisturbedly  keep  on  professing  Christianity 
according  to  their  own  insight.  We  can  understand  that  the  Calvinist 
ministers  were  angry.  One  of  them,  Petrus  Bontemps,  declared  about  twenty 
years  later  that  the  Deputies  of  the  Court  of  Holland  had  been  hoodwinked 
by  ambiguities.  There  was  some  truth  in  those  reproaches. 

There  was  one  further  result.  Two  groups,  the  Flemings  and 
the  Waterlanders,  had  in  different  ways  denied  Socinianism  in  the  year 
1626.  However,  there  have  been  armies  that  were  most  formidable  after 
their  defeat,  and  Socinianism  makes  one  think  of  such  a  defeated  but  not 
annihilated  power.  It  would  come  back  in  a  following  period  and  affect 
the  Flemings  more  than  ever  before. 
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Chapter  IX 

The  Olive  Branch  of  the  Flemings 

Though  there  are  things  that  prevent  us  from  singing  a  song 
of  rejoicing,  yet  we  can  start  a  new  chapter  with  the  glad  tiding  that 
the  victory  began  at  Harlingen.  The  spirit  of  the  new  era  could  not  be 
arrested  by  narrowminded  obstinacy;  the  desire  for  a  reunion  made  it¬ 
self  also  felt  outside  the  Waterland  group.  The  Flemings  and  Young 
Frisians  at  Schiedam  showed  themselves  disposed  to  reconciliation  but 
it  was  at  Harlingen  that  the  first  real  fusion  took  place.  The  old  an¬ 
tithesis  had  been  forgotten  and  the  memory  of  mutual  grievances  had 
been  blotted  out.  The  Earlingers  had  thought  it  over  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  was  probably  under  the  influence  of  their  brave  preacher,  Joost 
Hendriks,  that  the  two  parties  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  each 
other  in  the  year  1626,  and  the  agreement  has  since  been  observed  with 
Frisian  fidelity.  No  new  quarrel  broke  the  peace  as  had  happened  to  the 
Pacified  Brotherhood  of  the  Water landers.  On  the  contrary,  the  ties 
were  drawn  still  tighter  until  the  two  halves  of  the  congregation  had 
grown  together  into  one  solid,  inseparable  block. 

However,  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  this  local  reunion  was  to 
bear  only  bitter  fruits  for  the  Brotherhood.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  it  gave  Jan  Luyes  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  new  division. 

Of  course,  such  a  head-strong  fanatic  rejected  any  relation  with  the 
Frisians,  and  that  is  why  he  and  his  co-religionists  formed  the  group 
of  the  Groninger  Old  Flemish.  Apart  from  this  sad  beginning,  the  brave 
move  of  the  Harlingers  has  had  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  It  was 
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the  impulse  which  set  in  motion  the  long -prepared-fraternization;  it 
was  the  example  that  stimulated  like-minded  people  to  imitation. 

Nowhere  else  was  a  deeper  impression  made  than  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  The  Flemings  in  this  center  had  four  worthy  preachers:  Tobias 
Goverts  wan  Wyngaarden,  Pieter  Jans  Mooyer,  Abraham  Dirk  Bierens  and 
Dirk  Dirks.  These  men  felt  called  to  a  greater  task:  to  bring  about 
for  the  whole  group  what  the  less  influential  Harlingers  had  done  for 
themselves.  With  an  expedition  which  speaks  for  their  unanimous  devo¬ 
tion,  they  sent,  in  the  same  year,  three  questions  based  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  their  co-religionists  all  over  the  country.  The  Amsterdam 

preachers  did  all  the  work  attending  to  the  peace  negotiations  in  their 

Lam 

new  church.  This  was  a  prophesy,  for  their  quiet  church  near  t  hie ’’{‘Lamb) 
in  Singel  Street  was  to  become  the  center  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
Brotherhood.  Their  discussions  concerned  only  group  interests,  but  as 
the  unity  among  the  Anabaptists  grew,  this  church  became  the  place  where 
they  held  their  meetings,  took  their  resolutions  and  started  their  in¬ 
stitutions.  This  has  remained  so  up  to  the  present  day.  A  church  that 
has  become  of  such  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Brotherhood  certain¬ 
ly  deserves  a  light  touching  upon  the  history  of  its  foundation  and 
early  youth. 

A  childless  married  couple,  Harmen  Hendricks  van  Warendorp 
and  Christina  Rasselaar,  natives  of  Cologne,  had  settled  at  Amsterdam 
in  1607.  They  possessed  substantial  property  so  that  they  could  retire 
from  business.  Both  were  Anabaptists  and  joined  the  Flemings.  They  soon 
noticed  that  the  church  was  too  small  for  their  congregation  and,  on 
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June  28th,  1607,  Van  Warendorp  bought  for  five  thousand  guilders  an 
empty  yard  in  Singel  street,  next  to  the  brewery  "The  Iamb".  In  1608 
he  started  building  a  church. 

Van  Warendorp  was  an  astute  giver.  When  the  church  was 
completed,  he  surrendered  only  the  free  use  of  the  church.  He  could 
sometimes  make  the  congregation  feel  that  he  remained  lord  and  master 
of  his  property.  An  old  document  reads  that  he  settled  a  few  disputes 
by  driving  the  litigants  out  of  the  church  with  the  words:  "I  have 
built  my  house  to  be  a  house  of  peace,  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  not 
to  be  a  house  for  dissension". 

However  good  his  intentions  may  have  been,  Van  Warendorp 
was  one  of  those  testators  who  want  to  decide  too  much  after  their 
death#  He  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1632.  His  last  will  and  testament 
contained  no  less  than  61  stipulations  concerning  the  church,  which  were 
to  lead  to  numerous  complications.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  but  will 
mention  only  that  the  congregation  did  not  get  the  title  to  its  church. 
It  was  only  in  1740  that  the  congregation  bought  the  site  and  the 
buildings  from  the  heirs  for  29,573  guilders.  Van  Warendorp  had  also 
drawn  up  rules  for  the  divine  services.  Apparently  he  was  a  progressive 
man,  for  he  forbade  the  singing  of  the  old  hymns.  He  wanted  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  which  many  Anabaptists  of  that  time 
still  thought  of  as  an  innovation  that  should  not  be  accepted.  To 
tamper  with  this  clause  was  out  of  the  question,  for  any  breach  meant 
a  fine  of  four  Flemish  pounds.  Less  troublesome  were  the  obligations 
to  read  a  few  chapters  from  the  New  Testament  and  to  prevent  annoying 
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talk  while  the  people  came  into  the  church. 

In  1639  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  the  church.  The  congre¬ 
gation  grew  so  fast  that  the  church  became  again  too  small,  and  more¬ 
over  it  appeared  that  the  foundations  were  very  weak.  In  consultation 
with  Cornells  van  Tongerloo,  who  had  married  Van  Warendorp’s  heiress, 
Elizabeth  Cuypers,  it  was  resolved  not  only  to  enlarge  the  church  but 
also  to  move  it  somewhat.  The  church  was  then  built  according  to  a 
plan  which  also  was  followed  in  later  alterations.  The  pulpit  stood 
against  the  north  wall  with  a  big  window  on  either  side.  Along  the 
other  three  walls  were  two  galleries.  The  document  gives  only  the  meas¬ 
urements,  but  any  Anabaptist  will  from  this  little  information  recognize 
the  Amsterdam  Singel  Church e 

I  return  now  to  the  three  questions  the  four  preachers 
addressed  to  the  Brotherhood.  The  first  is  the  most  important,  and 
reads:  ""What  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  by  which  can  be  recognized  the  children  of  God  and  the  members 
of  Jesus  Christ  who  are  the  congregation  of  the  Lord?"  The  second  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  covert  denunciation  of  intolerance:  "What  words  of  God  show 
that  these  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  congregation  of  God  are 
peculiar  only  to  our  Flemish  congregation  and  which  the  Frisians  « 
with  whom  the  Harlingers  made  peace  -  cannot  and  may  not  appropriate?" 
The  third  question  concerns  the  biblical  grounds  -  others  were  null 
and  void  -  on  which  the  opponents  refused  the  reunion:  "What  words  of 
God  forbid  making  peace  with  those  others?" 

The  Flemings  had  thus  taken  De  Ries’s  work  upon  themselves. 
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and  wanted  to  attempt  what  the  eminent  leader  of  the  Waterlanders  could 
not  accomplish.  Those  who  made  the  proposal  said  that  they  offered  peace 
to  all  with  whom  they  once  had  formed  one  Brotherhood  but,  in  reality, 
they  excluded  the  Waterlanders#  To  excuse  them,  we  can  claim  that  expe¬ 
rience  had  taught  them  to  try  what  was  attainable;  that  they  wished  to 
prevent  a  disappointment  De  Ries  had  met.  Indeed,  there  is  something  in 
it,  for  the  Flemings  formed  a  group  which  was  divided  against  itself# 

They  foresaw  that  a  proposal  to  all  the  groups 3  would  meet  with  such 
fierce  opposition  in  their  own  circle,,  that  it  might  lead  to  a  new 
division.  Moreover,  they  might  frighten  a  group  whose  leaning  towards 
fraternization  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  stand  such  a  severe  test. 

The  Waterlanders  did  not  punish  marriages  outside  the  church  and  did 
not  want  a  strict  separation  of  their  congregations.  Yet,  we  are  certain 
that  the  real  cause  lay  deeper*  To  put  the  case  mildly,  the  Flemings 
were  not  very  fond  of  the  Waterlanders#  They,  with  their  more  dogmatic 
attitude  of  mind,  were  cool  towards  a  group  whose  biblical  piety  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  tied  down  to  dogmas*  Consequently,  it  was  not  the  rise 
of  the  great  Anabaptist  Brotherhood  but  a  group  affiliation  that  was 
contemplated. 

These  three  questions  were  now;  sent  to  all  the  congregations, 
but  the  success  anticipated  was  not  forthcoming.  As  could  be  expected, 
the  Harlingers  and  their  friends  gave  a  willing  answer  but  their  op¬ 
ponents  did  not,  though  they  had  been  urgently  approached  by  letter  and  by 
deputations.  The  most  of  the  congregations  maintained  a  careful  silence. 
Though  they  sympathized  with  the  peace -plan,  they  were  afraid  of  new 
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complications.  It  had  so  often  happened  that  good  intentions  had  led 
to  bad  results. 

Noticing  this  state  of  affairs,  the  four  preachers  took  a 
bold  resolution.  They  manfully  placed  all  scruples  aside,  and  started 
to  study  the  Bible  to  find  answers  for  their  questions.  Thus  there  grew 
up  something  that  was  to  become  of  great  importance  for  the  Anabaptist 
Brotherhood.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  the  so-called  "Olive- 
Branch",  the  confession  that  achieved  such  great  fame  and  exercised  such 
varied  influence.  It  was  sent  as  an  "olive-branch"  to  all  brethren, 
preachers  and  elders  of  the  congregations  in  Groningen,  Friesland, 
Overysel,  Utrecht,  Holland,  and  Zeeland. 

Consequently,  two  confessions  originated  with  the  Flemings 
in  the  same  year.  One  will  remember  that  the  confession  meant  for  the 
Deputies  of  the  Court  of  Holland  had  also  been  drawn  up  in  1626.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Abraham  Dirks  and  Tobias  van  den  Wyngaarden  were  among 
the  signatories  of  both  confessions,  one  wonders  whether  one  Flemish 
confession  had  not  been  enough.  To  answer  this  question,  I  remark  that 
the  confession  for  the  Deputies  had  been  wrung  from  the  Flemings,  that 
it  had  carefully  to  avoid  any  offence,  that  it  mainly  concerned  the 
dogma  of  the  Trinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Flemings  gave  their  frank 
opinions  in  the  "Olive-Branch"  with  which  they  approached  those  Ana¬ 
baptists  in  whom  they  saw  co-religionists  and  future  brethren.  There¬ 
fore,  the  "Olive-Branch"  is  their  proper  confession,  and  it  merits  our 
attention  as  such. 

Christ,  his  person  and  his  work  of  salvation,  holds  the 
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center  of  this  confession.  The  four  preachers  did  not  care  for  system¬ 
atic  theology  -  indeed  the  qualities  of  God  are  not  mentioned  -  but 
they  answered  their  question:  "Which  ®re  the  fundamental  characteristics?" 
These  are  summarized  in  one  statement:  "The  only  true  faith  is  that 
which  works  by  love".  The  purport  of  this  faith  is  the  confession  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  All  that  the  "Olive-Branch"  says  of  him  whom  it 
calls  "the  certain  firm  anchor  of  our  souls"  is  an  anthology  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  texts.  In  a  word,  dogmatics  could  get  nowhere  from  it,  though 
there  are  many  starting  points  for  dogmatic  speculations.  The  preachers 
concluded : 

"The  sum  of  all  that  preceeds  is:  1.  That  the  Lord  is  the 
Christ,  the  foundation  and  only  deserving  cause  of  the 
eternal  salvation.  2.  That  the  true  faith  in  Him  is  the 
means  by  whieh  we  become  children  of  God  and  partakers 
of  His  merits.  3.  That  such  children  of  God  ought  to 
become  outwardly  known  by  their  confession  and  works  of 
their  faith.  4.  That  God  bestows  His  merciful  benefits 
upon  these  His  children  who,  by  means  of  the  external 
signs  of  Holy  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  united 
as  members  of  one  body  Jesus  Christ,  v&ich  is  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  God  and  Christ,  by  which  they  are  also  urged  to 
obliging  obedience". 

Though  weak  as  far  as  theology  is  concerned,  this  confession 
may  be  oalled  an  imposing  testimony  of  Christian  piety.  With  a  view  to 
the  practical  life  of  the  congregation,  there  follows  a  section  concern¬ 
ing  the  office  of  the  preachers,  the  washing  of  the  feet,  marriage,  the 
secular  authority,  the  prohibition  of  the  oath,  ban,  mijdinK  nd  the 
return  of  Christ.  One  notices  that  a  logical  order  had  not  been  required. 
Hence,  the  "Olive-Branch"  was  an  occasional  writing,  that  had  only  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  ending  the  deplorable  divisions. 
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Everyone  understands  what  the  answers  bo  the  second  and 
third  questions  were.  It  was  sinful  self -exaltation  to  imagine  that 
only  the  Flemings  and  not  the  Frisians  or  other  pious  Christians  should 
form  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  God.  Did  not  the  Lord  say:  "For  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believe th  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life"?  And  no 
text  from  the  Scriptures  forbade  making  peace.  On  the  contrary: 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God." 

A  detailed  letter  accompanied  the  confession.  To  remove  all 
misunderstanding,  the  Flemings  explained  that  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
16th  century  had  not  separated  because  of  religious  controversies,  but 
because  of  misunderstandings  and  blind  zeal.  The  quarrelling  congrega¬ 
tions  had  sinned  heavily.  Idly  boasting,  they  had  called  themselves 
the  only  temple  of  God  and  had  banned  all  the  others*  Just  like  the 
divided  Corinthians,  they  had  been  enticed  by  foolish  rallying  cries. 

"I  am  Frisian",  "I  am  Flemish",  they  had  cried,  instead  of  adhering  to 
the  Lord.  And  to  top  all,  they  had  not  shrunk  from  the  sacrilege  of 
re baptizing  members  who  had  gone  over  from  the  one  group  to  the  other. 

All  this  demanded  Christian  penance  and  the  four  preachers  proposed 
therefore  to  hold  a  day  of  general  fasting  and  prayer  on  January  2nd, 
1628.  This  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Anabaptists  that  such  steps  were  taken  for  almost  the  whole  Brotherhood. 
We  can  conclude  from  this  that  holy  love  inspired  the  four  preachers. 

And  lastly,  they  had  their  confession  and  letter  accompanied  by  a  presen- 
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tat  ion  which  made  the  " Olive-Branch”  a  true  "Olive-Branch 
of  Peace ".Jtor  the  sake  of  Jesus'  sin-offering, they  asked 
forgiveness  of  all  whom  they  had  ever  offended,as  they  on 
their  side  forgave  those  who  might  have  injured  themoxhey 
extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  bring  about  reunion, and 
proposed  as  one  man  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  which  had  been  built  on  the  cornerstone  Jesus  Christ. 

buch  an  earnest  document  could  not  easily  be  put 
aside •Bven  if  stubborn  elders  had  been  inclined  to  do  so, 
they  could  not  because  the  "Olive-Branch”  was  published  in 
1629. dhe  invitation  reached  not  only  the  consistories  but 
also  the  members, and  every  anabaptist  could  make  up  his  own 
mind® We  shall  examine  how  the  groups  severally  responded  to 
the  proposal® 

X  start  with  a  failure .Xhe  Old  Frisians  this  time 
seemed  inclined  to  leniency  and  reconciliation.NOtwithstand** 
ing  their  scruples  they  started  to  negotiate  with  the  result 
that  a  general  meeting  was  held  on  .November  13  and  15,1628, 
at  ^aandam0iiopes  ran  high  when  the  leader, Pieter  Jans  Xwisk, 
on  behalf  of  the  preachers  in  Holland  and  Priesland, threw  his 
weight  in  the  scales® certainly, he , too ,knew  that  the  uospel 
was  a  message  of  peace ;he , too, bewailed  the  divisions  of  the 
former  century, but  he  was  not  allowed  to  promote  the  reunion® 

He  explained  his  grievances  to  the  effect  that  the  Flemings 
did  not  keep  the  Lord's  congregation  pure® firstly, preacher 
Ulaes  Ulaesz,at  Blokzyl,had  written  a  letter  against 
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ftiyding  ;  secondly,  the  Schiedam  Flemings,  under  the  lead  of  Cornells 
Bom,  had  committed  the  atrocity  of  using  the  church  -  in  turn  -  with 
the  Young  Frisians  and  High-Germane;  thirdly,  at  Amsterdam  they  had 
not  punished  a  marriage  outside  the  church;  and,  lastly,  Christians 
could  not  help  taking  offence  at  the  splendid  attire  of  the  many 
Flemings,  If  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  offer,  Twisk 
feared  that  his  faithful  Frisians  would  slide  off  the  foundation  of 
the  Scriptures. 

We  are  struck  by  one  objection  in  the  answer  of  Claesz, 
Referring  to  a  saying  of  Erasmus  that  the  Italians  were  certainly 
teachable  but  that  their  spiritual  guidance  was  poor,  he  remarked  that 
many  Frisians  personally  desired  peace,  but  were  kept  back  by  their 
leaders.  He  said:  "Many  leaders  would  rather  follow  their  usages  than 
allow  themselves  to  be  taught  by  the  Word  of  God,”  Another  booklet, 
Ernstige  Aenporringe  tot  Gemeynschap  der  Heyligen  (Earnest  Stimula¬ 
tion  to  the  Communion  of  Saints),  shows  us  what  a  fatal  influence  this 
had  on  the  members  of  the  congregation.  It  declares  frankly:  "Some  fear 
their  chiefs;  they  are  afraid  of  being  cast  out;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  they  often  do  not  dare  say  what  they  in  their  hearts  believe  to  be 
the  truth,"  This  attitude  was  certainly  not  Anabaptistic,  However  it 
might  be,  there  was  no  hope  for  reconciliation.  The  promising  beginning 
resulted  in  a  disappointment.  The  Old  Frisiarurre jected  the  "Olive- 
Branch",  and  only  after  a  very  long  time  could  they  overcome  their 
objecti ons. 

More  fortunate  was  the  result  with  the  United  Young  Frisians 
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and  High-Germans.  They  formed  a  more  or  less  ’’hovering”  group  which, 
properly  speaking,  was  more  akin  to  the  modernistic  part  of  the 
Flemish  group.  The  ”  Olive  -Branch”  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
them,  and,  after  mature  consideration  they  proposed  to  the  Flemings 
to  hold  a  Christian  and  friendly  discussion  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
conclude  the  peace  which  both  wanted.  This  discussion  took  place  Oc¬ 
tober  3  -  5th,  1630,  in  the  Singel  Church  at  Amsterdam.  The  groups  were 
represented  by  several  prominent  preachers.  After  a  prayer  had  been 
recited  and  an  opening  address  had  been  delivered,  the  spokesmen  of  the 
Young  Frisians  and  High -Ge naans  said  that  they  had  also  drawn  up  a  con¬ 
fession.  They  wished  to  read  it  to  the  meeting  so  that  the  Flemish 
brethren  would  the  better  learn  to  know  them. 

This  document  is  usually  called  the  confession  of  Jan  Cents. 
It  is  an  echo  of  the  ’’Olive-Branch”  and  has  a  spiritual  unity  with  that 
document.  Yet,  one  should  not  think  of  dependence  or  imitation.  The  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  independently  compiled  and  more  systematically  arranged. 
Jan  Cents’ s  confession  begins  with  an  article  on  God,  his  qualities  and 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  It  passes  on  to  man,  his  creation,  fall  and 
salvation.  Then  it  deals  with  the  work  God  did  to  save  us  ty  the  coming, 
the  teaching,  the  suffering,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  hardly  any  need  to  say  that  a  discussion  followed.  Jan  Cents 
was  somewhat  stricter  on  a  few  points  than  the  draftsmen  of  the  ’’Olive- 
Branch”  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  whoever  agrees  with  the 
one  confession  will,  without  objection,  agree  with  the  other. 

The  meeting  did  not  decide  otherwise.  To  clarify  each  others 
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point  of  view,  a  few  questions  were  asked  which  again  brought  to  light 
the  extent  to  which  the  former  division  had  poisoned  the  Christian  life. 
The  Flemings  had  wanted  to  emphasize  their  difference  from  the  Frisians 
and  had  deviated  from  the  usage  that  a  member  guilty  of  marrying  out¬ 
side  the  church,  as  soon  as  he  repented,  should  again  be  admitted  to 
full  membership  whether  he  brought  in  his  wife  or  not.  This  change  was 
that  such  a  member  was  only  re -admitted  if  he  brought  his  wife  in,  or 
if  she  had  died.  Yet  this  change,  however  unbiblical  and  unfair,  had 
served  to  save  more  trouble,  for  there  had  been  fanatics  who  had  demanded 
that  any  marriage  outside  the  church  should  be  dissolved.  The  Young 
Frisians  and  High -Germans  wanted  clarification  on  this  point.  They  were 
reassured  by  the  Flemings. 

These  groups  had  learned  to  know  each  other  and  did  not  want 
to  go  further  for  the  time  being.  An  immediate  resolution  for  reunion 
would  have  been  hasty,  for  it  was  necessary  first  to  prepare  the  congre¬ 
gations.  The  groups  were  indebted  to  the  prudence  of  the  preachers  who 
considered  the  feelings  of  their  followers.  The  desired  reunion  was  at¬ 
tained  nine  years  later. 

The  complete  failure  and  the  successful  attempt  were  followed 
by  a  half  success.  The  "  Olive  -Branch”  had  also  been  sent  to  the  strict 
Old  Flemings  who  forthwith  were  thrown  into  commotion,  lourens  Willems, 
deacon  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  obstinate  of  obstinates,  published  a  Short 
Warning  against  Temptation. He  argued  that  the  offer  of  peace,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  was  contrary  to  what  Christ  taught.  Indeed  the  proposers 
did  not  form  the  congregation  of  God.  The  Old  Flemings,  who  in  justice 
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and  in  duty  had  "banned”  the  apostate  groups  successively,  formed  the 
true  congregation  of  the  Lord.  If  the  guilty  groups  wanted  to  return, 
very  well.  The  way  of  repentance  and  penance  was  open  to  them.  They 
should  renounce  their  fatal  errors  and  erroneous  views,  and  then,  only, 
would  they,  as  chastened  sinners,  be  re-admitted. 

However,  the  time  had  advanced  too  far  fbr  the  pious  and  manly 
language  of  the  "Olive-Branch”  to  be  frustrated  by  such  lofty  and  arid 
conservatism.  Adrian  Cornells,  the  influential  elder  at  Dordrecht,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  come  to  his  senses.  Formerly  he  used  to  say  "Though 
they  had  been  baptized  seven  times  by  other  persons,  it  would  not  be 
effective  or  of  value."  Now,  he  acknowledged  with  the  peacemakers  that 
any  rebaptism  was  sacrilege.  There  were  many  more  members  who  thought 
so  too.  Hence,  the  fanaticism  of  Lourens  Willems  and  his  followers  became 
worse.  It  appeared  necessary  that  the  peace-minded  members  join  forces, 
and  for  that  purpose  Adrian  Cornells  ordained  Abraham  Spronck  at  Utrecht 
and  Cornelis  Jans  Mandemaker  at  Arnhem  as  elders.  The  followers  of 
Lourens  Willems  had  but  one  answer.  As  relentlessly  as  their  fathers 
they  put  all  dissentients  under  the  ban.  This  measure  affected  the  preach¬ 
ers  Adrian  Cornelis  and  Mels  Gysbarts  at  Dordrecht,  Pieter  Joosten  at 
Haarlem,  Pieter  Jans  van  Singhel  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  elders  Abraham 
Spronck  at  Utrecht  and  Cornelis  Jans  at  Arnhem.  An  old  source  of  inform¬ 
ation  enables  me  to  show  their  fanaticism.  At  Arnhem,  there  appeared  in 
1632,  two  of  their  delegates,  the  Leiden  preacher  Jan  Rose  and  one  of 
his  supporters,  who  were  to  induce  the  brethren  in  Gelderland  to  shun 
the  banned  followers  of  Adrian  Cornelis.  However  the  Arnhem  magistrate 
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stepped  in  and  chased  the  agitators  out  of  the  city. 

Lourens  Willems  could  not  prevent  the  majority  of  the  Old 
and  Young  Flemings  from  meeting  to  negotiate  peace  at  Dordrecht.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  he  and  his  company  tried  to  invade  the  meeting  but  two  brethren, 
who  had  been  posted  at  the  entrance,  kept  them  out.  The  meeting  was  a 
success.  Adrian  Cornelis  too,  on  behalf  of  his  co-religioni.sts,  had 
drawn  up  a  confession  on  which  peace  between  the  two  Flemish  groups  was 
negotiated  on  April  21st,  1632.  I  need  not  say  more  of  this  third  con¬ 
fession  than  that  it  is  almost  the  same  as  Jan  Cents1,  as  far  as  plan 
and  compilation  is  concerned.  Indeed  it  is  a  little  stricter  in  tone: 
the  chapter  on  free  will  and  what  man  can  do  is  missing,  while  it 
stresses  that  the  heart  of  man  is  wicked  and  inclined  to  evil.  The 
essence  is  the  same,  just  the  emphasis  is  different.  In  this  way  there 
came  into  existence  three  confessions,  actually  but  not  formally  rules 
of  faith,  which  all  in  the  same  way  aimed  at  reunion. 

The  majority  of  the  Old  Flemings  in  Holland  and  Zeeland, 
at  Arnhem  and  Utrecht,  united  with  the  more  numerous  Young  Flemings, 

The  greater  part  of  the  church  properties  (of  the  Old  Flemings)  also 
went  over  with  the  union.  Lourens  Willems  complained  bitterly  about 
this  church  robbery.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  remaining  members  who 
formed  the  congregation  to  whom  the  churches  should  belong.  He  could 
hardly  resign  himself  to  the  loss  of  the  churches  at  Amsterdam,  Haar¬ 
lem,  Dordrecht  and  elsewhere,  and  when  in  1631  the  Rotterdam  church 
was  also  in  danger,  he  forgot  himself  and  his  Anabaptist  principle: 
he  did  not  scruple  to  go  and  plead  his  rights  before  the  secular 
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authorities.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  profit  very  much  by  such  actions. 

Lourens  Willems  vented  his  anger  in  several  writings  whose 
peculiar  titles  provoked  much  scorn.  He  successively  published:  Aaron’s 
Rod,  Balaam’s  Sheass,  The  Son  of  the  She -ass  and  Jaw-bone  or  Mandible 
of  an  Ass.  Once  more  it  was  futile.  The  only  answer  that  Tobias  Goverts 
van  Wyngaarden  vouchsafed  him  was  the  scornful  remark:  ,TI  say  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  your  roaring  and  thunders.  You  shaped  yourself  a  she¬ 
ass!  Shape  also  an  ass,  and  with  that  pair  you  can  take  a  ride  to  heaven; 
you  are  welcome  to  it."  The  tone  shows  that  Tobias  Goverts  was  certain 
of  the  victory;  little  did  he  think  that  thirty  years  later  he  was  to 
make  the  same  stand  against  Galenus  Abrahams. 

After  their  reunion,  the  Old  Flemings  burned  with  zeal  to 
overcome  other  divisions  too.  They  met  on  February  14th,  1633,  at  Utrecht, 
and  there  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Vincent  de  Hont  at  Haarlem,  with 
whom  they  had  quarrelled  in  1620.  It  was  a  sample  of  their  wise  tact 
that  they  kept  out  their  new  friends,  the  Young  Flemings,  who  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  attempt  was  a  failure.  De  Hont  could  not 
even  entertain  the  offer.  Yet,  the  smaller  groups  were  in  the  long  run 
unable  to  maintain  their  independence  as  appears  from  the  example  of 
the  "Jan  Rose  People"  at  Leiden.  These  followers  of  the  preacher  Jan 
Rose,  who  had  probably  died,  joined  the  Flemings  in  1663. 

The  "Olive-Branch”  had  meanwhile  achieved  its  greatest 
success.  After  holding  many  small  and.  one  large  meeting  in  1633  at 
Amsterdam,  the  Young  Frisians  and  High -Germans,  as  well  as  the  Flemish, 
declared  in  favor  of  a  reunion.  During  the  whole  of  the  17th  century, 
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no  ceremony  was  celebrated  in  the  Singel  Church  more  imposing  than  when 
those  two  parties  sealed  their  reunion  on  Tuesday,  April  26th,  1639. 

The  Anabaptists  lived  no  longer  in  their  ancient  seclusion.  They  wanted 
a  public  meeting  to  show  the  whole  world  that  all  their  doings  were 
founded  on  the  Bible  and  that  they  therefore  were  disdained  unjustly 
by  many  people.  More  than  3000  sympathizers  filled  the  church:  these 
were  not  only  Flemings,  Young  Frisians  and  Eigh-Germans  but  also 

members  of  the  other  groups.  Nay,  we  are  expressly  informed  that  Christ- 

/ 

ians  of  other  denominations  were  present.  Do  we  have  to  think  of  Remons¬ 
trants  and  modernistic  Lutherans? 

When  the  congregation  had  sung  Psalm  65,  the  preachers  of 
both  parties  entered  the  church  and  took  their  seats  on  either  side  of 
the  pulpit.  The  Flemish  elder,  Pieter  Jans  Mooyer,  first  held  a  pre¬ 
paratory  speech  and  then  knelt  down  for  the  silent  prayer.  After  having 
admonished  his  hearers  to  honor  God  most  of  all,  he  gave  a  summary  of 
the  sad  happenings  of  the  past.  He  told  the  story  of  the  "Olive-Branch" 
and  asked  the  preacher  Joost  Hendriks  to  read  it.  The  great  moment  had 
come  when  Pieter  Jans  turned  to  the  Young  Frisians  and  High-Germans 
and  asked  them  whether  they  could  declare  before  God  and  his  congrega¬ 
tion  that  they  agreed  with  the  confession.  The  elder  Tieleman  Tielen 
got  up  and  gave  an  answer  in  the  affirmative.  He  referred  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Jan  Cents  and  concluded  with  the  words  of  Ruth:  "For  whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people 
shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diest  will  I  die  and 
there  will  I  be  buried".  After  a  few  stimulating  and  admonishing  addresses, 
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the  preachers  of  both  sides  shook  hands,  embraced,  and  accepted  each 
other  as  brethren.  The  people  of  the  17th  century  like  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  easily  moved:  many  people  present  were  seen  to  shed 
tears  of  gladness  and  gratitude. 

The  closing  prayer  asked  God’s  blessing  for  the  newly  con¬ 
cluded  peace.  Pieter  Jans  gave  out  as  the  closing  hymn  Psalm  133.  He 
asked  the  congregation  -  there  were  no  organs  yet  -  to  sing  slowly  and 
to  pay  attention  to  the  precentor.  The  meeting  lasted  five  hours. 

It  had  excelled  in  edification  and  left  behind  only  sacred 
memories.  Yet,  a  few  words  had  been  said  which  pointed  to  a  grave  dan¬ 
ger.  But  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  little  cloud  that  had  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  horizon;  it  was  not  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  but  after  a 
lifetime  it  was  to  overcast  the  whole  sky.  I  refer  to  what  Pieter  Jans 
Mooyer  said*  that  ’’The  ’Olive-Branch’  could  in  some  sense  be  called  the 
Word  of  God.”  So  far,  the  confession  had  borne  good  fruits;  in  course 
of  time  its  beneficial  influence  was  to  change  into  the  opposite. 

Such  ceremonies  as  the  one  at  Amsterdam  were  also  celebrated 
in  other  congregations.  I  will  not  dwell  on  all  of  them,  but  will  only 
mention  the  one  at  Utrecht „  The  Young  and  Old  Flemings  had  here  fused 
in  1632,  and  on  May  19th,  1639,  they  reunited  with  the  Young  Frisians 
and  High -Germans.  Tieleman  Tielen  and  Hans  Vlamingh  from  Amsterdam,  and 
Isaac  Snep  and  Isbrandt  van  Bergen  from  Haarlem  were  present.  The  first 
to  take  the  pulpit  was  Abraham  Spronck,  a  preacher  of  the  Flemings. 

All  this  happened  after  the  death  of  Hans  de  Ries,  but  he 
lived  to  see  the  "Olive-Branch”  exercise  its  conciliatory  influence  and 
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bring  the  groups  together.  We  do  not  know  what  he  felt  when  he  saw 
others  succeed  where  he  had  failed.  A  higher  peace  shone  upon  the  ebbing 
eventide  of  the  old  man.  If  he  felt  any  disappointment  at  all,  it  may 
have  been  softened  by  the  thought  that  the  Flemings,  without  knowing  it 
and  without  intention,  labored  at  the  ideal  of  the  Waterlanders.  Indeed, 
a  partial  reunion  of  the  Brotherhood  had  in  the  long  run  to  be  followed 
by  a  complete  one. 
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Chapter  X 


The  New  Waterland  Proposal 

Christ,  the  Prince  of  Pfeaee,  is  the  Lord  of  the  congregation. 
This  belief  was  the  reason  why  the  Waterlanders  could  not  resign  themselves 
to  being  excluded.  If  they  were  left  out,  there  would  remain  the  memory 
of  sinful  quarrelling,  a  mutilated  Brotherhood  and  a  frustrated  spiritual 
Zion*  No  discouraging  experience  of  the  past  was  allowed  to  keep  the 
Christians  back  from  a  new  attempt  at  reconciliation.  Disregarding  their 
scruples,  a  few  Waterland  congregations  turned  individually  to  the  united 
Flemings,  Frisians  and  Germans,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  penetrating 
into  the  walled-in,  new,  powerful  group.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter 
disapproved  of  such  individual  attempts  as  premature,  and  that  a  joint 
proposal  would  have  more  success.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  whole  Waterland 
Brotherhood  felt  called  up  by  God  and  his  Word  to  negotiate  once  more  for 


peace . 

A  meeting  of  more  than  fifty  preachers  was  convened  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  on  September  28th,  1647.  The  centre  of  Holland  had  sent  most  of  the 
delegates,  but  Friesland  was  well  represented  too.  At  the  head  of  the 
congregations  in  Friesland  stood  Franeker,  the  cradle  proper  of  the 
Waterland  group.  Groningen  had  also  understood  the  importance  of  the 
meeting  and  even  Emden  had  sent  a  delegate.  Among  these  preachers,  we 
find  a  few  whom  we  have  met  before  :  Pieter  Pieters  of  Zaandam,  Eduard 
Nabels  of  Rotterdam,  Jan  de  Pla  of  Leiden,  and  Denys  van  der  Schuere 
of  Amsterdam.  The  majority  shows  us,  however,  that  a  new  generation  had 
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risen.  From  Friesland  had  come  men  whose  names  leave  no  shadow  of 
doubt  as  to  their  nationality:  one  Jouke  Wybes  of  Franeker,  one  Haye 
Homme s  of  Hindeloopen,  one  Agge  Sutjes  of  Dokkum  and  many  others.  They 
labored  with  devotion  in  their  modest  circle  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned* 
The  discussions  they  conducted  showed  their  spirit. 

The  result  was  that  the  Water landers  and  the  small  group  of 
Young  Frisians  and  Eigh-Germans  who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Hacified 
Brotherhood  worked  out  an  elaborate  proposal.  They  did  not  speak  as  a  sub 
division  to  a  sub-division  but  on  behalf  of  all  their  congregations, 
they  addressed  the  proposal  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Flemings  because 
a  partial  attempt  had  no  value.  All  the  estranged  brethren  ought  again 
to  live  in  the  same  house.  On  the  surface,  it  looked  as  if  it  was  easier 
now  than  formerly  to  induce  the  Flemings  to  accept  reconciliation.  The 
" Olive -Branch”  could  not  have  done  its  work  if  the  parties  had  been  un¬ 
compromising.  The  sharp  edges  had  worn  off,  and  did  not  this  justify  the 
confidence  in  further  compliance?  Those  who  saw  deeper  had  to  acknowledge 
that  the  difficulties  had  not  decreased  but  increased,  and  alas  from  both 
sides. 

The  ffaterlanders  objected  to  the  " Olive -Branch^  though  not 
as  far  as  its  purpose  was  concerned.  It  had  more  than  once  been  proven 
that  the  modernistic  Waterlanders  were  the  most  faithful  as  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Scriptures;  they  had  never  listened  to  Socinianism; 
they  had  not  permitted  themselves  such  absurd  speculation  on  the  Trinity 
as  had  Outerman.  Their  peace  proposal  said  clearly  where  the  shoe  pinched 
"life  understand  that  all  the  articles  of  confessions  of  faith  need  not 
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bind  one  another,  but  that  one  must  look  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  that 
one  is  only  allowed  to  accept  confessions  as  far  as  they  agree  with  the 
Bible3/  They  saw  with  misgiving  that  the  "Olive -Branch”  undeniably  began 
to  exercise  authority.  Moreover,  it  gave  prescriptions  with  regard  to 
the  ban,  mydine  and  marrying  outside  the  church,  which  might  become 
dangerous.  With  a  view  to  all  this,  the  Waterlanders  would  not  allow  a 
profound  investigation,  especially  into  the  doctrine,  since  everyone 
had  the  right  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own.  It  should  never  be  said 
that  ’the  ’Olive-Branch1  is  the  foundation  underlying  the  faith  of  the 
Anabaptists;  it  brought  them  together  and  they  are  therefore  obliged  to 
recognize  its  principles”.  If  the  Flemings  wanted  to  know  what  the  Water¬ 
landers  believed,  they  should  study  the  confession  of  Hans  de  Hies  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  them.  However,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that, 
though  a  confession  expressed  the  general  conviction,  it  did  not  at  all 
bind  the  conscience.  The  fifty  preachers  summarized  their  opinions  and 
had  recourse  to  a  picturesque  euphemism. 

”It  would  be  best",  they  declared  unanimously,  "to  put  all  human 
writings  in  the  rustkist  (Rest-chest)  and  exclusively  to  adhere 
to  the  Holy  Bible.  This  is  the  only  fountain  that  quenches  the 
thirst;  it  is  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  light 
indispensable  in  life  and  death". 

If  both  parties  determined  not  to  bind  each  other  to  a  precise 
rule,  the  Waterlanders  could  have  confidence  in  the  future.  They  knew  that 
in  substance ,  they  believed  as  did  the  Flemings,  and  where  there  might 
be  a  difference  on  minor  points  they  would  do  their  Christian  duty  and 
tolerate  it. 

The  management  of  the  church  caused  difficulties  too.  This 
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general  term  meant  much.  One  might  think  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  which 
the  Water landers  celebrated  while  sitting  around  the  communion  table, 
whereas  the  Flemings  distributed  the  elements  to  the  communicants  in 
their  pews.  Furthermore,  the  one  said  prayers  aloud  and  the  other  in 
silence.  Was  the  congregation  to  sing  the  old  hymns  or  the  psalms? 

What  about  the  system  of  poor  relief,  and  especially  the  vexed  question 
of  the  ban  and  myding  .  The  Waterland  proposal  took  all  this  into  ac¬ 
count.  Hie  sad  experience  gained  with  the  High -Germans  and  Frisians 
ought  now  to  be  avoided.  No  hasty  reunion,  no  meetings  without  love, 
which  presently  would  be  followed  by  a  painful  parting.  With  prudence 
one  could  provide  temporary  provisions  which  were  to  prepare  for  the 
complete  fusion.  The  Waterlanders  recommended  as  the  best  means  that 
both  parties  should  have  "an  open  congregation".  They  meant  the  follow¬ 
ing:  the  members  of  either  group  should  be  allowed  to  choose  to  hear  a 
sermon  and  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  either  with  the  Waterlanders 
or  with  the  Flemings;  if  a  Fleming  married  a  Waterlander,  it  would  not 
be  a  marriage  outside  the  church;  the  preachers  should  be  allowed  to 
deliver  sermons  in  either  church;  poor  relief  could  be  arranged  so  that 
a  rich  church  supported  a  poor  one. 

To  show  their  own  good  will,  the  Waterlanders  declared, 
while  invoking  Him  who  knows  hearts  and  to  whom  all  would  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  deeds,  that  they  at  once  threw  open  their  congregations 

fi  h.@  *bP08.& Tf 

to  all  Anabaptists.  Whoever  wished  to  breakAwith  them  would  be  welcome 
to  whichever  group  he  belonged.  Not  words  but  dLee'i  were  necessary  if 
the  Brotherhood  wished  to  show  itself  worthy  of  God’s  blessing. 
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That  it  took  the  Flemings  a  year  and  a  half  to  answer,  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  show  any  friendliness.  It  is  true  that  their  difficulties 
had  also  increased.  The  reunion  with  the  Old  Flemings  had' reinforced  the 
conservative  element.  This  came  clearest  to  light  at  Utrecht,  when,  four¬ 
teen  years,  later, the  more  rigorous  wanted  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  confess! on, the  signatories  to  the  Dordrecht  peace  were  the  more  in¬ 
tolerable.  However,  as  we  know,  the  Flemish  group  from  of  old  had  a 
strong  left  wing;  they  saw  with  regret  that  no  answer  to  the  Waterlanders 
was  forthcoming.  At  last,  one  of  them  could  no  longer  repress  his  anger. 
He  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  a  Frede -spoor  (Urge  to  Peace).  In  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  passionate  supplication,  he  adjured  his  co-religionists  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  offered  proposal.  He  called  out: 

"let  us  look  at  the  example  the  world  proffers  us  now  in  1648. 

Those  in  authority  go  up  to  Munster  after  an  eighty  years 1 
war  to  make  peace.  The  rough  soldiers  lay  down  their  arms  at 
the  command  of  their  princes  and  kings.  Anabaptists,  who  wish  to 
be  followers  of  Christ,  should  we  not  fling  down  the  sword  of 
dissension  at  the  command  of  our  Prince  and  King  Jesus?  How 
can  we  justify  ourselves  before  His  judgment  seat,  if  we  are 
put  to  shame  by  those  soldiers,  and  remain  Munster  quarrellers?" 

This  allusion  to  that  wretched  realm  of  Jan  van  leiden  was  pointed  but 
deserved.  The  author  also  refuted  the  argument  maintained  by  fanatics 
that  the  peace  with  God  and  Christ  would  run  risks  by  such  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  His  conclusion  was: 

"We  ough t  to  thank  God  that  among  the  Anabaptists,  who  so  long 
and  so  badly  have  been  divided,  He  has  created  a  group,  to 
wit  the  Waterlanders,  which  comes  to  offer  all  of  us  the 
Christian  peace". 

Such  pressure  from  their  own  circle  compelled  the  Flemings 
to  act.  Their  preachers  met  in  March  1649  at  Amsterdam  to  make  the 
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decision  so  eagerly  awaited.  They  refused.  Among  those  who  thus  perpetu¬ 
ated  the  division  was  one  preacher  who  especially  draws  our  attention  - 
Galenus  Abrahams  de  Haan,  whose  important  part  in  the  History  of  the 
Brotherhood  began  at  the  moment  of  this  rejection. 

Galenus  was  still  young.  He  had  been  born  in  1622  at  Zierik- 
zee,  and  had  prepared  himself  for  his  office  by  studying  medicine  at 
Leiden.  After  his  graduation  on  March  1st,  1645,  he  settled  down  at 
Amsterdam  where  the  Flemish  congregation  chose  him  as  their  preacher  in 
1648.  By  talent  and  character  he  was  destined  to  lead  if  not  to  dominate 
his  surroundings.  The  meeting  entrusted  him  with  the  important  task  of 
preparing  the  answer  to  the  Waterlanders.  They  knew  and  appreciated  him, 
the  young  preacher,  as  the  mainstay  of  the  majority  end  their  feelings. 

What  Galenus  expounded  in  his  detailed  account,  resolves 
itself  into  the  following: 

"In  matters  of  faith  the  congregation  really  needed  a  precise 
rule  and  was  not  allowed  to  give  its  members  unlimited  freedom. 

A  reunion  without  a  preliminary  examination  had  therefore  to  be 
rejected.  Even  the  confession  of  Hans  de  Ries  was  not^satis- 
faetory  safeguard.  Discussions,  sermons  and  writings  gave  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  that  heterodoxy  easily  shielded  itself  behin^ 
the  wording  of  the  confession  mentioned.  The  Flemings  would 
cause  confusion  and  stir  up  trouble  if  they  accepted  the 
proposal.  If  the  Waterlanders  really  wanted  peace,  they  should 
begin  by  conforming,  in  doctrine  and  conduct,  with  the  other 
Anabaptists.  Only  then  would  there  in  course  of  time  be  some 
hope  of  reunion". 

This  high  and  mighty  answer  provoked  an  outcry  of  indignation. 
The  modernists  satirized  in  more  than  one  counter-plea  the  refusers  as 
slaves  of  the  "Olive-Branch",  whose  foolish  love  for  their  dear  confes¬ 
sion  led  them  to  exercise  moral  constraint.  They  were  also  upbraided 
with  the  fact  that  their  unreasonableness  was  beyond  all  bounds,  for 
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hope  of  reunion  was  only  held  out  if  the  Waterlanders  gave  up  their  own 
conviction  and  submissively  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  conservatives. 
That  was  no  sensible  talk,  but  scorn  and  ridicule. 

The  preachers  stood  to  their  guns.  In  1649,  they  called 
again  a  meeting  at  Haarlem,  part  of  which  Galenus  attended.  The  reading 
of  the  three  confessions  preceded  the  discussions  proper.  Those  present 
showed  their  approval  by  a  unanimous  silence,  and  after  that  they  agreed 
that  the  confessions  were  the  best  means  of  governing  the  congregations 
in  peace.  Worse  still,  one  of  the  last  resolutions  laid  down  that  every- 
one  should  shun  the  sermons  which  were  against  the  confession.  This 
referred  point  blank  to  the  Waterlanders. 

However,  new  lines  began  to  stand  out  against  the  spiritual 
horizon  of  the  large  Flemish  group  as  well  as  outside  it.  Over  against 
the  supporters  of  the  confession  stood  those  who  did  not  tolerate  any 
human  rule  of  faith  beside  the  Bible ;  the  conservatives  versus  the 
modernists.  More  severely  than  ever  was  felt  the  need  of  a  strong,  able, 
leader  who  could  lay  out  the  right  course  in  a  world  of  division.  That 
leader  already  existed,  but  he  could  make  his  influence  felt  only  when 
he  had  come  to  deeper  self-knowledge  and  had  learned  better  to  understand 
the  needs  of  his  time0  Galenus,  the  mouthpiece  of  the  confessionals,  a 
few  years  later  was  to  undergo  the  influence  of  spiritual  tendencies 
which  would  effect  a  complete  change  in  his  religious  conviction.  He, 
as  the  leader  of  the  modernists,  was  to  grow  and  become  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  the  Brotherhood  and  to  give  an  unexpected  turn  to 
its  development.  An  alignment  of  parties  was  in  the  offing. 
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